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Getting down to business, fellows, here are some 
of the reasons why Kaynee togs have won a place 


in the hearts of a million American mothers. 


All materials. are guaranteed sun-fast and 
-j tub-fast. Money gladly refunded if ‘found 


_ otherwise. 


Lockstitch used on all garments (not the rip 
stitch). 
Only the finest threads are used (three cord). 
First quality buttons used exclusively. 


Yarn dyed materials only employed for Kaynee 
Wash Suits. 

Sleeves are measured to fit. 

Every Kaynee garment is backed by more than thirty 
years of experience. 





The KAYNEE COMPANY 


KayneeE Buitpinc, Cleveland 
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Here is a picture of the Boys’ Band of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Crown Point, In- 
diana. They have demonstrated the great 
benefits to be derived from setting, topether 
in a band. After usin} Conn Instruments 
exclusively they are convinced of their 
absolute superiority 











‘The High School Band of Corvallis, Oregon, has accomplished 
wonders in a musical way. The boys are all admirers of their 
Conn Instraments and agree that the brilliancy of tone and per 


fect tuning of their Conn Instruments has lent much to the success 








‘The Boy Scouts’ Trumpet and Drum Corps of Elkhart, Indians, 
‘al things Scouts can do with 

dless to say they are wildly enthusiastic 

nts—"Just Peachy 














B Band of Beloit, Wisconsin, is another orRenizstion to 

ng influence in music. These boys realized that easy 

blowing instruments would add tothe success of their band. To 
judge from their letters, they ere mighty glad they chose Conn 
I 





Only in Conn Instruments are 
the taper branches expanded by 
hydraulic pressure. This makes 
them smooth as glass inside which 
means perfect intonation and easy 
carriage of sound waves. 
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Organize a Drum Corps 


ORE bands and drum corps 

will be organized this sum- 

mer than ever before in the his- 
tory of America. 


Everywhere there is a demand for 
music. Every community should 
have at least one boys’ band. 


Boy Scout Bands are becoming 
very popular. They afford not 
only an opportunity for fun, but 
are a real educational asset in pro- 
viding discipline as well as an 
opportunity to follow a musical 
career as a profitable life work. 

Conn Drums are the kind that have 
realsnap. They just naturally com- 
pel the sticks to bound with pre- 
cisionand rapidity. They are used 
by drummers of such famous bands 
as Sousa’s, Pryor’s, U. S. Army, 





507 Conn Bld. 


Branches in all large cities 








Elkhart, Ind. 


U. S. Navy, Washington Marine 


and others, who endorse them. ..« 


Conn Buples are so well made that 
they almost play themselves. No 
straining, of the lips—easy to blow 
—exceptional tone. 


The majority of the world’s preat- 
est artists use Conn Instruments. 
They are famous for their ease of 
blowing, durabitity, perfect into- 
nation, tone quality, artistic design 


and beautiful finish. 


INSTRUMENTS ON FREE TRIAL 


We will let you have any instrument 
in which you are interested on six days 
free trial. If you keep it you can pay 
for it on the easiest of payment plans. 
cA guarantee bond—insurin3, perfec- 
tion—will accompany the instrument 
you choose. 


Send For This Free Book 


Get ready for a drum corps or a 
scout band now. Just mention the 
instrument in which you are inter- 
ested and we will send a special 
booklet and beautiful photo of it 
—hfree. 










WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS:-OF BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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11E scientists have coined a 


word, which they appear to be fond of doing. 
” (all that), and an 


we are informed, is a person who shows a 


is “ Agaraphobia 
biac,” 


chronic fear of open spaces, a dread of finding himself 
crowds and closely to a travelled road. 


alone, and away from busy streets, 
packed houses. 

\ newspaper writer in further ex- 
planation of this state of mind 
(which, we are told, may drive a 
person crazy) says that Little TIsa- 
dore, from the lower East Side of 
New York City, “left alone in the 
middle of a fairly large field will 
actually howl in terror. He will ex- 
perience just about the same sensa- 
tions as if thrust into a dark room. 
The field will seem to him fairly 
crawling with frightful, unnamable 
things.” 

Here is a case in point. A bunch 
of the scouts who serve as mes- 
sengers and office boys in National 
Headquarters (in New York), and 
who have been organized into a 
troop by Mr. Clark E. Schurman, 
editor of SCOUTING, visited sev- 
eral times last summer the perman- 
ent camp of the Natural History 
Group of scouts of Manhattan 
Council. This camp-site is on a 
thickly wooded ridge in Westchester 
County, six or seven miles northeast 
of the city of Yonkers, N. Y. It is 
an out-of-the-way spot. The nearest 
traveled road is about a quarter of 
a mile distant. So is the nearest 
house. It is more like a bit of the 
Adirondack forest than any other 
locality (known to the writer) within 
fifty miles of New York. 

Consequences: There are plenty 
of birds thereabouts; also some small 
mammals—squirrels, mink, ’*coons, 
foxes, muskrats. Even deer are 
sometimes seen in those woods! That 
is why the site was picked out for a 
permanent camp by the Natural 
History Group; also why they have 
built there a big log 
cabin which they call 
Camp Woodchuck. 


S I was saying, 
Mr. Schurman’s 
troop were occa- 
sional visitors at this 
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new and dreadful 








camp last summer. President 
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occasions he asked JAMES E. WEST 


the Chief Guide of 
the Natural History 
Group to take his 
boys out on a “ night 
bird hike.” When 
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t Im the Family 


taken 


from camp for the 


“ agarapho- 


of the woods, the start was made 


possession 


“Tote-road Trail,’ which leads out 
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Crouched over a camp-fire in front of one of the lean- 
tos, was a scout who never before had spent a night in 
the woods, and Mr. Schurman paused to speak’ to him, as 
the night-hikers filed up the hill in the darkness. 


* Scout,” 


he 


» “we are going on a little night bird 


hike, and you can stay in camp and keep that fire going, 
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so that we can see the trail down 
the hill when we come back.” 
Then, as the fire-light showed the 
terror in the boy’s eyes, he added: 

“By the way, if you hear something 
like this, ‘Ow! 0-0-0-0, 0-0-0-0’, that's 
a wolf.” 

“Gee!” yelled the scout, springing 
to his feet, and glancing around with 
a shudder, “J’m goin’ wid youse!” 


ONTRAST this foolish fear in 
the woods at night with the 
spirit of the following incident. 

A year ago last summer, a cer- 
tain scout official of Manhattan 
Council took his small son — just 
under scout age—with him to Camp 
Spencer. Late one night he glanced 
into his youngster’s tent on his way 
to his own. 

The youngster’s cot was vacant, 
and his blanket was gone; so also 
as to the cot and blanket of one of 
his chums in a nearby tent. Father 
was puzzled, but he wasn’t alarmed. 
He looked up at the sky. It was a 
beautiful starlit night. Father re- 
membered that his boy’s chum knew 
a lot about the stars and had been 
talking to the scouts about them; 
and the next minute he was steal- 
ing softly through the brush toward 
a big ledge in a clear space on the 
hillside above the camp. And there, 
rolled up in their blankets on a 
flat-topped section of the ledge, 
were three boys, asleep—the son, 
the star-gazer and another scout. 

I don’t know any high-browed word 
of Greek or Latin origin which means 
the reverse of agaraphobia, and which 
therefore could be used technically in 
describing the frame 
of mind of these 
boys when they roll- 
ed up in their blank- 
ets and went peace- 
fully to sleep up 
there on that hard 
ledge under the star- 
lit heavens. But I do 
know that this is 
precisely what intel- 
ligently directed 
scouting will do, and 
is doing, for boys— 
especially that phase 
of it which involves 

camping out 
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darkness had fairly 
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HOW TO BE A GOOD SHOT 
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WHEN VACATION COMES 


O YOU want to be a crack shot 

when you reach camp this sum- 

mer? Want to be one of the first 

boys trusted with a gun, because you know 
how to handle one properly? 

Last year two boys who wanted to were 

Paul North, Jr., of Lakewood, Ohio, and 

W. B. Wilde, of Washington, D. C. And 


they succeeded. 


When target practice was started at the 
boys’ summer camp called Camp Terra 
Alta, in Virginia, last summer, under direc- 
tion of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
these two boys were the first to win Marks- 
man medals and diplomas. 


Their parents knew that every boy should 
become a safe and accurate marksman, just 
as he should learn to swim. Both had 
learned something about shooting. Not 
much, but enough to give them a start. 


The instructor was glad to find two such 
boysthere. And because he wanted to show 
the other boys that they too could become 
good shots and win medals and diplomas, 
he took these two and made Marksmen out 
of them in short order. 


Tell your father and mother you want to 
take up target practice. There is not a 
cleaner or more manly recreation. It will 
train and educate you while refreshing you 
after school or work. 

Target practice is conducted by a grown- 
up instructor. He will coach you and tell 


you all the fine points, the mastery of which 
makes a rifleman. 

Your rifle can be chosen to suit your 
pocket—there are Winchesters at all prices. 
And they all shoot with the same fine ac- 
curacy. They are all bored alike and have 
the same quality of steel in the barrel. 

The same way with the cartridges. The 
Winchester .22 Shorts you buy are exactly 
the same as are regularly used by grown-up 
expert small-bore marksmen all over the 
world. They shoot best in a Winchester Rifle. 
being especially made for it, and it for them. 

Don’t put it off—vacation time is coming 
soon. Get going today. Go to the nearest 
store that sells Winchester World Standard 
Guns and Ammunition. Buy a rifle if you 
need one, and some cartridges. Get a rule 
book and some targets, and then—off to the 
range and start after a medal! 

If not able to obtain full information 
about target shooting from the store keeper 
where you go for a rifle and ammunition, 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 








National Headquarters, Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 

I would like to become & member of the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps. Please send m2 a membership certificate and 
other ‘nformation, and tel) oe how to organize a Local Unit 


of the W. J. R. C. 
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When We Go Swimmim? Painting by Enos B. Comstock, “y 


you've 
duffle « 


Boy! it’s great to shed your oxfords, How you dash in, how you splash in! 
And to shake your happy rags, How you dive in, if you dare: 
When the summer sun is boiling in the shy! Oh the happy thrill, the pulse-beat, the delight: 
And it's swell to trim your toe-nails How your head does split the water: 
On the rocks and river-snags, How your heels do hit the air: H 
And to bid the blistering bank a brave Good-by. How you vanish, as by magic, out of sighil 


“ 
party 

Fellows, we must hit the by-way Then you bob up with a shiver protes 

That goes winding in and out, Gently creeping down your spine, they a 
Wrigsling right up to the waters, willow-girt, Life a little tiger-kitten hunting game. would 
That's the highway, lads, that's my way, Oh, the guiver of the river ws : 
That's the road that suits a scout When you shiver, ain't it fine, The 

And bids By-by to troubles, duds and dirt. Don't it make the bloomin’ bath-tub blush for shame? it coul 
F the J; 

BY C. W. MOORMAN. vw 
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By Brewer Corcoran 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


¢¢ OW school’s over and = sum- 
mer’s officially here, what’s 
doin’?” ‘Tubby Sykes grinned expectantly as he looked around the circle 


formed by the Mercury Patrol. : 

“T can’t answer for the crowd,” responded Billy Smith promptly, “ but you're going 
to keep on loafing.” 

“Tell us something we don’t know,” chuckled Hitch Post. 
his father to give him a motorcycle so he won't have to make his feet go round when 


“Old Tub’s trying to get 
the Patrol’s on a run.” 

laughed the good-natured Sykes. “ But it would be 
You've left my intelligent ques- 


“He says I'm too plump now,” 
nice to have a machine IT could smell instead of pump. 
tio unanswered, however.” 

“If you ever asked an intelligent question,” comforted Bill, “ we'd all be so shocked 


” 


we couldn’t answer. If you mean you're too lazy to plan your own vacation, say so. 


“We'll go camping.” It was Bud Jackson, Patrol leader, who spoke. 

“Who'll do the work?” Tub was instantly on guard. 

“You won't,” stated Hitch. “ What's the Bud?” 

Jackson, tall, lean and well set up, rose and, leaning against the table, looked at the 
“Mr. Wentworth asked me to spring it.” 
That man 


idea, 


seven. “It’s not my idea,” he confessed. 
“If it’s the : declared Jim King, “move we adopt it. 
never had anything but good schemes.” 

“But I’d like to explain.” 

“Not necessary. We'll all go. But if you’ve a speech you've got to get off your 
The sooner it’s over the quicker we can begin to get ready to prepare 


Scoutmaster’s,” 


chest, make it. 
to start.” 

“The way you go on, Jim,” piped up Runt Williams, the smallest member of the 
Patrol, “ you'll have us coming back before its time for us to 
leave. Let Bud talk.” 

“The Scoutmaster,” Bud began again, 
is becoming a specialist’s Patrol, that we’re devoting too much 
time to bicycling and possibly neglecting some of the other 
features of Scouting. He says two weeks in camp would make 
us more efficient in 
bully time. He’s seen everyone’s parents and they’re all keen 
for us to go with him to Mirror Lake for two weeks.” 

a regular fellow,” shouted Joe Davis 


“says the Mercury 


a lot of things and, in addition, give us a 


“Always said he was 
enthusiastically. 

“Ts a plot!” wailed Tubby. “It’s a cruel plot! 
wheel every week and now he wants me to be valet to a lot 
of dirty tin dishes. 


I clean my 


How soon can we start, Bud?” 


“Day after tomorrow. Duftle must be here at nine sharp. 
It’s going up in a truck.” 
“Tl ride with it.” offered Tub. “Never do to lose the food 


supply in the wilderness.” 
“You go home and begin to throw away what you think 
you've got to take.” advised Bud. “ Here’s everyone's list of 


dufle; Mr. Wentworth made it out.” 


Within five minutes Tub’s 
It was to be a real camping 
His 
protests against such Spartacism were laughably emphatic yet 
they all knew his pack would be the smallest and that none 
would work harder. 

_ The following day passed more quickly than any had hoped 
it could. The hour for the start found the Patrol waiting on 
the Jackson’s driveway. “Here comes Mr. Wentworth at last,” 
cried Runt. 


HEY seized the lists eagerly. 
worst fears were confirmed. 


party and luxuries were only noticeable by their absence. 


Betty was only 





about a quarter past five” 


There was a jangle of bicycle bells as 
the Scoutmaster turned into the drive. 
Dressed in uniform, like them all, Jack Wentworth looked as if he deserved the popu- 
larity which was his. As he swung off his wheel, he turned to Bud. “ What have you 
to report?” ’ 

The leader’s heels clicked as he came to the salute, “Mercury Patrol is ready to 
proceed to Camp Wentworth, sir.” ; , 

“Carry on.” There were no questions about preparations or forgotten articles. That 
was Bud’s work and he left such details where they belonged. 

“ Scouts, attention!” , 
over his patrol, 


The leader picked up his wheel from the grass and glanced 
“The Scoutmaster and the Patrol Leader will set the pace. Patrol 
will follow in order of seniority. Prepare to mount. Mount!” 
He vaulted into the saddle, snapped the patrol flag upright between his handle bars 
and rode out into the street. “Some morning for a ride, sir!” 
“Couldn’t be better, Bud. “Bout twelve miles to the lake?” 
“Tts going to seem like twenty,” chuckled the boy. 
over bad roads.” 


he said. 
“The last six are all up hill 


Old hands as they were at the work, the pace did not tell over the first five miles of 
state road which led north from Greenvale toward the mountains. But, as the foot- 
“Dismount for a few 
“T’ve a hot bearing in my left hind leg.” 


hills began, Tub came sprinting up to the leaders. minutes, 


Bud,” he suggested. 


ety hand went up. He knew Tub was good for ten miles more without a check 
but he, too, had had an eye on Runt. The youngster smiled gamely as he dis- 
mounted at the leader’s side. “I’m all right,” he stated, “but a rest won’t hurt me.” 


“Won't hurt any of us,” agreed Mr. Wentworth, slipping his pack and throwing 
himself full length on the grass. “It’s been a good ride but I 
think some of you could do it faster, if it were necessary.” 

“Jim and Joe might,” agreed Tubby, his feet in the air, his 
arms under his head; “they’re our speed kings. I 
it a whole lot slower myself.” 

“You will from here on,” chuckled Bud. 

The road, branching eastward from the highway, more than 
bore out his prophecy. Following the rushing mountain brook 
which rose in Mirror Lake, it wound, twisted and climbed 
and, once or twice, confusing crossroads made map consulta- 


could do 


tion necessary. The checks offered welcome breathing spaces 
and, in the last upward mile, two stiff hills made walking not 
“ Hate to do this route in 


“Tf I didn’t get lost, I'd sure 


only comfortable, but necessary. 


’ 


a rush,” confessed Joe Davis. 
get wrecked,” 

“You're right,” agreed King, famous for his speed and dar- 
ing. “It’s one place where you’d want to be mighty sure of 
your brake.” 

Tt” 
of horizontal road up here. 


* There’s ten 
it before it gets 


called back Tub from the crest. yards 


Come see verti- 
eal,” 
It proved to be as he said. They had won the plateau and, 
a mile away, saw the gleam of the lake through a break in the 
pines. “We'll camp beyond that 
Mr. Wentworth. “ Told the truck 
* All right, fellows,” called Bud. 


They accepted the invitation with a whoop. 


farm house,” announced 


to meet us there.” 

“Let’s go!” 

Formation was 

forgotten in the wild sprint for the distant farm but they all 

knew the finish would be between Jim and Joe. 

a *  There’s no sense in this stuff, Runtie,” suggested Tub at 
the end of fifty yards. “ You and T’ll have all the work to do 
when we get there so we'll get there fresh.” 

? 


“Suits me,” confessed the grateful Runt, 








6 

“Say, look at that chap!” 

Runt turned. In the pasture at their right a big, black and white bull was watch- 
ing them with evil eyes, his tail switching viciously. “Gee, but he doesn’t appeal to 
me!” 

“Me either. You take out your little diary, Runtie, and write down that you and 
| give Mr. Bul! all the room he wants. We'll begin now. That fence looks as if it 


lacked cour ige. 


H' increased his speed and Runt hung to his rear wheel without protest. The 
bull furnished that, galloping parallel to them for a hundred yards and hating 
himself as he lumbered. The two were making good time when they turned into the 
farm vard but they stopped there in amazement. 

Instead of finding the Patrol unloading the truck they saw Bud listening to a hard. 
faced, emphatic farmer who was shouting his opinions of boys in general and scouts 
in particular in no drawing-room style. “An this be straight,” he finished raspingly ; 
‘I ain't goin’ to have none o° yer campin’ on my land, trampin’ down my mowin’ 
ms woods. Get out!” 


igreed Bud quietly ° 


nor messin’ in 


“We'll not trespass,” “We didn’t dream you'd object to 


our pitching camp in your grove.” 

‘. ox” 

“We understand, sir. Can you tell us if there'd 
be any objection to our camping on that other point?” . ty 
He motioned toward a pine-covered ledge which jutted ’ Es 
out into the lake about half a mile to the north. 

“That aint none o’ my business. Man who owns 
it's gone West.” 

“Who?” Mr. Wentworth asked his first question. 


“Name's Foster.” 

*] know him; he won't mind. We'll go there, fel 
lows.” 

Very good, sir.” 

Tubby Sykes cast a yearning glance about the 
chicken-filled barnyard. 
three of those broilers, four dozen eggs and a couple 


“And I was going to buy 
of barrels of milk for my supper!” he sighed, 

Farmer Nelson's ears were as sharp as his temper 
was short. “Sell ver eggs, milk, etcetery,” he offered 
generously. 

Hitch Post snorted. He couldn’t help it. But Bud 
saw his opportunity and accepted it like a true scout. 
“That will be very kind,” he said, “ We'll be glad 
to avail ourselves of your offer. 


\s soon as camp’s ¢ 
pitched, two of us will come back for supplies.” d Py 


“Keep out o’ the mowin,” warned Nelson. 


“We will. Ready!” 
ing their wheels and carrying as much duffle as pos- 
sible, followed him into the lane which led toward 
the lake. 


“ He’s the worst crab I ever saw,” exploded Billy 


He nodded and the rest, push- 


Smith. “Gee, but he had a nerve to roast the scouts!” 
“Don't 
Farmer Nelson’s 


Bud Jackson grinned over his shoulder. 
be a crab yourself,” he advised. “ 
going to make this trip worth while; we'll convert him 


to Scouting.” 
* That'll 
“Makes it the more worth doing, Hitch. 


rot to find the trail through these woods.” 


£ 
4 


v some Classy little job!” 


We've 


proved quite a task. When they arrived at last 
it the point, they found much clearing to be done, 
but went at it with a cheer and, before dark, two tents were up 
and the fire place built. But, every once in a while, one of them 
stopped to look longingly down the lake toward the beautiful, but 
forbidden, Nelson grove. 

Jim King and Davis returned to the farm for the remainder of 
the duffe and came back with even less enthusiasm. Farmer Nelson 
had found fault about everything and both declared that they 
could not go theregand keep their tempers. It was Tub who imme- 
diately volunteered to be the further messenger. “No one can 
hurt my feelings,” he declared, “not when he’s supplying me with 
perfectly good food.” 

“You’re welcome to the job.” _ 

“Tm always welcome to anything no one else wants, Jim,” 
grinned Tub. 

Yet, as the days passed, Tubby’s duties did not take the roseate 
hue he had hoped With Runt, he was a regular caller on Mr. 
Nelson and, while both boys did their best to prove they were not 
destructive forces in disguise, the crotchety farmer was as dis- 
He did not like boys and he intended they 

rala know it. And as for scouts and bicycles, he fairly snorted 
fiame at the sight of their uniform, saying they would be of more 


courteous as possible. 


use in overalls hoeing corn, 

Nevertheless Tub found a silver lining to his daily cloud. And 
it was a decidedly bright little bit of color, for Betty Nelson was 
To be sure Betty 
was only about quarter past five, roly-poly, big eyed and loyally 
To her Tub Sykes was 


as merry and folksy as her parent was morose. 


addicted to the breid and molasses habit. 
fairy prince without disguise. He was never in too much of a hurry 
to play with her, he generally managed to find some kind of gum 
or cand, in his pocket and he could make wonderful things wit! 
a jack hice. If Betty had had her way, the Mercury Patrel would 


have pitched camp in the Nelson front yard and spent its time The nurse thought it absurd to start 
playing with her instead of in learning camp life with Mr. Went- on such an emergency call with no 


worth down on Mirror Lake. 





better directions 
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OR a day or so Tub had hoped that the little girl’s attitude might soften her father 

but the only sign he gave of taking any interest in her new-found friends was 

shown one evening as he, was taking Tub’s money for the milk. “ Bull’s been turneg 
into the fer paster,” he growled. “ He don’t like Boy Scouts neither.” 

Tub chuckled. “ We do our best to be friends with everyone, Mr. Nelson,” he said 
“but none of us is going to try to forcé his affections on old Rip and Roar. Wh, 
do you keep the brute? He'll kill somebody someday.” : 

“Not if they keep away from him. ‘’Night.” Mr. 
started for the distant “ paster” to retrieve his pet. 

“Make a good team, that pair!” snorted Tub. “One of ’em’ll bite t’other some- 
day.” He picked up his milk can and started down the lane. “ Whoever would have 
thought I'd turn milk maid!” he sighed. “ Anyway, I’ve an easier job than Betty. 
Don’t see how she always sees the sun shining, living with that thunder cloud.” ~ 


Hitch Post had for- 


Nelson turned his back and 


Tub found the thunder cloud in full career the next evening. 


gotten about the bull but had made the fence in time to take a header into safety. 
The sad part was that safety was in the corner of the Nelson mowing. 
would not listen to reason; the boy had trespassed. 


The farmer 

The fact that such trespass had 
been made vitally necessary 
by his bull counted for noth- 
ing with him. He raged at 
Tub until even that good- 
natured fellow’s nerves were 
ragged and he fled. 

“Youre some popular up 
at the farm, Hitch,” he an- 
nounced, when he arrived 
back at camp. “ You should 
have let the bull bunt vou. 
It would have saved me a lot 
of trouble.” 

“Somehow or other I 
wasn't thinking of you, Tub.” 

“I'm going up there and 
try to make Mr. Nelson see 
he’s no right to allow such a 

brute at 
declared the 


dangerous large,” 
Scoutmaster. 
“Tt’s passed the joking stage, 
. ” : 
fellows. 

“It sure has!” agreed Bud. 
“ 4 ._” 

Want me to go, too? 


“If vou want.” 






“We'll have supper waiting when you get back.” 
Billy picked up an ax and attacked the wood pile. 

“ Right-o!” 

“Spuds, perch, bread and jam, bacon, milk and 
tea for supper, sir. You've taught us a lot in the past 
week. Don’t be late.” 

“We won't be.” 

The two started through the woods but neither looked 
forward to their task. They were silent as they came into 
the head of the lane, each thinking of what he would say. 
The evening was quiet and beautiful, the sunset glorious, 
the air cool and fragrant. “ Wonderful night to be in 
camp!” broke out Bud. “ Let’s build a big fire and have 
a sing-song.” 


“Fine! We’ll—Listen!” 







OR an instant they stood frozen. Again that agonized 
It was the cry of a man in terror— 
And it was followed, by the 


scream rang out. 
° the most frightful of all cries. 
sy ¥% short, wild roar of a frenzied bull. Wentworth and Bud 
dashed out of the lane without a word. Before them both 
rose the vision of Farmer Nelson being gored by his bull. 
Neither wasted breath to speculate. Both knew their help was 
needed. 

Neck and neck they reached the barn. There was no question as 
to the whereabouts of the bull. They saw and heard him in the 
barnyard. They started for the fence to look for the mangled man 
within. A sharp “Hi! Hi!” called them to the further corner. 
There, to their astonishment, they saw Mr. Nelson, his clothing un- 
ruffled, bending over a heap on the ground. 

They reached the frantic father together. White faced, he stared 
up at them piteously, then picked up the limp little body in his 
arms. “He got away from me,” he choked. “The beast tossed mJ 
Betty.” 

Mr. Wentworth touched the child tenderly. “ She’s alive,” he 
stated. “ We'll need help. Take her into the house and _ telephone 
for a doctor.” 

“Ain’t got a telephone.” 

“Where’s the nearest one?” 

“Ain’t none on the mountain. 
touched in his one tender spot and it left him helpless. 
I do?” he repeated. 

“We need a doctor.” 2 

“Tl hitch up an’-— “He stopped. “I can’t leave Betty, I can't. 
Bud Jackson's voice was gentle and comforting. 


What'll I do?” He had _ been 
* What'll 


“You needn't.” 
“It's Betty,” gasped Bud. 
“We scouts will take care of that.” 
“ Also they know something of first aid.” added Mr. Wentworth 
“Get organized, Bud, [ll help with Betty.” 
“She’d like that fat boy with her, I reckon.” 
“She shall have him,” Mr. Wentworth promised. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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ED GRAHAM thrust two forked sticks firmly into the 

ground on either side of the small fire, placed across 
them a slender length, of ironwood, and deftly slung from 
this a battered kettle half: full of water from the nearby 
stream. Then he settled back on his heels and his gaze 
wandered across the little clearing hacked out of the 
jungle to where, about another larger fire, a score of 
blacks squatted silently. 

For a moment or two he watched them thoughtfully, a 
puzzled pucker crinkling his smooth forehead. This was 
the second day that he had missed their constant shrill 
chatter and frequent bursts of carefree laughter. And 
there was something now in their huddled closeness which 
stirred in the boy a vague, indefinite uneasiness. Brushing 
one flannel sleeve across his flushed, moist face, he glanced 
over to where Ford Patterson sat, busily wiring neat tags 
upon the specimens they had collected the day before. 

“Say, Pat,” he asked abruptly, “what the dickens is 
the matter with the men?” 

The young man looked up quickly. “The men?” he 
He glanced swiftly over one shoulder. “Oh! 


repeated. 
Why, they—er—don’t like this part of 


You mean 
the country.” 
“They don’t? 
pretty slick.” 
Patterson laughed at the boy’s tone of enthusiasm. “ It’s 
not bad—for Africa,” he agreed. “ As a matter of fact 
it's been a simply wonderful locality for specimens. Why, 
in the past week we’ve found three new varieties of orchids 





What’s the matter with it? I think it’s 


and two——” 
“Oh, I know all about that,” interrupted Ted, remov- 


ing his hat to fan himself. He did not share his cousin’s 
botanical enthusiasm. “But what have the men got 
against it. I should think one place would be as good as 
another as long as they re being paid.” 

“TI can’t make out exactly what it is,” shrugged Patter- 
son. “They're close-mouthed beggars sometimes. Ever 
since day before yesterday Imboza’s been hinting in all 
sorts of ways that this isn’t a healthy place to be in and 
trying to persuade us to move south. To-day he’s turned 
grouchy and I’ve got to have it out with him as soon as 
I finish these labels.” 

“You want to give it to him good and plenty,” advised 
Ted, with the severity of sixteen years. “He’s nutty. 
There’s nothing to kick about here, with zs 





E broke off with a loud yell and leaping to his feet 

clapped both hands to the back of his neck. Some- 
thing soft, brown, shapeless, fell to the ground and was 
instantly crushed under foot to the accompaniment of 
furious exclamations. 

“You didn’t think it was so funny when one dropped 
on you last week,” sputtered the boy, surprising on the 
other's face a stifled grin. 

, He tenderly caressed his iieck on which had leaped up 
an angry red welt like the rash which comes from the 
poisoned fur of browntail caterpillars, but multiplied ten- 
fold. Patterson twisted on a final label and stood up. 

“T've always told you not to sit under those elephant- 
eared plants,” he reminded the boy. “ Tiger slugs seem to 
love them. Well, I guess I'll tackle Imboza and see if 
I can’t drag something definite out of him. Better get out 
the iodine bottle, old man.” 

He strolled off toward the other fire and Ted, taking 
his: advice, sought the medicine chest and anointed his 
burning neck with antiseptic. ‘The pain somewhat relieved, 
he rummaged amongst the supplies for tea and _ biscuits 
and was annoyed to find that a horde of red ants had 
invaded one tin through an imperfectly closed cover. 
It took him ten minutes to clear them out and when he 
returned to the fire, flushed and triumphant, he found 
Ford there, his face serious and puzzled. 

“I can’t make head or tail of it all,” he said in answer 
to Ted’s question, “ They’re in earnest all right and pretty 
well frightened over something. But the whole business 
sounds like a fairy tale or a nightmare.” 

“What is it? What are they scared of? 

Ford looked at him quizzically. 

“ The—Thunder Beast,” he returned briefly. 

Ted’s eyes widened. “What are you trying to do 
he demanded. “ Kid me?” 

Ford shook his head. “Nope. I’m simply telling you 
what I finally extracted from Imboza.” 


2” 


E dropped down cross-legged on the ground. Ted 
set down the rescued tin of biscuits and two cups, 
mechanically poured some tea into the boiling water and 
removed the kettle from the fire. Then he settled back 
on his haunches, his eyes having scarcely once left his 
cousin’s face. 
“Well?” he prodded impatiently. 





Patterson drew a long breath. 
“Imagine,” he began slowly, “a 


creature covered with scales, 
whose body would reach from 
here to—to that wild mango 


tree across the stream—roughly 
a hundred feet. ‘magine a thing 
with a ueck like an enormous 
python, a long snout with a horn 
on it, a thick, flat tail like a 
kangaroo.” 

He paused. Ted 
head emphatically. 

“TI can’t, Pat,” he said briefly. 
“T really can’t.” 

Ford shrugged his shoulders. 
“I don’t know that I blame you, 
Ted, but there it is. That’s the 
kind of a beast Imboza describes 
and which he says inhabits the 
jungle hereabouts and to the 
south and east. The natives call 
it the Thunder Beast because of 
a sort of thunderous, whistling 
roar it makes while rushing 
through the forest. Imboza swears 
he’s heard it; and once, when he 
was a young man, he got a 
glimpse of the creature near a 
lake some distance south.” 

Ted’s jaws gaped. “But 
surely Pat,” he stammered, “ you 
—you don’t believe——” 


shook his 


HE young man hesitated, his 

face thoughtful, pondering. 
“ I—don’t know,” he answered 
slowly at length. “I’ve seen and 
heard of strange things in this 
vast, unknown part of Central 
Africa. You remember when I 
was down in Rhodesia two years 
ago? I ran up against one of 
the mounted police, an awfully 
decent chap named Jennings. 
We got talking one night about 
queer experiences and he told me 
of one which had happened to 
him over a year before while he 
was patrolling in Barotseland. 
He was lost for’ several days and 
while following the edge of a 
vast swamp he came upon an 
enormous monster, half beast, 
half lizard, lying asleep in the 
open. He was so dazed and 
frightened by the size and hor- 2 
rible look of the creature, that 
he took refuge in a clump of brush. Before he got back 
his nerve he said that the thing woke up and glided into 
the swamp, travelling at a great speed. His description 
was practically identical with Imboza’s.” 

“But why didn’t we hear about it?” asked Ted quickly. 
“TI should think a thing like that would raise the dickens 
of a stir and be in a.' the papers.” 

“Jennings never told anyone. He was afraid of being 
laughed at. And that’s the very reason I haven’t opened 
my head about it until now. People would say he was off 
his nut. You know yourself you don’t believe it even after 
what Imboza’s told us.” 

“But how can I believe it, Pat?” protested the boy. 
“It’s so—so awfully wild and improbable. Why, there 
never was such a creature on earth, so how ii 

“Oh, yes there was,” interrupted Patterson quickly. 
“Haven’t you ever read about the mammoth and _ the 
dinosaurus and all the rest of those weird prehistoric 
beasts? Ages and ages ago the earth was full of all 
kinds of monstrous horrors, and in a climate like this and 
a country where hundreds of thousands of square miles 
are unexplored, I suppose it’s not entirely impossible that 
some of them may have survived. I’m not up on the 
details, but Sten By the way, where the deuce is 
Sten? ” 

“Oh, he went off exploring a couple of hours ago,” 
shrugged Ted. “ Looking for that everlasting Death Plant, 
I suppose.” 

Ford merely raised his eyebrows a, trifle and made no 
answer. But his heart stirred a little as it always 
did at the thought of this mysterious plant which ‘was 
the main cause of their presence in the unexplored depths 
of the African jungle. 











He slashed through the thick green stalk 


By Joseph B. Ames 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


ELSON had heard of it at 
Benguela on the coast from 
a Lunda porter just returned 
from the interior. He described 
it as monstrous purple bloom, 
the petals splashed ‘with gold, 
which gave forth a_ scent so 
sweetly powerful that it “stole 
away the senses.” To breathe in 
that perfume was death, said old 
Losaka, adding vaguely that it 
“turned red blood white.” 
Nelson and Patterson paid 
little heed ‘to these cryptic re- 


big 
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marks and to later warnings, 
setting them down to native 
superstition. _ Losaka’s descrip- 


tion of the amazing flower re- 
mained unshaken by much cross 
examination, and it really seemed 
as if he must actually have beheld 
this extraordinary plant. The 
two Americans, who had come to 
Africa for botanical specimens 
for an American Arboratorium, 
thrilled at the possibility of find- 
ing an entirely unknown species 
and lost no time in organizing an 
expedition into central Congo. 
Ted Graham was not a 
botanist, nor had he any official 
connection with the search. He 
was simply a big, wholesome fel- 
low of sixteen, unusually well- 
developed, mentally and physi- 
cally, who lived with his father 


in the African coast town 
where Mr. Graham, agent for 
a big New York importing 
house, made his headquarters. 
He and Ford | Patterson were 
cousins, and about the time 
the expedition was  organiz- 


ing, Mr. Graham was forced to 
make a business trip to New 
York. He was not particularly 
anxious either for the boy to go 
with him or stay behind alone, 
and Ford’s suggestion that he 
make one of their party came as 
a welcome way out of a difficult 
situation. 


O far Ted had had the time 
K? of his life. He enjoyed every 
moment of the long river trip 
and the even longer forest jour- 
ney that followed it. He was able to make himself use- 
ful in a score of different ways and this trait, combined 
with his cheerful disposition and almost abnormal sense 
of humor, made him popular with every member of the 
party. 

It is true that he had very little interest in the speci- 
mens which aroused so much enthusiasm in the two: white 
men. To him one plant was very like another, and he 
even poked fun at “Death Plant,” in whose existence he 
had no belief whatever. But though Sten Nelson was a 
rather serious person to whom botany was almost a re- 
ligion, he did not seem to mind these occasional slighting 
references and they had become great friends. 

“We may as well have our tea,’ remarked Patterson 
presently, breaking a rather prolonged silence, “and then 
I think we'll take a look for him. I’m afraid the situation 
is serious and we'll have to decide pretty quickly what we 
mean to do.” 

Ted poured out a cup of tea and passed it over, his 
eyes questioning. 

“I mean about the men,” explained Patterson. “They 
absolutely refuse to go on, and they’re so dead scared they 
may bolt at any time.” 

“ Gee-whiz!” exclaimed the boy. 
mess if they did that.” 

Almost in silence they hurried through the simple meal 
and then sought the corner of the clearing where Ted 
had last seen Nelson. Once in the forest his trail was 
easy to follow, for it had been literally hacked out of 
the mass of living green by one of those long, machete- 
like knives they all carried. Patterson led the way and 
Ted followed close behind, his usually cheery chatter con- 
spicuously lacking. 





“We'd be in a beastly 








He was thinking of Imboza’s thunder beast. Back there 
in the cheerful brightness of the clearing the tale had 
seemed too utterly incredible to consider seriously, but 


here in the weird, perpetual jungle twilight it was curiously 


different. 


IVING as he did in the more open country near the 
s coast, Ted had never grown used to the somber, ghostly 

norama of the forest. Those countless gray columns, 
trung together by myriads of slender, pendant threads, 
loops and festoons of silvered parasites, were not to him 
like real trees There was a touch of mystery in the pro- 
found spaces of shadow out of which strange vegetable 
issuming weird semblances of 


stray, feeble glints, per- 


shapes thrust themselves, 
humanity. The very sunshine 
petually changing and shifting—was like a magic dust of 
softened light \gainst a grav filigree of vine stems, the 
rimson dots of phyrnia berries or the red knots of the 


Here and 


there a monstrous mushroom stared whitely from a loose 


moma fruit, stood out like unknown jewels. 


sheaf of delicate fern, bearing a horrid likeness to some 
Distorted, tumorous lumps on 
The long, whiplike calamus, 


leprous, decaying skull. 
trees exuded gum like tears. 
the squirming, twisting lianes writhing from tree to tree 
might easily have been living serpents. The luxuriant 
growth on every hand was amazing, but to Ted, though 
he had not reached the point of putting his feeling into 
words, it was the unwholesome, bloated luxuriance of the 
sort which feeds on decay and rotting death. 

In such a place as this, he thought, nothing was too 
wild to fancy. As he followed Patterson rapidly along 
the tunnel-like path Nelson had hacked out of the under- 
growth, he found himself trying to form a mental picture 
f the dread, prehistoric Thunder Beast. Its great body 
would reach easily from that giant teak clear to the copal- 
wood tree whose glossy, burnished foliage he could just 
glimpse away off to the right. The snakelike neck, with 
its horn-crowned, hideous head, might rise 

*Ugh!” he muttered with a shiver of disgust. “I’m 
getting dotty. Say, Pat,” he added aloud, “doesn’t it 
seem as if Sten had chewed out quite a path for, not much 


more than two hours work?” 


“He's made progress, all right,’ returned Ford ab- 


sently. He paused. Then: “Do you—smell anything, 
Ted?” 
“Smell anything? Sure. 
What do you mean? ” 
“This isn’t like—the others.” Ford's voice held an odd 
note in it. “It’s sort of—sweet and rather— Well, I 


can’t seem to describe it exactly.” 


The place is full of smells. 


’ 


: sniffed the air vigorously and for the first time 


was conscious of an alien scent which he also found 


difficult to describe. It was sweet—cloyingly sweet, and 
yet underneath that sweetness there was a faint touch of 
something that repelled him. And as he moved forward 


along the path it grew stronger, more gripping. 

His interest in trying to place the odor, which was like 
nothing he had ever smelled before, made him forget to 
reply to Patterson. But the latter did not seem to no- 
tice that omission. His pace quickened; his head was 
thrust slightly forward; his eyes, staring intently along the 
curving path, were filled with a strange mingling of hope, 
incredulity and growing dread. 

\head the jungle brightened. 
Patterson’s bent shoulders, Ted saw across the tunnel a 
narrow strip of mottled sunshine. A moment later they 
emerged into a tiny glade through which there flowed a 
And there with one accord 


Suddenly over one of 


narrow, sullen forest stream. 
they stopped abruptly. 

To Ted it seemed as if that wave of sickening perfume 
drifting across his face was like a tangible presence. A 
spasm of nausea came over him and he saw Ford reel 
slightly. Then he stumbled forward to his cousin's side 
and an instant later a sharp cry burst from his lips. 

\t their feet, half hidden in the jungle growth, lay the 
body of Sten Nelson, face down, motionless! 

For a single stricken second the boy stared at that still, 
silent length of gray flannel and khaki. Then his eyes 
travelled swiftly upward from the outthrust hands and 
something seemed to grip his throat chokingly. 

Before him and above the fallen man, a monstrous bloom 
of purple splashed with gold seemed to hover in the air. 
It was huge—incredibly, unbelievably huge. Indeed, a foot 
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rule would scarcely have spanned that open trumpet 
mouth. The calix and the whole cuplike interior shone 
like dull, molten gold, and below it was a luxuriant inass 
of thick, fleshy, dark-green leaves covered with spots of 
full crimson. 

“ The—Death—Plant!” gasped Patterson in a strange 
voice. 

He took a stumbling step forward, but Ted caught 
his arm and dragged him back. His brain was swim- 
ming and it was almost pure instinct that warned him of 
their danger. Before him the purple flower seemed to 
sway and move like something alive and venomous and 
through his dazed brain floated the words of the old Lunda 
porter “it steals away the senses.” 


HEN all at once one hand brushed against the hilt of 
the long knife hanging at his side and his fingers closed 
spasmodically around it. With an effort he drew it forth 
and bending forward, he slashed through the thick green 
stalk that held the flower. As this fell at his feet the boy 
snatched it up and hurled it furiously from him. There 
was a faint, wavering cry of protest from Ford as the 
purple thing whirled through the air, gleaming gorgeously 
for an instant in a ray of sunlight, and then fell with a 
splash into the black stream and vanished out of sight. 
“Oh, Ted! You’ve—you've 
“What ja—want me—to do? 
we'd both have 


” 


mumbled the boy. “In 
about two seconds been down and out.” 

He drew a long, relieved breath. 
clearing as the fumes of that sickening perfume grew less 
and less. Then he glanced anxiously at the body on the 
ground and of a sudden he saw something which brought 
a gleam of horror into his eyes and made him wonder 
whether the beastly poison scent still lingered to distort 


Already his head was 


his vision. 

Nelson’s head was turned slightly to one side, his face 
not more than a foot away from the base of the Death 
Plant. The collar of his flannel shirt was opened, and 
fastened to his throat in a tight bunch were a number 
of slender, pale green curving things that writhed out from 
under the red splashed leaves like so many actual serpents. 

(Continued on page 66) 





A score of wild figures came leaping across the clearing silhouetted against the glow of the fire 
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HE morning light was still of that silver clearness 

that comes before the sun and the dew was heavy 

and wet upon the tufts of grass in the ruts of 

the unused road, when two boys, both a little 
hurried and breathless, went trudging up 
the steep slope of Seven Bays Hill. They 
had left their camp, pitched by the 
willow-fringed stream in the valley be- 
low, taken a shivering dip in the cold 
water and had tramped away up the 
trail leaving the third member of their 
company behind. It was that very one, 
Christopher Robeson, who had first sug- 
the expedition, saying that the 


gested 
sunrise behind the Green Mountains 
must be so well worth seeing that it 


would repay the effort of even such early 
rising as the long June days demanded, 
Although the others had laughed him to 
scorn, for he was notoriously drowsy- 
time for 





headed at even the ordinary 
getting up, he had clung sturdily to his 
resolution, so that it had finally been 
decided that all three of them were to 
climb the hill before dawn next day to 
see the sun come up. Yet here, in the 
end, were only two, while the originator 
of the plan still lay, sleeping soundly, 
in his camp bed in the white tent below. 

“Chris couldn’t wake up, after all his 
talk,” said Howard. Beckman, the light- 
haired, freckled boy who walked at the 
right hand side of the road, “what will 
he say when he finds us gone?” 

“We are none too early ourselves,” 
replied the other, Andrew Lloyd, the 
darker, slimmer one, “it is twilight still 
down in the valley, but there is some- 
thing very like sunshine on the tips of 
those poplar trees. And on the top of 
that chimney, too; I didn’t know there 
was a house up here.” 

“Yes, Caleb Bucksali told me yesterday that there was 
a house on this hill, that hadn't been lived in, he said, 
for sixty years. It looks like a nice old place, only a 
trifle lonely.” 

They had just reached the top of the steep trail and 
had stood still a minute, breathless with the long climb, 
when there was a great rustling beside the path, a red- 
brown head appeared among the thickets of sweet fern 
and tall briars, and Christopher, bursting through the 
bushes, came out on the beside them. 

“Didn’t beat me anyway,” he panted. “I ran after 
you, straight up the hill. But look, the sunrise has got 
ahead of us all.” 


road 


HE sun had indeed been before the three of them and 

hung just above the mountains, its fiery trail of 
scarlet and flame color not yet faded into blue. The 
view spread out before them, in the clear vividness of the 
early morning, was the widest and fairest they had seen 
since they came to camp on the Two Heroes Islands. The 
seven bays that had given the hill its name stretched 
below them in a great semi-circle, some mere rocky inlets, 
some the wide mouths of little streams, bordered with 
rushes, low ground and marshes. At the center of the 
great half circle was an island, half a mile, perhaps in 
width and length, with high, rocky shores and a close 
growth of dense green pines. The air was very still and 
the blue waters of Lake Champlain shone with a sparkling 
blue that fairly dazzled them. 

“There is something that looks like a boat in one of 
those harbors,” observed Andrew, but the others were not 
listening for they had turned to look at the house stand- 
ing behind five huge Lombardy poplars at the side of the 
road. 

The dwelling was a fairly large one, built so sturdily 
of great oak and pine timbers that, in spite of being so 
long empty, it was not yet falling into decay. Heavy 
wooden shutters closed the windows, but, where a hinge 
had rusted off, one of them swinging open. 
Christopher, moved apparently by idle curiosity, walked 
across the door-yard, his feet making no sound on the 
soft grass, and peeped in at the window. He turned back 
to the others, an instant later, with a startled face, and 
heckoned them to come close. At the same moment they 
heard from within a most disurbing sound, a groan that 
was almost a half-strangled sob. Very cautiously they 
tiptoed across the grass and peered over the high window- 
sill. 

They saw a big square room with a yawning black fire- 
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The house of Pierre Lebeau 


place, a few chairs and a table in the center of the floor. 
It was so grey and dusky that at first they thought the 
place was empty, but as they looked again, Andrew and 
Howard saw a huddled figure seated before an open win- 
dow at the end of the room. The shoulders were bowed, 
the white head was hidden between two rough hands and 
the long sobbing sigh that the boys heard again, told of 
heart-breaking trouble resting heavily upon this unknown 
sufferer. Presently the bent form—it was that of an old 
man—arose and stood leaning against window frame, look- 
ing out at the seven bays and the little island below. 

Fearing that the man might at any moment turn and 
discover them, the three boys slipped away as noiselessly 
as they had come and went quickly along the road that 
led down the hill. It was plain to all of them that such 
grief as they. had seen was not of the sort upon which 
they could intrude with offers of help and Sympathy. 

“It was that Frenchman, Pierre Lebeau, who has been 
so good to us ever since we came here,” said Howard, “ I 
had been thinking, every time I saw him that he was the 
cheeriest and happiest old fellow alive.” 

“What was he doing up here when he lives in that cot- 
* questioned Christopher, “ He 
and lame that he 





tage just above our camp? 
told me himself that he 
could hardly walk beyond his own gate.” 

“T wish we could help him,” said Andrew; “he has 
been kinder to us than any one else on the Islands. How 
can we find out what to do?” 


was so old 


HEN they mounted the path that very afternoon to 

the house of Pierre Lebeau they had not yet decided 
how the subject of the old man’s deep trouble was to be ap- 
proached. Nor after they had been there an hour, and 
he had been telling them stories and making them all 
laugh with his quaint, dry jokes, did they seem to have 
come any nearer to accomplishing their errand. Andrew 
was lying upon the short grass watching an eagle that 
sailed and dipped and circled above him 

“TI should like to be as free as he is,” the boy observed 
idly. “IT should like to be high up like that and able to 
see all that he sees.” 

He could imagine just what the bird saw; the blue 
ranges of the Adirondacks on one side and the Green 
Mountains on the other, coming closer together as they 
stretched away toward Canada, the shining waters of 
Lake Champlain lying between, with the line of islands 
down its center. He could see the hays and pine-covered 
headlands, the little valleys and hills on the Two Heroes 
Islands, and the white farm houses dotted here and there, 
everything spread out like a map below the soaring bird. 





“ Tree as he is?” echoed the old man who sat near him 
on the doorstone of the little cottage. “Eagles and 
American boys don’t’ know what freedom is, since they 
have always had if. Put an eagle in a cage for a year, 
_or send a boy like you to spend three 

months in such a land as that where I 

was born, then you could learn what 

it really means to talk of freedom.” 

“ Did you live in another country from 
this?” asked Howard, who was sitting 
on the doorstep by him. “ We thought 
you were French-Canadian.” 

“No, I was born in Alsace, and I can 
remember well the time when the Ger- 
mans took possession of it. Laws, fines, 
imprisonments; you could not turn one 
way or the other without stumbling 
over some of them. And when I 
eighteen and it grew time for me to be- 
come a German soldier, why, that was 
one order too many, and I came away.” 

“But wasn’t it hard to get away?” 
inquired Christopher. 

“Hard? It was said to be impossible. 
But the frontier between and 
France is long, and, though it is well 
guarded, there are places where a deter- 
mined fellow may slip through. And I 
was in the way of knowing where those 


, 


was 


Alsace 


places were.’ 

“And how did you Chris 
persisted, being a boy ever full of ques- 
tions. 

But old Pierre changed the subject. 

“The eagle is coming down,” he ob- 
served, “He will drop behind — the 
shoulder of Seven Bays Hill in a min- 
ute.” 


know?” 





NDREW turned over lazily on the 

A warm grass and watched the gray 

speck grow into a bird and the bird into a magnificent crea- 

ture with white head and mighty outstretched wings as the 

eagle circled in their direction, then swept away again 

and disappeared beyond the hill. But Chris was not to 
be diverted from his questionings. 

“Tell us how you knew a way of getting through?” he 
demanded. 

“When two countries hate each other there are always 
things going back and forth across the border,” Pierre 
Lebeau explained slowly. “ Bales of goods are smuggled 
across just to cheat the customs; money, jewels, men are 
slipped in and out just because they hate the law and 
love to defy it. Always has there been such hatred be- 
tween France and Germany and always has such smug- 
gling trade gone on. My father was in it, my grand- 
father, who knows how far back. I used to help, too, 
when I was a boy; used to get up in the night to tend the 
tired horses when hurried men rode silently into our gate. 
[ have peeped into the hiding-places under the hay and 
seen the packets of tobacco, the silks and strings of pearls. 
When I grew older I rode through the mountains myself, 
with heavy saddle-bags and the customs’ officers following 
hard behind—it was a life difficult and dangerous, and 
I—I loved it. The taste for smuggling was in our very 
hlood. But T had no love for being a soldier of the Ger- 
man Empire, so I slipped by night through those same 
mountain passes, crossed France and came to America. 
I have lived here all the rest of my life, and people have 
forgotten, mostly, that T was not born on this side of the 
Atlantic. But I do not forget.” 

“But now Alsace is free again,” remarked Andrew. 
“Don’t you want to go back?” 

“T am too old to go back,” was the regretful answer; 
“although if I could have carried a gun I would have 
returned to fight for my country. No, it was my grand- 
son who went, not I.” 

“And did he get to Alsace? Did he have much to tell 
you of the fighting?” Christopher asked eagerly. 

“He did not write,” the old man confessed reluctantly ; 
“and, though he has returned to this neighborhood, I 
think, I have not seen him close.” 

There was a strange, troubled look on his face as he 
spoke the last words. 

“T should think,” said Howard, as though voicing an 
idea that had been revolving slowly in his mind, “ that, 
after all the excitement and danger in Alsace, it must 
have seemed on these islands, where there are only farm- 
ers and fishermen, a little dull and slow sometimes.” 

“It was peace and freedom,” returned the old man; 
“and if, sometimes, there are stirrings for the old, law- 
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less lite 


He spoke with slow hesitation and sat star- 
toward where the mountain ranges 


ing away for a minute 

narrowed to the head of the lake and the gateway into 
Canada. “No, no,” he concluded more briskly, “it is all 
very different here in America, where we would not be 
worthy of our libe rty should we wish to break the laws.” 


YHERE came, through the quiet that followed, the sound 
4 ot hoofbeats on the narrow gravel road that wound up- 
ward to the Frenchman's gate. A horse came in sight, 
t black horse with wide, panting nostrils, carrying a thick- 


set rider. who seemed to rest heavily and awkwardly in 


the saddle. He drew rein before the cottage door as 
Pierre Lebeau rose to greet him. 
“TI have a broken lock here that needs mending,” he 


announced, fumbling in the pocket of his broad-skirted 


coat. “and it must be done at once. Do you hear?” 

He drew out a small, square, iron- 
bound box, whose lid flapped open as 
old Pierre examined it gravely. 


* And why cannot you have a sensi- 


a ting +, a 


ble American lock on your strong 
box. Monsieur Job Herron,” he said, 
‘instead of this queer, foreign one 


that, once broken, is almost impossible 
to mend.” 

The other scowled. 
not at all like the 
heavy-browed face and grim mouth. 

“It is none of your business where 


You 


did 
his 


Andrew 


expression of 


the lock came from. are to mend 


it, be paid for it, and stop your 
chattering,” he returned. “I must 
have it again by this evening.” 
“Suppose I cannot mend it?” re- 
plied Lebeau, with spirit. “Are you 


not old enough vet to know that, even 
by paying, you cannot make a man do 
what is impossible.” 


Christopher came forward and laid 


a hand upon the black horse’s nose. 
He was a beautiful creature, with 
slender legs and a coat as sleek and 
shining as a black cat's. It was evi- 
dent that he had been ridden un- 
mercifully, for his neck. where the 
reins touched it, was covered with 
foam and his sides were heaving. 


He started nervously when the boy 
touched him. 
“He looks tired. He is a beauty. 


What is his name?” Chris asked. 
Job Herron flicked his whip and 
the horse jumped again. 
“Oh, he is not tired. He always 
himself into a lather like that. 
He is of Morgan stock, and Morgan 


gets 


horses always will gallop up _ hills. 
Yes, he is a good enough horse. I 


haven’t had him very long. The man 
who sold him called him Storm.” 

Pierre had 
ing the broken lock. 

“I will have to put in a new one 
for vou,” he “and that 
will not be ready tonight. You will 
have to wait until tomorrow.” 


Lebeau been unscrew- 


announced, 


“While you sit here gossiping on 
your doorstep, I suppose,” returned 
Herron angrily. “I tell you that I must have that box 
this evening, and that I will have it. 


* 


Understand? ” 

And why have you such sudden need to secure your 
property,” inquired Lebeau, his sharp eyes narrowing, 
“on this honest island, where nol ody locks a door or even 
henhouse? You can take your box home with 
whistle for a locksmith who can perform 


latches a 
and 
miracles,” 


you 


THUNDER-CLOUD of anger swept over Job Her- 
4 ron’s dark face. 

“It is such a little island that it affords only one lock- 
smith, a chattering, impudent old fool who thinks he can 
make people pay him more by refusing to do their work. 
There are certain things I can say and do that 
make you a most unhappy old man, Pierre J_ebeau.” 

There was a pause, during which the boys, watching, 
saw the old Frenchman’s:face go quite white. 

“Well, well,” Herron added, suddenly quite amiable 
again, “I will come for the box this evening, and I have 
no doubt that you will get it ready. Good-by.” 

He turned his horse’s head and went cantering off down 
the road. 

“ He rides that horse cruelly hard,” Howard observed 
as he looked after the disappearing rider. 

“ He is a cruel man,” said Pierre Lebeau briefly. 


would 


AOR a long time the old Frenchman sat on the doorstep, 
brooding, his eyes on the ground, his face drawn with 
the pain of some deep anxiety. When he looked up and 
spoke it was abruptly, as though with sudden resolve, yet 
what he said seemed in no way related to the question of 
the moment. He was plainly trying to speak in a casual 
tone, although his voice shook; and Howard, who was sit- 
ting by him, told afterward that his hands shook, too. 

“Have you ever heard,” he said, “of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys?” 

“Why, surely,” answered Christopher promptly. “ We 
have heard of them all our lives. Weren't they the Ver- 
mont men who banded together to enforce the laws in 
early days and to fight in the Revolution? ” 

ais Yes,” 


is right. 


the old man nodded several times; “yes, that 
Brave men they were and loyal to each other, 
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“ You aré to mend it, be paid for it and stop your chatter ing” 


although they did not have much military discipline, and 
their only uniform was the sprig of evergreen they would 
set in their caps when they went out to fight.” 

“ But,” put in Howard as he paused, “ you were telling 
us-——” 

Old Lebeau went on as though he had not heard. 

“That old house up on Seven Bays Hill was one of 
their meeting-places, so I have heard. It was a tavern 
once, called the Two Heroes. These islands were named 
for two of their leaders, South Hero, where we are, for 
Ethan Allen, and North Hero for his brother Ira.” Again 
the old man paused. 

“Well?” Andrew. He was sitting bolt upright 
on the grass, his arms around his knees, staring at Lebeau. 
He wished that he might understand what was behind this 
rambling talk. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” Pierre broke off hastily. “I 
was just going to say that the tavern is an interesting old 
place and that you might like to visit it. They say it has 
been changed very little since Revolutionary times, but 
it has been empty now for a long time. It might be an 
experience for you to—to sleep up there one night. Yes, 
I know you are comfortable in your camp, but—there is 
no telling—boys like a change. It would not be a bad 
plan.” 

His halting talk seemed to die away into mere babbling. 


said 
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All three of the boys stared at him, completely bewildered. 
His hands shook more and more as he tried to go on with 
his work, yet, with a great and visible effort, he steadied 
his voice, but changed the subject abruptly again. 

“We are all citizens of this good free country,” he said; 
“citizens from the time we are born until we die. Some 
of us think we are too old to do much, and some too 
young, but we are mistaken. We owe our duty whatever 
our age. But it is better to be too young than too old,” 
he concluded pitifully, “because when you are too old 
you lose your spirit.” ; 


NDREW got up and dusted his knees. He lacked the 

boldness to ask Pierre Lebeau outright what was the 

trouble, and he found it made him and uncom- 
fortable to listen to things he did not understand. 

“TI believe it is time we got back to camp to cook our 

supper,” he said politely. “ We—we 

Come 


uneasy 


will be up again to see you. 
on, fellows. Good-by, sir.” 

They went off down the path to- 
gether toward where the tents of 
their camp showed by the stream. 

“What was he driving at?” An- 
drew inquired blankly, but the other 
two shook their heads. 

“He is certainly in trouble,” 
Howard said; “and that Job Herron 
seemed to have frightened him clean 
his wits. As far as I 
it, there is something wrong 
on; something that it might be 
But 


out of can 
figure 
going 
his duty or ours to put right. 
he can’t bring himself to tell us.” 

They strode on down the hill, How- 
ard leading the way. He _ stopped 
suddenly where the branch road led 
upward, the place being marked by a 
rude sign-post. Old and 
beaten as the letters were, they still 
showed faintly the words, “ To Seven 
Bays Hill.” 

“There was only one thing clear in 
all he said,” Howard observed. “ He 
for reason, 


weather- 


wanted very much, some 
to have us go up there.” 
They all stood hesitating. 
“Tt is mighty near supper time,” 
suggested Andrew. 
He used to think long afterward 


of what it would have meant had 
they all walked on, past the pointing 
signboard, past, the steep road, down 
to their camp, to cook their meal, 
swim in the river, sleep long and 
dreamlessly and forget all about 
Pierre Lebeau, his trouble, his strange 
desire and the house on the hill. 
Much, very much, would have been 
different had they done so. It took 


them a long minute to decide. 

They could see the roofs and the 
gables of the house on the summit 
and the four big Lombardy poplars 
that grew, slim, lofty sentinels, before 
it. The dropping sun had magnitied 
the shadows to gigantic proportions, 
so that the shade fell, in four long 
black lines, all across the house and 
The rest 


Once more 





ed 


nied 





its surrounding enclosure. 
of the hill was still bathed in late sunshine. 
the eagle could be seen dipping and rocking against the 
blue sky. 

“He said that it would be an experience for us to 
spend a night up there,” said Andrew. “ What do you 
think he meant? Ghosts?” 

“J don’t know what he was trying to tell us,” announced 
Howard firmly; “but I for one am going to find out if 
i can.” 

He turned and began to climb the steep, ascending road, 
while the others followed. 


CHAPTER II 
Tue Secret or Seven Bays Hip 


66 ITIZENS and heroes and sprigs of evergreen,” said 
Andrew as they came toward the door of the old 
house, “ Pierre Lebeau talked about so many things all in 
a breath that I didn’t understand at all. And why could 
that Job Herron have been able to frighten him so?” 
“He was rather a queer customer, too,” commented 
Christopher. “Job Herron looked to me like the pictures 
of old Puritans, with those square shoulders and square- 
toed shoes and that wide black hat.” 
(Continued on page 60) 
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URING the spring of 1901 I was sent to Alaska by 
D the New York Zoological Society, for the purpose of 
advertising among the hunters, trappers and traders the 
Society’s needs for live animals, and also to attempt to 
capture white mountain sheep. 

On April twenty-fourth, the steamship Bertha, on her 
first trip of the season, landed me at the little Indian vil- 
lage of Tyonek, about two-thirds the way up the Inlet. 

At Tyonek, I secured as head man, Mr. H. H. Hicks, 
a thoroughly competent and trustworthy fellow who was 
well acquainted with the sheep ranges and spoke the In- 
Any scout who knows Mr. Hicks’ 
“good turn” by sending it to 


dian language fluently. 
present address can do his 
me at Owego, N. Y. 

Most of the ice in Knik Arm, a tributary of Cook Inlet, 
was still intact (although Cook Inlet was free to its head) 
and would remain so until the spring tides should become 
high enough to tear it from the mud-flats at the head of 
the bays where, during the winter, it had slowly formed 
with each incoming and receding tide, until it had reached 
a thickness of eight feet. 

For this reason we were held up a week, but on the 
second of May, in a small sloop propelled by oars and a 
favorable tide we left Tyonek, and over a calm surface 
headed for Fire Island and the mouth of Knik Arm. Two 
hours later a breeze sprang up, so we hoisted sail and 
“forged ahead,” if that’s the correct nautical term. Late 
in the afternoon, through what appeared to be a haze, I 
saw an island, but soon discovered that it was simply an 
optical delusion: a mirage, such as are often seen in the 
deserts, but instead of being a beautiful lake, here it as- 
sumed the form of an island, 

At six o’clock we were bucking a strong tide, and 
through the field glasses I saw a squall coming ahead, and 
with it, the vanguard of the ice-pack, that floats backward 
and forward with the tides, a certain quantity of which 
each time finds its way to the open sea. 





AKING in some of the sail we began 
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floe, and on reaching the mouth of the chan- 


Mountaim 





ing from his cabin. We knew enough about Indian nature 
not to start an all day argument by sending for him, so 
we pushed off and rowed along close to shore. Jim came 
out of the cabin as we were passing and asked if we were 
not going to wait for him. Wait for him? Why! we sup- 
posed, because he had not shown up before, that he had 

decided not to go. 





nel, guided the boat into the entrance and 
found ourselves floating between walls of ice 
three feet high and about fifty feet apart. 


EVERAL Indians ran to meet and warn 

us that the ice ahead had jammed, so the 
sloop was beached behind a jetting piece of 
shore-ice, and unloaded, ‘The Indians were 
employed to carry the outfit the three hun- 
dred yards to the village and the unoccupied 
cabin to be our home during the brief stay. 

Here the sloop turned back with the next 
tide. We spent two days patching up a 
bateau we had rented, and engaging two In- 
dians, Andrew and Billy, who, like all In- 
dians, can never 
be hired with- 
out two or three 
days’ wrang- 
ling. 

On the morn- 
ing of May 
seventh, the 
bateau 
loaded, and be- 
ing of light 
draft we were 
able to push out 
into the narrow 
channel long be- 
the ice 
tound- 


was 


fore 
came in, 








beating back and forth, at first dodging 
the few seattering chunks of ice without 
much trouble, but as the floe became thicker 
the difficulty grew, and little progress was 
made until we managed to work in under the 
lee of Fire Island, which somewhat 
broke the main ice-floe. 


also 


It was useless to attempt to buck the wind, 
tide, and ice, so we anchored close to shore 
and as the tide receded, kept pushing the 
craft into deep water to prevent stranding, 
and to be ready to continue the journey with 
the incoming tide. The day was well spent 
when this happened, but we managed to gain 
ten miles and anchored at eleven o'clock, un- 
der a glowing Arctic sunset, (one could see 
to read a newspaper 
all night throughout 
June) near the east 
bank of the mouth 
of Knik Arm. 

Morning found the 
sloop high and dry, 
with about a hun- 
dred yards of mud- 
flat between us and 
; the water. With the 
floating of the boat 
we crossed to the 
west shore just in 
advance of the in- 
coming ice, which as 
we turned north, 
closed about 
we lay on our oars 
and drifted in the 
pack. There is little 
danger in drifting in 
this manner, if one 


ws 








us, SO 


Billy with two lambs 
takes the precautions photos used by permission of the N. Y. 
to wait until the tide ; 

is high enough to float the ice. Should it strand ahead, 
however, the ice behind will become blocked, and the heavy 
Pressure of the pack on so frail a craft as ours, would 
crush it like an egg shell. 

On nearing Knik we saw, with the glasses, that the ice 
in front of the village still adhered to the bottom, forming 
4 peninsula with a narrow channel on each side. The 
‘ourse we were following would carry us past the mouth 
of our channel, so we jumped out on the ice-cakes and 
hauled the boat through the pack to the very edge of the 
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ice peninsula we 
rowed up the other 
channel in’ open 
water until late in 
the afternoon, when 
landed on the 
east shore near a 
cabin owned by an 
Indian named 
James Ephim. 
James was reputed 
to be a_ mighty 
hunter and 
hoped to add him 
The first lamb captured to our party. 

The camp - fire 
had scarcely been kindled when James and 
his family appeared. Hicks told him that 
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we were bound for the mountains after 
live sheep, but realizing the difficulties 
of capturing and transporting adult ani- 


mals, we hoped to catch the lambs and 
bring them up by bottle. James listened 
to the end of the story and then gave us 
the same encouragement that I had _ re- 
ceived from the minute I sat foot in the 
country; to wit: 

“It can’t be done. Young sheep are born 
in the inaccessible crags and from the minute 
of their birth are as capable of taking care 
of themselves as are their parents.” No, he 
was positive it couldn’t be done. 





ICKS then hinted that his presence with the expedi- 

I tion would be acceptable and then made him a direct 
offer. Well now, that put an entirely different aspect to the 
situation. Jim thought that there was a possibility of suc- 
cess. Yes, he was quite sure of it on second thought, and 
finally, to make a long story short, it was the easiest under- 
taking on earth. Of course, he was not sure he could go, he 
had to consult his wife, he would let us know in the morning. 
Morning came, and we began to load the boat. Jim 
did not turn up although we felt that he was watch- 


Feeding the family 


ing the end of the 


We were in a hurry. 
and as the boat was 
already somewhat 
crowded, we had de- 
cided that we did 
not really need him. 
Oh no, we were 
wrong. He had al- 
ways intended to go. 
If we could only 
wait for him to pack 
his duds he would be 


with us in a few 
minutes. We _ relue- 
tantly agreed to wait 
“a few minutes,” 
and I believe that 
Jim broke all In- 
dian records for 
hastily joining an 
“Billy” as Hicks photo- expedition. 
The delay was 


graphed him 
enough to enable the 


incoming ice to overtake us, so again we floated 
in the pack close to shore until the tide turned, 
when we worked our way to the bank and tak- 
ing refuge behind a projecting piece of shore- 
ice, kept pushing the boat into deeper water as 
it threatened to strand with the receding tide. 

At eight o’clock we started out, well ahead of 
the ice, and by ten, had entered the mouth of 
Knik River. The sluggish current at first met 
with, proved that our battle with the treacherous 
ice was at an end. 

Two days later, May tenth, after “lining” the 
boat with ropes along the shore, against a strong 
current, (during which we all had several amus- 
ing and at the same time exciting experiences 
with quicksand), we made a base-camp at the 
junction of a small stream which ran into a 
tributary of Knik River up which we had turned. 

Enough of the timber was cleared away to afford an 
unobstructed view of the mountains back of the tent, so 
with the glasses we had, on each side, about three miles of 
rugged range under observation, while directly opposite 
camp on the east side of the river was a huge mountain 
towering high above timber-line. 

There were still great patches of snow on the mountain 
sides, but practically none in the low-land. At all hours 
throughout our stay we frequently heard the roar of snow- 
slides and the peculiar hissing sound that immediately fol- 
lows it for several seconds. 





ROM the time camp was made sheep were in sight 

through the field glasses; three behind us to the west 
and three on the mountain across the river opposite camp. 
We finally identified them as rams. 

A solitary old ram, who loafed on the slopes within a 
mile of camp for several days, we named Billy. We al- 
ways knew where to find him. One day while the Indians 
and I were prospecting for a water passage into a lake 
three miles away, Hicks took my camera and _ secured 
several fine photographs of the old veteran at close range, 
one of which I reproduce. The Indians were strong for 
transferring Bill from the mountain to their stomachs, but 
I concluded that bacon, bannocks, rice, beans and coffee 
were good enough for a people who had heretofore been 
living on straight dried salmon, so Bill lived on. 

As all the sheep in sight seemed to be rams, Hicks and 
Andrew shouldered their blankets and two days’ pro- 
visions, and pitched over the mountain back of camp on 
a sheep prospecting tour. The other two Indians and I 
spent the time hunting the mountains in our vicinity, but 
saw nothing. Hicks found plenty of snow on the west side 
of the mountain and scarcely any exposed feeding ground 
for sheep. He saw one black bear and three rams. 

It had been impossible for me to gain any information 
concerning the lambing season. Even the Indians, who are 
credited with wonderful knowledge of animal life, were 
unable to say when the lambs were born. From the ap- 
pearance of the country, it seemed that we were some- 
what ahead of time; nature surely would not bring her 
infants into this world on snow, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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6<é E sure youre right, then go ahead.” That is 
what Big Bob, ex-forest ranger and veteran 
scoutmaster, always said, and never before 
had there been an occasion for Sandy to ques- 
tion the general applicability of his much admired troop 


leader’s words, 

Ile had been christened Harry Sanderson and no one was 
ever able to determine whether it was his last name or his 
shock of red hair 

But that has nothing to do with the story or the ex- 


that had won for him his nickname. 


asperating situation with which the lad was now con- 
fronted. Never before had he been so tempted to defy the 
law: to take matters into his own hands, let come what 


might; to throw discretion to the winds and trespass on 


forbidden territory; even to run the risk of being punished 
as a poacher. Though, in truth, there was little danger 


of his being caught; for the underbrush grew thick on 
that forbidden territory and Sandy was a crafty woods- 
man and knew every inch of the ground. 

Here, previously, he had been free to roam about as he 
would. Nevertheless, even while he: stood storming within 
himself before the new ly 
him henceforth from enjoying that which he had come to 
consider his own, the same oft-repeated admonition of 
job's kept crowding insistently into his memory and 
Even from his youthful view- 
feel sure that he was really 


erected sign, which prohibited 


Big 
held him bound to the spot 
point, he could not exactly 
justified in crawling—as he had done so many times be- 


fore—under the fence which separated him from that 
newly posted area. 

He wondered what Big Bob would do in a case like 
his—and all the while he could hear the ripple and splash 


of his dearly beloved trout brook only a few rods beyond. 
\nd here and there, where the vegetation was less thick, 
he could even see patches of the little stream itself, with 
myriads of dancing sunbeams flecking the rock-broken 
surtace, 
TOW Sandy Sanderson was a real fiisherman—not so 
much from the point of fish taken, although he 
usually landed his share; but because he loved the sport 
fur its own sake. ‘Most anyone can enjoy fishing as long 
is luck is with him; but it is a real fisherman whose casts 
lose none of their skillfulness and dexterity at the end of 
a day which has brought forth not a single 
Such indeed was Sandy; and on those inevitable 
when the fish didn't 
seem the least bit hungry, 
he might be found 
sistently lashing 
the stream after 
many an older 


so much as 
strike. 
davs 


per 


angler than he had 
given it up as 
hopeless. It 


was also 


a matter of pride 
with him that he 
always threw back 
every fish which was 
not considerably over the 
allowable length — another 
proof that he was a real 


fisherman. 

Until recently 
bamboo pole, a few yards of 
line and a dozen or so hooks had com- 
prised pretty much all there was to our 
young angler’s outfit. Instead of gay 
colored flies and ornamented plugs, he 
had used worms and grubs and other 
live baits. He was a fisherman of the 
old school; yet not from choice. Un- 
like others of the same school he had 
not shared their contempt for what they 
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called new-fangled contraptions. Indeed he had seen many 
a speckled beauty coaxed to the surface by a silken fly 
whose body concealed a vicious little hook—had held his 
breath, fascinated, while the victim rushed madly away 
with the thing in his mouth; the reel playing a merry 
accompaniment as the line ran out—had watched the give 
and take of tke battle that followed, every nerve tense 
with excitement; till at last the fish was safely within 
the net and he had been able to breathe regularly once 
more. And how he had envied the angler and how he 
had longed for the necessary equipment, that such an ex- 
perience might be his! But jointed rods and reels and 
flies had been beyond the reach of Sandy's pocketbook 
and he had had to himself with his unwieldy 
pole and his can of live bait. 
in moderate circumstances and were not entirely in sym- 
pathy with him in his desire to possess a more elaborate 
outfit. 


content 


Sandy’s parents were 


OWEVER, after weeks and weeks of saving coupons 
I cut from the wrappers of a particular brand of 
laundry soap which his 
to partially realize his desire—had 
“Fishing Outfit No. 3” 
list in the premium catalogue. It included 
fly rod of questionable make, a nickel plated reel, a dozen 
But, as might have been 


had 


become 


been able 
the proud 
according to the 
a four piece 


mother used, he 


possessor 


hooks and half as many flies. 
expected, the tip of the rod promptly broke at the first 
tryout and the reel lost its click soon afterwards. 
Nevertheless, the determined young fisherman had con- 
tinued his efforts with what remained of the tip and 
found that he could still catch fish, despite the absence 
of the click in his reel. And, what was most important 
from the sportsman standpoint, was the experience he 
was getting in handling his rod and the skill he rapidly 
acquired in placing his fly where it would do the most 
He was also quick to learn the many other little 
arts in angling which often make all the difference in the 
world between a good day’s catch and a series of regrets. 
He had had the new outfit a month or so when, toward 
the end of an otherwise uneventful day, he had made a 
final cast into a deep dark pool, which had hitherto ap- 
peared quite uninhabited, and made the great discovery 
which later came to play a most important part in his 
career as a_ fisherman. 
The thing happened so 
suddenly ‘and so unex- 
pectedly that, — before 
Sandy had time to think, 
it was all over and noth- 


good. 


Sandy told him about the big trout 


By Perry Prann 
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ing remained but a 
series of ever widen- 
ing circles to show 
where he had been 

the grand- 
father of trout 


great 


all 


Tle read it again 


and again 


himself. Up from the bottom of the pool he had come, to 
give one mighty lunge at the little fly and then had dis- 
appeared; and no amount of coaxing induced him to show 
himself again. In vain had the young angler endeavored 
to tempt him with every art which he knew, changing flies 
Still his efforts ‘had been of no avail 
and finally darkness had forced him to give up until 
another day. 


again and again. 


ZWROM that time life held new thrills for Sandy San- 

derson. For sometimes the big fellow would appear 
in the more shallow parts of the pool where, for an in- 
stant, he was plainly visible; but generally he kept to the 
deeper water and always darted out of sight at the lad’s 
approach. 
any 


Nor was he sufficiently curious or hungry, at 
time, to investigate the befeathered silken 
objects that hung so enticingly at the end of the line 
above him. 

The persistent Sandy tried him from all sides of 
the pool; but it was of no use. Apparently, his body 
cast just enough shadow on the surface to make the 
trout wary. At least that was the conclusion he 
had finally arrived at, and from that time he at- 
tempted only long casts into the pool from the cover 
of the bank underbrush which surrounded it, at some 
distance back from the water's edge. But again he was 
unsuccessful; for his rod was only a cheap affair at 
best, and being crippled by the loss of half the tip, 
was quite unequal to the task required of it. The 
fly fell short of its mark each time and landed with 
a splash which would hardly have fooled a subcon- 
scious pickerel, if there had happened to be one 
sunning himself in the vicinity, much less a_ trout 
like this monarch of the deep water. The longer the 
boy waged his battle against the big fish, the more 
futile it seemed. Yet he felt confident that if he 
could but make that little barbed lure behave 
properly, he might still outwit his clever antagonist. 

Finally, one day, in a. burst of extravagance, he 
had gone to the village hardware store and bought 4 
wonderful new split bamboo rod which he had stopped 
to admire, as it lay in the window, every time he 
passed by. It was a handsome silk bound rod with 
agate leads and had cost him nearly all the money 
he had made earlier in the season picking berries and 
which his parents had induced him to lay aside for 
the avowed purpose of partially defraying the ex- 
penses of his education. But it had seemed to him, 
just then, that everything else was of little im- 
portance beside catching the big trout; and he meant 
to do it too, if the new rod would accomplish all that 
he expected of it. 


various 


HEN, bright and early on the following morning. 
after a hurriedly eaten’ breakfast, he had 
started for the stream—only to be confronted, where 
the fence crossed his path, by the big new sig”. 
He read it again and again and a sickening, sink- 
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ing sensation came over him, as he realized the full mean- 
ing of the sinister words it bore. The bottom seemed to 
have suddenly fallen out of everything. The very first 
word—“WARNING ”—set forth in bold type, seemed 
like a challenge in itself. Then followed the startling in- 
formation that his fisherman’s paradise had been bought 
and stocked by a certain Rod and Gun Club from a nearby 
city. But what had been the cruellest blow of all—what 
had all at once produced that big lump in his throat— 
were the final lines: “ All persons not members, or un- 
accompanied by a member, of said club are henceforth 
forbidden to trespass within the limits of the above 
described territory, for the purpose of hunting or fishing.” 
To say that the sign, with its message of warning, had 
cast a sudden gloom about the lad would be putting it 
lightly. His cup of sorrow seemed overflowing, 

Then the keen disappointment he felt gave way to a 
feeling of anger and he picked up a stone and hurled it 
furiously at the silent sentined blocking his path. What 
right had those city fellows, with their fancy creels and 
their thermos bottles, to prevent him from fishing in his 
own little stream? he thought. ‘They shan’t do it,” he 
said aloud, gazing dejectedly at the new rod with which 
he had pictured himself, a hundred times, battling with 
his wary e@pponents of the deep pool, “They shan’t,” 
and he started as if to put his thoughts into action; but 
he hesitated—and it was those words of Big Bob’s that 


had done it. 


HE big scoutmaster had once saved Sandy’s life, 

when he had slipped from their swimming raft and 
hit his head on the edge as he went under, and after- 
wards had earried him all the way home, although the 
lad knew nothing about it at the time. Since then they 
had been very fast friends—this mere boy and the man— 
the elder teaching his young pal the many little ways he 
knew of getting the most there was out of the “Great 
Outdoors.” Sandy, moreover, had proven an apt pupil 
and came to consider his brawny leader as sort of an 
oracle in all things pertaining to outdoor life. His judg- 
ment he considered supreme. His decision was final; and 
it was he who had said, “* Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead.” 

So there he stood, as we found him in the beginning of 
our story, torn between conflicting emotions; loath to 
go, yet knowing that the longer he hesitated, the harder 
it was going to be to accept his defeat. The defeat, too, 
would not have seemed half so hard to bear, had it not 
meant the abandoning of the big fellow in the deep pool. 
Even while he stood there, he several times contemplated 
a mad rush for the familiar haunt and an attempt to cap- 
ture his prize and get away without anyone becoming 
the wiser. 

In the end, however, his inborn sense of right and wrong, 
the ethics of the game he so dearly loved and, perhaps 
more than anything else, his deep regard for Big Bob, 
won out. He turned his back, as he thought, for the last 
time on all that was so dear to him and retraced his steps 
toward the highway by which he had come. With head 
bent and visage dimmed by real tears, which he wrathfully 
brushed aside, he plodded along the dusty road. 


OR did he notice the approach of anyone until sud- 
LN denly he was accosted, and glanced up to recog- 
nize a brother fisherman in the person of Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who owned a department store in the big city. 
Besides considerable wealth, he was said to have indi- 
gestion, or something, which he was trying to cure by 
various kinds of outdoor recreation. He was already a 
familiar figure to Sandy—with his knickerbockers and 
plaited jacket. Furthermore, Sandy had little regard for 
the man or his skill as an angler, although Joshua Rey- 
nolds was undoubtedly a member of the Rod and 
Gun Club. His first remark bore out this assump- 
tion. 

“You didn’t seem to have much luck,” he said, 
“Did our warden chase you off?” 

“No, he didn't,’ snapped the lad, “ And I could 
have caught the biggest fish in the brook without his 
knowing anything about it, if I had had a mind to.” 

Mr. Reynolds appeared considerably amused 
at this. “I wish I had the same amount of confidence 
in my own ability,” he said, “but tell me, why did 
You pass up so golden an opportunity?” 

Then Sandy told him why. He also told him about 
his discovery of the big trout and his unsuccessful at- 
tempts to capture him; of how he had come to buy 
the new rod which had cost so much money and he 
wound up by relating, in detail, the episode of the 
new sign. 

His listener was very attentive throughout the re- 
cital; and only awaited the finish to enquire more 
about the big fish and the location of the pool where 
he lived. 

“Won't you come back and help me catch him?” 
he said with enthusiasm; and incidentally he had 


said just the right thing. For had.he merely asked to be 
told the exact location of the pool, he might never have 
known; the angry Sandy having made a vow, back there 
by the fence, to guard this secret well against all members 
of the hated club. But to actually help in the capture 
of the trout somehow seemed different. It was really the 
next best thing to catching him himself; and he wanted 
very much to see how his old enemy would look out of 
water, if indeed it were possible to catch him at all. 


S° once more he headed for the brook, tramping along 
beside the gentleman of the knickerbockers and the 
plaited jacket until they came to the point where the foot- 
path branched off from the main road; and here Sandy 
assumed the lead. He gave a defiant glance at the new 
sign as he approached it for the second time that morning; 
then crawled under the fence and onto the forbidden 
ground, while his comrade chose the aerial route and 
clambered over the top. 

They proceeded along the brook until, suddenly, the 
youthful guide held up his hand to indicate that they 
were nearing the enchanted spot. Then both advanced 
with due precaution until they were amongst the under- 
brush which surrounded the monarch’s lair. 

Here the attack was to be launched and silent prepara- 
tions were quickly made. It was but a minute or two 
before Mr. Reynolds had assembled his rod, clipped the 
reel into place and secured the fly, which his young friend 
had chosen, to the end of the line. Then the little false 
insect was sent out, with a fair amount of skill, Sandy 
thought, onto the surface of the quiet pool—to beguile the 
big fellow into accepting it as real; but the deception 
failed. Not even a bubble appeared to mar the surface. 
The line was carefully’ reeled in again and a second at- 
tempt was made to lure the trout up from the bottom; 
but with no better results. Then a third and a fourth 
time the little fly sailed through the air to alight on the 
still waters; but there were no answering movements 
from below to show that. the trout paid the least bit of 
attention to what was going on above him. 


E of the knickerbockers and the plaited jacket 

cast a skeptical glance at the silent tense little 
figure beside him; but, at his young guide's sug- 
gestion, moved around to the other side of the pool 
and replaced his old fly by a fresh one. Once more 
the wary creature, hidden in the depths below, was 
given an opportunity to come up and be caught; but 
he absolutely refused to do so. Then, after numerous 
other unsuccessful attempts from different points 
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about the pool and evident failure staring him in the 
face, the angler’s casts began to lose their initial dexter- 
ity; and he finally turned on Sandy with the remark that 
he didn’t believe there ever was a fish there. 

This speech, however, fell upon unconscious ears; for 
that worthy young fisherman had assembled his own rod 
and was making preparations to carry on the attack him- 
self against their unseen opponent, since the older man 
had apparently given it up. And Joshua Reynolds looked 
on in silence, much interested in the lad’s preparation and 
wholly amused at the idea that his young friend dared to 
hope for success where he had so persistently failed. 

Finally, after threading his line through the leads and 
testing its strength as he did so, he knotted on the fly 
he had selected and was ready. Cautiously he approached 
the pool and, when just within the outer edge of the un- 
derbrush, carefully raised his rod and stood poised for the 
cast. Then the little fuzzy thing at the end of the line 
shot out and described a perfect arc, as it dropped deftly 
onto the surface, and began a series of very life-like move- 
ments, right in the center of the dark area which indicated 
deep water beneath. 


ere in order to have our story turn out in the way 
x that most fishing stories with a happy ending are 
expected to do, the big trout should have waited until the 
young angler was on the point of giving up in despair. 
Then, at the crucial moment, he should haye yielded him- 
self as a sacrifice to the success of the occasion; thereby 
giving his captor the op- 
portunity of snatching 
victory from defeat and 
winning the customary 
(Continued on page 46) 
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For five minutes the boy battled with his clever opponent 
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By Tine Li 


NCE *pon a time dey was a li'l black boy 

O whut he name was Mose. An’ whin he 

come erlong to be ‘bout knee-high to a mewel, 

he “gin to git powerful *fraid ob ghosts, *ca’se 

de’ys a grabevard in de hollow, am’ a burvin’- 
ground on de hill, an’ a cemuntary in betwixt an’ be- 
tween, an’ dey ain't nuffin’ but trees nowhar in de clearin’ 
shanty an’ down de hollow whar de pumpkin- 


by ae 
patch am. 

An’ whin de night come 
all whut kin be heard in 


ain't no sounds at 
but de 
trembulous an’ 


erlong, dey 


dat locality 


rain-doves, 


whut mourn out, “ Oo-o0-0-0-0!" jes dat 
scary, an’ de owls, whut mourn out, “ Whut-whoo-o-o-o! 
more trembulous an’ scary dan dat, an’ de wind, whut 


* You-vou-o-0-o !” mos’ scandalous, trembulous 


Dat a powerful onpleasant locality for a 


mourn out, 
an’ seary ob all. 
li'l’ black boy whut he 

Ca’se dat li'l’ black boy he so specially black he can’t be 
dark at all *cept by de whites ob he eyes. So 
whin he go’ outen de house at night, he ain’t dast shut he 
‘ca’se den ain’t nobody can see him in de least. He jest 
who know’ but whut a great, 
it cant see him? Aw 


name was Mose. 


seen in de 


eves, 
as invidsible as nuffin! An’ 
big ghost bump right into him ‘ca’se 
dat shore w’u d seare dat li'l black boy powerful’ bad, 
vever’body knows whut a cold, damp pussonality a ghost is. 
black Mose go’ outen de shanty at night, 
By day he 


case 


So whin dat lil? 
he keep’ he eyes wide open, you may be shore. 
eyes ‘bout de size ob butter-pats, an’ come sundown he eyes 
‘bout de size ob saucers; but whin he go’ outer de shanty 
at night, he eyes am de size ob de white chiny plate whut 
set on de mantel; an’ it powerful’ hard to keep eyes whut 
am de size ob dat from a-winkin’ an’ a-blinkin’. 

So whin Hallowe’en come erlong, dat li’? black Mose 
he jes mek’ up he mind he ain’t gwine outen he shack at 
all, He cogitate’ he gwine stay right snug in de shack wid 
he pa an he ma, rain-doves tek notice dat de 
ghosts are philanderin’ roun’ de country, ’ca’se dey mourn 
out, “ Oo-00-0-0-0!” an’ de owls dey mourn out, “ You-you- 
0-0-0!” De eyes ob dat lil’ black Mose dey as big as de 
white chiny plate whut set on de mantel by side de clock, 


sun jes a-settin’! 


ap, 
ca’se de 


an’ de 
So dat all right. Lil black Mose he scrooge’ back in de 
corner by de fireplace, an’ he *low he gwine stay dere till 
he gwine to bed. But byme-by Sally Ann, whut live up de 
road, draps in, an’ Mistah Sally Ann, whut is her husban’, 
he draps in an’ Zack Badget an’ de school-teacher whut 
board’ at Unc’ Silas Diggs’s house drap in, an’ a powerful 
lot ob folks drap in. An’ li'l black Mose he seen dat gwine 
be one s’prise party, an’ he right down cheerful ’bout dat. 


1 O all dem folks shake dere hands an’ ‘low “ Howdy,” an’ 
Ss “ Why, dere’s lil?) Mose! Howdy, li'l’ 


rrin” ’ca’se he 
grin, *ca’se he 


some ob dem say: 
Mose?” An’ he so please’ he jes grin an’ 
ain’t reckon whut gwine happen. So byme-by Sally Ann, 
whut live up de road, she say, “ Ain’t no sort o’ Hallowe’en 
lest we got a jack-o’-lantern.” An’ de school-teacher, whut 
board at Unc’ Silas Diggs’s house, she “low, “ Hallowe’en 
jes no Hallowe'en at all *thout we got a jack- 
o’-lantern.” An’ li’? black Mose he stop’ a- 
grinnin’, an’ hé scrooge’ so far back in de 
corner he ’most’ scrooge frough de wall. But 
dat ain’t no use, ’ca’se he ma say, “ Mose, go 
on down to de pumpkin-patch an’ fotch a 
pumpkin.” 
“T ain’t want to go,” 
“Go on erlong wid yo’,” 


say’ lil black Mose. 
say he ma, right 
commandin’, 
“TIT ain’t 
say’ Mose ag’in. 
“Why ain’t yo’ want to oe 


go?” he ma ask. 2% talc i 
“Case I’s afraid ob de "= * 


ghosts,” say’ li’ black Mose, _ 
an’ dat de particular truth 
an’ no mistake. 

“ Dey ain’t no ghosts,” say’ de school-teacher, whut board 
at Unc’ Silas Diggs’s house, right peart. 

“°Co’se dey ain’t no ghosts,” say’ Zack Badget, whut dat 
"feared ob ghosts he ain’t dar’ come to li’? black Mose’s 
house ef de school-teacher ain't ercompany him. 

“Go ‘long wid your ghosts!” say’ lil’ black Mose’s ma. 

“ What’ yo’ pick up dat nonsense?” say’ “Dey 
ain’t no ghosts.” 

An’ dat whut all dat s’prise-party ‘lows: dey ain’t no 
ghosts. An’ day *low dey mus’ hab a jack-o’-lantern or de 
fun all spiled. So dat lil’ black boy whut he 
he done got to fotch a pumpkin from de pumpkin-patch 
down de hollow. So he step’ outen de shanty an’ he stan’ 
on de door-step twell he get he eyes pried open as big as 
ma’s wash-tub, mostly, an’ he say’, ‘ ‘Dey 


want to go,” 


he pa. 


name is Mose 


de bottom ob he 
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You Will Never Be Sorry 
For living a pure life. 
For doing your level best. 
For being courteous to all. 
For looking before leaping. 
For hearing before judging. 
For thinking before speaking. 
For harboring clean thoughis. 
For being generous to an enemy. 
For stopping your ears to gossip. 
For asking pardon when in error. 
For promptness in keeping promises. 
For being honest in business dealings. 
For giving an unfortunate person a lift. 
For putting the best meaning on the acts of others. 
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ain’t no ghosts.” An’ ground, an’ 
dat was de fust step. 

An’ de rain-dove say’, * Oo-00-0-0-0 !”” 

An’ li'l black Mose he tuck anudder step. 

An’ de owl mourn’ out, * Whut-whoo-o-0-0 !” 

Aw li'l black Mose he tuck anudder step. 

An’ de wind sob’ out, “ You-you-o-o0-o !” 

Av li'l black Mose he tuck one look ober he 
he shut he eyes so tight dey hurt round de aidges, aw’ 
he pick’ up he foots an’ run. Yas, sah, he run’ right 
peart fast, An’ he say’: “ Dey ain’t no ghosts. Dey 
ain’t no ghosts.” An’ he run’ erlong de paff whut { 
lead’ by de buryin’-ground on de hill, ’ca’se dey ain’t 
no fince eround dat buryin’-ground at all. 


he put’ one foot on de 


shoulder an’ 


O fince; jes de big trees whut de owls an’ 

de rain-doves sot in an’ mourn an’ 
whut de wind sigh an’ ery frough. An’ 
brush’ lil Mose on de 
run jest a bit more 


sob, an’ 
byme- 
by somefin’ jes arm, 
which mek him 


faster. \n’ byme-by somefin’ grab 
li? Mose by de aidge of he coat, an” 


he fight an’ struggle an’ cry out: “ Dey 

ain’t no ghosts. Dey ain’t no ghosts.” 

An’ dat ain’t nuffin’ but de wild brier 
whut grab him, an’ dat 

ain’t nuffin’ but de leat ob 

a tree whut brush he 


| mp 
it Hi ng: 


“Hit un i ud 


. 





my head! * said a bia 


voice all on a sudden 


“ Let loosen 


dat ain’t nuffin’ but de branch ob a hazel-bush 
But he downright scared jes de same, 
’ca’se de wind an’ de owls an’ de 
rain-doves dey signerfy whut ain’t no good. So he scoot 
past dat buryin’-ground whut on de hill, an’ dat cemun- 
tary whut betwixt an’ between, an’ dat grabe-yard in de 
hollow, twell he come to de pumpkin-patch, an’ he rotch’ 
down an’ tek’ erhold ob de bestest pumpkin whut in de 


cheek, an’ 
whut brush he arm. 
an’ he ain’t lost no time, 
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Dey Ain’ t N © Gho Sts patch, an’ he jes yank dat stem wid all he might. 
“Let loose my head!” say big voice all 


on a suddent. 
Dat li'l? black boy whut he name is Mose he 

jump ‘most outen he skin. He open he eyes an’ 
he “gin to shake like de aspen-tree, ‘ca’se whut dat a-stand- 
in’ right dar behind him but a ’mendjous big ghost! a 
sah, dat de bigges’, whites’ ghost whut yever was. An’ j 
aint got no head. Ain’t got no head at all. Li Sad 
Mose he jest — on he knees an’ he beg’ an’ pray’: 

“Oh, ’scuse me! *Scuse me, Mistah Ghost!” he beg’. “ Ah 
ain’t mean no hares at all.” 

“ Whut for you try to take my head? 
fearsome voice whut like de damp wind outen de cellar, 
*Scuse me!” beg’ lil? Mose. “ Ah ain't 
head, an’ I ain’t know you was dar at 


* as’ de ghost in dat 


“"Scuse me! 
know dat was yo’ 
all. *Scuse me!” 

“ Ah ’scuse you ef you do me dis favor,” say’ de ghost. 
“ Ah got somefin’ powerful important to say unto you, an’ 
Ah can’t say hit ’ca’se Ah ain’t got no head; an’ whin Ah 
ain’t got no head, Ah ain’t got no mouf, an’ whin Ah ain't 
got no mouf, Ah can’t talk at all.” 

An’ dat right logical fo’ shore. Can’t nobody talk whin 
he ain’t got no mouf, an’ can’t nobody have no mouf whin 
he ain’t got no head, an’ whin li'l’ black Mose he look, he 
see’ dat ghost ain’t got no head at all. Nary head. 

So de ghost say’: 

“ Ah come on down yere fo’ to git a pumpkin fo’ a head, 
an’ Ah pick’ dat ixact pumpkin whut yo’ gwine tek, an’ Ah 
don’t like dat one bit. No, sah. Ah feel like Ah pick yo’ 
up an’ carry yo’ away, an’ nobody see you no more for 
yever. But Ah got somefin’ powerful important to say 
unto yo’, an’ if yo’ pick up dat pumpkin an’ sot it on de 

place whar my head ought to be, Ah let you off dis 
time, ’ca’se Ah ain’t been able to talk fo’ so long Ah 
right hongry to say somefin’ !” 


O li'l black Mose he heft up dat pumpkin, an’ 
K de ghost he bent down, an’ li’ black Mose he 
sot dat pumpkin on dat ghostses neck. An’ 
right off dat pumpkin head ‘gin’ to wink an’ 
blink like a jack-o’-lantern, an’ right off dat 
pumpkin head ’gin’ to glimmer an’ glow 
frough de mouf like a jack-o’-lantern, an’ 
right off dat ghost start’ to speak. Yas, sah, 
dass so. 

“Whut yo’ want to say 
quire lil black Mose. 

* Ah want to tell yo’,” say’ de ghost, “ dat 
yo’ ain't need yever be skeered of ghosts, 
ca’se’ dey ain’t no ghosts.” 

An’ whin he say dat’ de ghost jes 
venish’ away like de smoke in July. 
He ain’t even linger round dat local- 
ity like de smoke in Yoctober. He 
jes dissipate’ outen de air, an’ he 
gone intirely. 

So li’? Mose he grab’ up de nex’ 
bestest pumpkin an’ he scoot’. An’ 
whin he come’ to de grabeyard in de 
hollow, he goin’ erlong 
yever, on’y faster, whin he reckon, 
he'll pick up a club in case he gwine 
have trouble. An’ he rotch’ down 
an’ rotch’ down an’ tek’ hold of a 
lively appearin’ hunk o’ wood whut 
right dar. An’ whin he grab’ dat 
hunk of wood . . . 

“Let loose my leg!” say a big 
voice all on a suddent, 

Dat li’? black boy ’most jump’ 
outen he skin, ’ ca’se right dar in de 
paff is six ‘mendjus big ghosts, an’ de big- 
ges’ ain’t got but one leg. So li’? black Mose 
| . jes natchully handed dat hunk of wood to 
1 | dat bigges’ ghost, an’ he say’: 

“"Scuse me, Mistah Ghost; Ah ain’t know 
dis your leg.” 


5” 


unto me?” in- 


same as 


An’ whut dem six ghostes do but stand 
round an’ confabulate? Yas, sah, 
Ar’ whin dey do so, one say’: 
“°Pears like dis a mighty likely li’? black 
boy. Whut we gwine do fo’ to reward him fo’ politeness?” 
“Tell him whut de truth is *bout ghosts.” 
So de bigges’ ghost he say’: 
“ Ah gwine tell yo’ somethin’ important whut yeverbody 
don’t know: Dey ain’t no ghosts.” 
An’ whin he say dat, de ghosts jes natchully vanish 
away, an’ li’ black Mose he proceed’ up de paff. He s0 
(Continued on page 65) 


dass s0. 
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HAVE the greatest mother on earth. I cant call 
her a “little mother,” for she’s five feet six inches tall, 
I and weighs just exactly what she ought to accord- 
ing to the table of weights. If she were a trifle less 
active she might put on too much flesh, but she’ll never 
keep still long enough for that. I always 


Even Grandfather and Grandmother are as gallant as 
veterans about it. So go ahead—but come home first, if 
you can. You needn’t fear we shall make it hard for you 
—not we. We may offer you a good deal of jelly, in our 
enthusiasm for you, but you could always stand a good 








enjoy having her along on any kind of 
an outing, for she’s game for just any- 
thing, and awfully good company, too. 
_ fact, she seems more like a vigorous 
girl than anything I can compare her 
with. And I think her sons are mighty 
lucky chaps—especially just now that 
the war game’s on. 

Yes, that’s a picture of Mother; neat 
little holder for it, isn’t it? Yes, I know, 
she does look interesting, doesn’t she? 
She’s an awfully good shot, and drives 
her own car, and rides like a Cossack, 
and does a lot of otber things—not to 
mention making home—well—what it is. 
I suppose I’m rather braggy about her, 
but I tell you I feel that way just now, 
and I'm going to tell you why. 
She’s pretty, too, don't you think so? I 


though you would. 

The thing that started me off was 
Hoofy Gilbert coming across the dorm 
hall with a letter in his hand. We called 
him Hoofy because he hated walking so, 
and always drove his big yellow roadster 
from one class to another, even if it was 
only a thousand feet straight across the 
campus to the next lecture. Well, 
Hoofy came in that day—it was just be- 
fore.the Easter vacation—looking as if he 
were down and out for fair. It turned 
out he’d written home about enlisting, 
and he’d got back a letter from his 
mother, all sobs. He didn’t know what 
to do about it. You see the fellows were 
all writing home, and trying to break it 
gently that when they got there they’d 
have to put it up to the family to say 
“Go, and God bless you!” But it was 
looking pretty dubious for some of my 
special friends. Their mothers were all 
right, an awfully nice sort, of course, but 
when it came to telling Bob and Sam and 
Hector to enlist—they just simply 
couldn't do it. 

Hoofy said he’d got to enlist, in spite 
of his mother. He knew it was his duty, 
but he’d rather be shot than go home 
and go through the farewells. He 
knew his mother would be sick in bed 
about it, and she’d cling round his neck 
and cry on his shoulder, and he’d have 
to loosen her arms and go off leaving her feeling like 
that. And his father would look grave and tell him not 
to mind, that his mother wasn’t well, and that she couldn’t 
help it—and Hoofy really didn’t think she could, being 
made that way. Just the same, he dreaded going home 
to say good-bye—dreaded it so much he felt like flunking 
it and wiring he couldn’t come. 





TOLD him he musn’t do that—that his mother would 

never forgive him, and that he’d have to put 
on a stiff upper lip and go through with it. And 
Hoofy owned that that was the thing he was 
really afraid of—that his upper lip wouldn't keep 
stiff but would wobble, in spite of him. And of 
course a breakdown on his own part would be the 
Worst possible thing that could happen to him. 
No potential soldier wants to feel his upper lip 
unreliable, no matter what happens. It’s likely to 
make him flinch in a critical moment, when 
flinching won’t do. 

I was looking up at a picture of Mother on the 
wall over my desk as I advised him to go home, 
and he asked me suddenly what my mother 
wrote back when I told her. I hated to tell him, 
but he pushed me about it, so I finally got out 
her letter and read him the last paragraph—but one. The 
last one I wouldn’t read to anybody. 

“It’s all right, Son, and we’re proud as Punch of you, 
that you want to be not only in America’s ‘First Hun- 
dred Thousand? but in her ‘First Ten Thousand’ We 
know it will stiffen your spine considerably to hear that 
your family are behind you. Well, we are—just ranks 
and rows of us, with our heads up and the colors waving. 


Copyright Doubleday, Page & Co. 


“God could not be everywhere so he made mothers.” 
of old paid tribute to the one best beloved to the people on earth. In our own time recognition 
and honor are paid cur mothers by setting apart each year the second Sunday in May as Mother's 
Day. ‘One way for you boys to keep that day is to do an exira good turn or two for her; “an 
extra’ good turn or two, for of course every day thoughtful scouts do a gocd turn for Mother. 

Our interest in Mother's Day is expressed in publishing this story, which is made possible 
because the author, Mrs. Grace S. Richmond, and the original magazine publisher, The Ladies 
Home Journal, and the book publisher, Doubleday, Page & Company, have all united with us 
in doing one great big good turn. Our readers will surely join with us in thanking all these 
good folks for such generous co-operation. 
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“You game little sport, you—you’d put the spine into a jelly-fish any time.” 


deal of jelly, you know, so there’s no danger of our mak- 
ing a jelly-fish of you—which wouldn’t do, in the cir- 
cumstances. That’s rather a poor joke, but I'll try to 
make a better one for you to laugh at when you come. 
When shall we expect you? No—we won’t have the vil- 
lage band out, and will try not to look as if we had a 
hero in our midst, but we shall be awfully glad to see 
Jack just the same.” 

When I looked up after reading this, Hoofy looked like 


WNIT 


Mother’s Day 


a small boy who’s been staring in a shop-window at a 
fire-engine he can’t have. He heaved a big sigh, and said: 
“Well, I wish my mother’d take it that way,” and went 
out, banging the door after him. And I got up and 
went over and took Mother down and looked at her, 
and said to her: “You game little sport, you— 
you’d put the spine into a jelly-fish any time. And 
I wouldn’t miss going home to hug you for good-bye if 


That is the way one of the wise men 
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By Grace S. Richmond 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


I knew the first round of shot would get me as a result.” 

So then I packed up, and went around and saw the 
dean, who assured me that, even though I didn’t stay to 
finish my Junior year, I’d keep my place and get my dip, 
no matter how long the war lasted. Then he looked over 
his spectacles at me, and said it was a 
good thing I was so tall and slim—it 
would be a crack marksman who could 
get me, or even tell me from a sapling at 
five hundréd yards; and we grinned at 
each other and shook hands. Good old 
Hamerton-—I hope he’ll be there when I 
get back. Then I wired Mother and took 
the train for home. I don’t know 
why I always write and wire Mother in- 
stead of Father, for I think a lot of my 
dad. But he’s pretty busy at the office, 
and not much of a letter-writer, except 
by way of a stenographer. Mother al- 
ways gives me his messages in her letters, 
and when I get home he and I talk up to 
date. 


UST Mother met me at the train—the 

girls were in school, and Dad not yet 
home from the office. My kid brother 
hadn’t been told, for fear he’d cut school 
altogether. Mother had the roadster— 
and it was shining like a brass band. 
She looked just as she always does— 
tailored out of sight, little close hat over 
her smooth black hair, and black eyes 
shining through a trim little veil that 
keeps all snug. No loose ends about 
Mother, I can tell you, from the top of 
her stunning little hat to the toes of her 
jolly little Oxfords over silk stockings 
that would get anybody. Even her 
motoring gloves are “kept up,” as we 
say of a car. The sight of her, smiling 
that absolutely gorgeous smile that shows 
her splendid white teeth, made me mighty 
glad I'd come home. 

Act as if I'd come to say good-bye, 
and could stay only twenty-four hours? 
I should say she didn’t. Kissed me, with 
her hand on my shoulder—glove off— 
and then said: “Want to spin round 
the Circle, Jack, before we go home? 
By that time they'll all be there.” 

“Sure,” I said, grinning at the car. 
We're not rich, and I dont sport a car 
to go to lectures with, like Hoofy and a 
lot of other fellows, so ours always looks 
darned good to me when I get home. 
Mother understands how I’m crazy to 
drive the minute I can .get my hands 
on the wheel, so without an invitation I 
put her into the seat beside me and took the Griver’s place 
myself. She settled down, same as she always does, and 
remarked: 

“It’s always so good to have you drive. I never shall 
get quite the form you have.” 

Which wasn’t true a_ bit, for she drives just as well 
as I do—she ought to, I taught her. But she has an 
awfully clever little trick of making a fellow feel good, 
and I like it—who wouldn't? A lot of mothers never 
lose an opportunity to take a son down a bit— 
though I don’t suppose one would whose son 
had come to say good-bye. That same sort are 
the ones to weep on their boys’ shoulders, though, 
I’ve noticed. 

We started off at a good clip, and right away 
Mother said: 

“ Now tell me all about it,” exactly as if I'd 
just won an intercollegiate, or something. 


O I told it all to her, and was glad of the 
chance. I hadn’t had time to write much 
about it, but I could talk fast enough, and I did; 
and she listened—well, she listened just exactly as 
another fellow would. I mean—you didn’t have 
to color the thing, or shave off anything, or fix 
up any dope to ease it for her, because you knew she 
wanted it straight. So, naturally, you gave it to her 
straight—which is much the best way, if people only 
realized it—for it’s all got to come out in the end. And 
when I was through, what do you suppose she said? Just 
about the last thing you’d expect any mother to say: 
“It’s all perfectly great, and I don’t wonder you 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Camping 


WONDER how ma \ 


the things we t ced 


scouts have been trying out 


thout last month. You know 
time just talking about 


need dl 


vacation to prepare 


there is no use in wasting 
things unless we put them into practice, and we 
the time we have between now and 
for that trip. Let's begin our pow-wow this month with 


a little talk 

Tents 
N ATURALLY, the first thing we think of in planning 
4 On 


the outfit is the tent. e can get along on short 
trips without tent, throwing up a wind-break when it 
blows hard, or building lean-to, using the tarpaulin for. 
roof if it rains, and you should learn how to do these 
things when vou have to in emergencies. But in the long 


run it generally pays to take a tent. 
When I say a tent, I don't mean a house. One day in 


the wilds of Canada I ran across an outfit in a wall tent 


lmost as big as a flat for light housekeeping. We sized 
them up at once as duffers and dubbed them the “ circus 
tent outfit.” When we saw them afloat in a canoe piled 
high with all kinds of junk, we knew that our judgment 


is correct 

All vou really need in the way of a tent is a shelter big 
enough to keep your bed dry at night when it rains. One 
doesn’t live in a tent in camp. He Jires outdoors, and 
All the tent you 
really need can be rolled up into a very small bundle. A 
little “pup * tent 
favorite is the lean-to shelter with open front. 

The simplest kind of shelter is the ordinary “ baker” 
tent, so-called because it has the 


goes into the tent only when necessary. 


s good enough for short trips, but my 


shape of the reflecting 


even in which we bake our camp bread—and it works 


in very much the same way. It is the finest thing you can 
Pitched with its back to the 


wind with a good fire built close in front, the sloping roof 


imagine for cold weather. 


reflects the heat and you can take off your gloves and 
In the 
summer time it is delightfully airy. Of course in hot 
weather you don't put the fire close enough to be un- 
comfortable, 


coat even with the thermometer well below zero. 


M favorite tent for light hiking is a little shelter that I 
4 use as often as conditions permit. In principle it is 
like a baker tent, but it is pitched on a ridge pole or rope in- 
stead of a square frame. This makes it lighter because 
it uses less material, and makes it shed water better, since 

the slope is steeper and there is no broad roof 
It is made of light 
but closely woven cotton goods, waterproofed 
with alum and sugar of lead. 


to sag and hold a puddle. 


It weighs just 

four and a half pounds, and is big enough for 

three to sleep in on a pinch. Some day 

I will tell you how to make one just 
like it. 

Don't try to use an ordinary wall 

tent when traveling. 





























It is heavy 
and bulky and clumsy and takes a 
long time to pitch. And whatever 
you do don’t have a tent that shuts 
up tight at night. You might just 
as well sleep in the cellar. Don't 
have anythjng to close the front of 
your tent unless it be a mesquito 
bar. And by the way, that 
is a very important item if 


YW 


IS 


AS 
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By F. A. Vreeland 
Member of the Campfire Club of 


America and the National 
Court of Honor 


you are going where the troublesome little humming birds 


are plentiful. 


Beds and Bedding 
7 HE most important thing in camp is the bed. It is 
all very well once in a while to pull through a night 
shivering with the cold or squirming between rocks -and 
bumps, when yeu have to, but an experienced camper 


always takes pains to get a good night’s rest, and the 


more experienced he is the more care he will take in pre- 


paring his bed. He knows that with a good night's rest he 
is ready for a hard day's work; without it he is not good 
for much. So he takes great pains in selecting his bedding 
to suit the particular trip he is making, and in fixing it for 
the night. 

The best kind of bed for any given trip depends upon 
the conditions—the kind of country, the time of year, the 
probable state of the weather, and the facilities for carry- 
ing. So all I can do here is to lay down some general 
rules and leave the rest to the camper’s judgment. 

First, we want to get the greatest possible warmth with 
the least weight. The warmest thing of the kind for its 
weight is wool (barring eider down, furs and such ma- 
terials that are used only in wilderness work). And wool 
is warmest when it is soft and not too closely packed. <A 
hard, tightly woven blanket is not nearly as warm as a 
soft fluffy one of the same weight. The reason of this 
is that the thing which keeps us warm is really not so much 
the wool itself as the air entrapped between the fibres of 
When the wool is woven hard, we lose the ad- 
vantage of the air spaces. Fortunately soft, warm woolen 
blankets are easy to get in these days. Modern army 
blankets (not the old, before-the-war style) are very good 
and can be bought quite reasonably. 


the wool. 


HE warmest thing I have ever used is a quilt made 

of two sheets of thin flannel stuffed with carded 
wool, in the way an ordinary bed quilt is stuffed with cot- 
ton. It was designed by Major David T. Abercrombie, and 
is one of the finest things he ever made. These quilts are 
expensive if you buy them from an outfitter but a scout 
who lives where sheep are raised could make one very 
easily and quite cheaply for himself. Such a quilt made 
an inch or so thick will keep one warm in very cold weather. 
Do not waste money on cotton blankets. If vou gauge 
them according to the amount of warmth they give they cost 
almost as much as wool, and they have one great disad- 
vantage. Cotton absorbs moisture like a sponge, and when 
damp it becomes chilly and clammy so that it is practically 
useless for bedding. Wool does not absorb moisture read- 
That 
is why a woodsman wears woolen underwear and heavy 


ily, and it keeps its warmth even when quite damp. 


woolen socks in camp, even in warm weather. 

You should be sure to have some sort of waterproof 
ground sheet to put under your bed, to keep the moisture 
of the ground from your bedding. When traveling the 
same sheet is used to wrap up your pack, and on a pinch 
it may be used also as a poncho. The best material in the 
long run is an oiled tarpaulin. Rubber is good when new, 
but it is expensive and after a little use it cracks and is 
Ordinary table oil cloth will do 
for short trips until it cracks. 


no longer waterproof. 


HERE is a good deal of art in making the camp bed. 
The first thing is to select a suitable spot. This 
should, of course, be a piece of dry ground, preferably 
soft with 
mould or 


leaves or 
vegetation. 
And be sure that it is 
smooth and free from 
bumps and stones be- 


- 

2 a 

A, 

ae a 
or 4 ae « % 
i fore you build your bed. 
‘ One can spend a night 
if necessary on bumpy 
ground, but a little time 
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spent in leveling is well worth the trouble. The hardness 
matier much—the things that 





of the ground does not 
make your bones sore are bumps. 

When camping in woods where there are balsam, fir or 
delightfully soft bed can be made of 
“browse”, that These are 
broken off about a foot or a foot and a half long by 
taking the twig between the thumb and finger and bending 
it sharply downward. When you get the trick it will snap 
like a pipe stem. The branch tips are laid on the ground 
like feathers on a duck’s back, the tips pointing toward 
the head and the points stuck into the ground. They are 
shingles, beginning at 
Then if you want to be 


spruce trees, a 


is, the tips of the branches. 


laid overlapping each other like 
the head and ending at the foot. 
very luxurious, go over it again with another layer, sticking 
the points through the lower layer. This will give you a 
bed that will make you hate to get up in the morning. 

A bed like this is very comfy and is worth making if 
you are going to spend several days in one place, but after 
you have been out a while you will not care to bother too 
much with bed building. When you get used to it the 
bare ground, if lev el, with perhaps a little hollow for your 
hip, is perfectly comfortable. I have spent three months at 
a time in camp without ever bothering to pick browse for 
a bed. 


AVING prepared the foundation for your bed and 
spread the ground cloth, the next thing is to arrange 
the bedding. There are several ways of doing this. One 
very good way is that used by the cow-punchers in the 
West. Lie down on your back and spread all your 
blankets over you, one on top of the other. Then roll 
over to the left, and as you roll let the right side of the 
blankets flap down over your back. Next turn back to the 
right, rolling on top of this under-flap. By turning clear 
over on your face the left hand side of the blankets will 
flap under your back on that side. Then when you turn 
back on your right side you will find yourself rolled up like 
a mummy and as snug as can be. Finally, lift your feet 
and with a quick, dexterous flop turn the lower end of the 
blankets underneath, and you are fixed for the night. 
If you are short of bedding you can keep much warmer 
by doubling up. Spread half your bedding on the ground, 
making a bed wide enough for two, then you and your 
bunkie lie down on it, close together, spreading the other 
half over you. Tuck the flaps well under your feet and on 
both sides, and you will sleep much warmer than if you 
lay singly, provided your bunkie does not pull your share 
away from you. If he does, you will know what to do to 


him. 


LWAYS remember the first rule of camp bedding is 

have at least as much under you as you have over. 
The reason is that the ground is almost as cold as the 
air, and your bedding does not keep out the cold so well 
when compressed. Consequently, the layers underneath, 
squeezed flat by your weight, do not give as much warmth 
as those over you. 

In windy weather a sheet of canvas adds greatly to the 
warmth of the blankets by keeping the wind from sifting 
through them. Such a sheet is always used by the cow- 
punchers and is called by them a Tarp.” When folded 
under in the way described above # takes the place also 


a 


of the ground sheet. 

If you are going to spend much time in camp it is 
well worth while to fix a permanent bed, instead of using 
loose blankets. I do this by folding my blankets lengthwise 
about three inches at one side of the middle, making the 
top fold six inches wider than the bottom. This makes @ 
flap which tucks under your’side when you go to bed. 
Then I sew the lower ends together, turn under the upper 
flap and sew it for about a foot or eighteen inches up the 
side. This makes a sort of bag or pocket which keeps your 
feet from kicking out. Any ‘number of these folder 
blankets may be put together, one inside of the other. Then 
I have a slip cover made in the same way out of closely 
woven, but not waterproof, cotton goods. This has tapes 
along the side a foot apart which can be tied together, 
making the whole thing into a sort of bag.. When you get 
in bed simply reach down and tie the tapes and you are 
perfectly snug for the night. In the morning untie them 
and the whole bed can be thrown open for airing. This 
arrangement is much better than the ordinary sleeping 

bag, since it is far 
See cn easier to get into 
and is not so hard 
to air. It is better 
also not to have the 
cover waterproof, 
since a waterproof 
(Con’t on page 73) 
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ANY years ago, when I was about ten years old, 

a broken axle on a “grub-wagon” introduced to 

ine the age-old problem of the survival of the 
fittest, and then and there I discovered that, nine times out 
of ten, the problem is one of food and drink. 

There were five other boys in the party, ranging from 
eleven to sixteen years, and one full grown cowpuncher, 
The axle on our wagon broke in a ford of the Nachez 
River in the heart of the Cascade Mountains of Washing- 
ton, and four hours later [ dolefully watched the cowboy 
ride away to the lowlands with the broken axle balanced 
across his saddle. Now it wasn’t the thought of being left 
alone that made me doleful, for I was an optimistic 
youngster, it was the memory of the cowboy’s crisp bacon, 
steaming oatmeal and golden-brown bannocks cooked to 
perfection over a well regulated camp fire. 

None of us had ever had the experience of shifting for 
ourselves, and the older boys were just the age to want 
to run things in their own way. Their attitude towards 
food was expressed by a rough and ready Scotch boy. 
“Any feller can cook grub.” He said scornfully, “You 
just wait until supper time comes and I'll show you!” 

When supper time came he “showed us” and after the 
howls had quieted down the other older boys tried their 
hands with results that were horrible to contemplate. The 
food that didn’t get burned was half cooked, and what 
wasn't half-cooked was filled with sand and sticks, for 
we had chosen the worst of camping spots—a sand-spit, 
and every breeze that blew raised a regular dust-cloud. A 
large part of what we cooked fell into the fire, for during 
the day time we were too busy fishing for trout or swim- 
ming in the river, and when darkness fell we had to get 
along with the rotten sticks that we could pick up near 
camp with the result that our fire was always falling to 
pieces and carrying our pots and pans with it. 


WEEK later when our cowboy rode grinning into 
i camp with the welded axle he was met by a sadder 
nd wiser crowd of boys, and as he good-naturedly began 
his preparations for the evening meal six pairs of young 
eves intently followed his every movement. During the 
delicious supper that followed not a word was spoken, we 
thinking! That was my first 


were too busy eating and 
lesson in camp cooking and it has stuck in my memory to 
this day, and the most important part of the lesson is 
this: be neat, clean, and systematic in the preparation of 
your food, but first and last—build a guod fire. 

Fire building is the most important part of outdoor 
cooking, and no one can learn to build fires by reading a 
book. I have seen many diagrams of different types of 
fires and read endless articles about the proper method of 
making fires, but my experience has convinced me that 
there is but one good fire—the simple, everyday fire built 
of long pieces of wood, and raised from the ground by 
fire-dogs of green wood. This is the identical fire that 
burns on the hearths of American homes, with the two 
slight differences that the outdoor fire is built of longer 
logs so that several pots can be suspended over the flames, 
ind fire-dogs of green wood are substituted for those of 
iron, On rare occasions when it is necessary to roast meat, 
a higher fire is preferable, but from the swamps of Florida 
to the Alaskan “tundra” the “long” fire is the standard. 

After my experience on the Natchez River I graduated 
to a sheet-iron camp-stove. Most of my trips were in the 
Cascade mountains, and packhorses made transportation 
an easy matter. Cooking on a camp-stove was the last 
word in’ simplicity and I vowed that I would never again 
g0 into the mountains without one. In a few years, how- 
ever, good fortune took me to Alaska, and it was during 
the years of primitive living that followed that I learned 
to look on the camp-fire as the outdoor man’s best friend. 
I learned a second lesson too, for I discovered that one of 
the greatest joys of the outdoor life was the satisfaction 
that comes from profiting by one’s own mistakes, and ever 
since those early days I have sympathized with the man, 
or scout, who prefers to learn by going out under the 
open sky and doing things, rather than by studying a 
hook. My advice to every scout is: Go out and learn; 
build your fires all wrong and cook your food any way, 
for it is through making mistakes that we gain experience 
and happiness. It is the trips where things went wrong, 
that we never forget, for such trips have the spice of 
adventure, and it is the spice of adventure that makes 
life worth while. What 
is true of camping is —a " sneain 
true in a limited way, seghe 
of camp-cooking, for 
I have found that 
even the most expert 
frontiersman can, on 





Artist, Author, Explorer— the first 
White Man to Climb Mt. McKinley 


occasion, forget all his learning and bungle things up in 
the most deplorably hopeless tenderfoot fashion. 


HERE is an old wilderness rule that must date back to 

the days of the cave-man, to the effect that no man 
must ever place on a cooking fire any projecting piece of 
wood that may be accidentally kicked or stepped on. There 
is no denying this rule: it is based on the hardest of com- 
mon sense, and yet every man who has ever lived in the 
open has had to learn it by bitter experience. My lesson 
was particularly bitter. Four of us, three white men 
and one Indian, were camped in the very highest grove of 
timber on a great snow-covered mountain on the Yukon 
headwaters. We were making the first collection of that 
magnificent animal, the Osborne caribou. By good for- 
tune we had killed several splendid specimens some ten 
miles from camp. Starting before sunrise the following 
morning we began the difficult task of measuring, skinning 
and transporting the animals to camp. It was one of those 
days when everything goes wrong. First a blizzard came 
howling down from the north and for more than.twenty 
hours we worked in blinding clouds of sleet and snow, then 
our packhorses bolted and were only recovered after a five- 
mile chase down wind, and when we finally found our 
camp in the inky darkness our supplies and firewood were 
buried deep in snow. We were all close to exhaustion 
and making camp and cooking a meal under these con- 
ditions takes a lot out of the best natured man. .In the 
darkness it was difficult to find firewood and chop it, 
and we had thrown a long, dry balsam log on the fire. 
Now we all knew that we were doing wrong, but we had 
been driven to recklessness by our hardships. 

Our meal was to consist of warmed up_ beans, 
rice and tea, and in our half-famished condition it 
seemed as if the thing would never boil. 

Driven to desperation we broke a second wilderness 
law by removing the pots from the hooks and placing 
them on the burning logs. Under the increased heat 
they soon began to sizzle, and just as the meal was 
ready and the tea made, I tripped over the projecting 
log and upset our entire supper into the fire. 

I will draw a veil over the rest of that sad ex- 
perience, but I will add that one lesson of this 
kind is worth more than all the second P 
hand advice in the world. 


COOKING FIRES f 

HE moment a man turns his back 

on civilization the preparation of 

his food becomes primitive, and any- 

thing that is primitive is done in a sim- 

ple way. But right at the start I want 

to warn my scout reader that it is 

through this very simplicity that most 

men fail. The chopping down of a tree 

is a simple matter, but the man who 

thoroughly understands an axe and its 

use, must spend many a long year in 
the forest. 

The preparation of a good cooking- 
fire is a simple matter but it must 
be done with infinite care and with 
a knowledge that can only be ac- 
quired by experience. I do not wish 
to suggest, however that the 
gathering of this experi- 
ence is a serious affair, for 
one of the most enjoyable 
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wilderness meals that I can remember was one where the 
cooking was accompiished with a shameful lack of system. 
There were seven of us in the party, four white men and 
three Aleutes. We had been in the heart of the Kenai 
Mountains for many weeks, and during that entire time 
we had not cooked a meal that was not a model of wilder- 
On the return to 
weighted down 
and on the even- 
reached salt 
gone without eat- 
morning. As we 


ness perfection. 
the sea we were 
with heavy loads 
ing that we 
water we had 


ing since early 












































































were crossing a ] marsh one of the 
Indians gave an & excited grunt and 
following his eves % we saw a large 
flock of mallard ducks = sunning 


muddy island. 
halt  famished 
without being told 
were in the “ flap- 
could not fly, so 
we dropped our 
forward. The 
lowed must have 
the extreme for 
run and dodge 
(Con’t on p. 69) 


themselves on a 
Now we were all 
and we knew 
that the mallards 
per” stage and 
with one accord 
packs and rushed 
scene that fol- 
been ludicrous in 
the ducks could 
with ease on the 
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ERRY MALONEY was red-headed. Moreover his 
Both of which facts prob- 
the facility which his 

fist was colliding 


temper was uncertain. 


for with 


directed 


ibly accounted 


scientifically forever 
with his co-scouts’ jaws. 

They named him the “ Red Terror,” but strictly in con- 
fidence. It was not safe to call names to Terry's face. 
Meade, however, was worried. He did not want to eject 
Maloney, and yet—he decided to discuss the matter with 
Bradley Marshall. 

“Oh! There’s nothing wrong with the kid,” declared the 
patrol leader. “Too much energy—that’s all. He just 
needs the proper direction to place his punch. We gotta 
find it for him.” 

They did. Wherefore it happened two weeks later that 
the troop had changed his name to “ Red Cross.” 

“First he fills the hospitals. Then he empties them,” 
said Arthur Smith facetiously. “ Double crossing himself, 
eh, what?’ 

The scouts refused to laugh. They all approved the 
change in Terry. In fact everyone was delighted—except 
his father. 

Terry’s father was the best surgeon Masindi boasted. It 
was his profession that had prompted Marshall’s scheme. 
It consisted in suggesting to the “ Red Terror” that he 
carry on the family tradition in the troop. 

“You see,” Meade put the matter flatteringly to the boy, 
* you're the only one that has a chance to learn something 
extra in that line. And the more you pick up outside of 
the regular first aid course, the better for the whole of us 
Understand?” 

Terry nodded, pleased at the new trust reposed in him. 
He was to be no less than medical adviser to the troop. 


in case of accidents. 


He decided to divert his energy to the novel channel of 
study. And henceforth life became difficult for his father, 
At every meal he had to face a cross-fire of questions. 
What was the best treatment in a sudden attack of appen- 
dicitis? How should one handle a case of tropical fever? 
Suppose they came on a village ravaged with sleeping 
sickness? 


I R. MALONEY breathed a deep sigh of thanksgiving 
) when he learned some weeks later that the troop was 
leaving on a trip. 

“ At last I can eat a meal in comfort,” he declared to his 
wife. “That boy is absolutely ruining my digestion.” 


This time the troop was heading East, in a new direc- 


tion. They were going to investigate the Lake Chioga 
flats. 

Their way lay first over hard roads on which the horses’ 
hoofs rang out with the music of hammer on anvil. As 


they galloped resoundingly by, they could see the yellow 
roofs of native huts peeping out picturesquely between 
the banana groves. Their first halt was outside Mruli, and 
they lunched sumptuously on eggs and milk presented to 
them by a tall and evidently admiring chief. They camped 
early that night on flat ground that looked like a swamp 
well baked by the sun. And they were up betimes to scour 
country that at first held little of interest. 

During the day they sighted the broad expanse of the 
big lake. Hot, low-lying land where they lingered, made 
lazy by the sun. For some time they ambled through it, 
fishing, finding amusement in seeking such fauna and flora 
as interested their varied 


tastes. It was on the early 


Terry 








afternoon of the fourth day that chance offered them a 
new adventure. 

They had been riding through a wood, and, as they came 
out in the open, Marshall's eye was caught by a procession 
of men and beasts that was wending its way toward a 
forest on the right. 

“Looks as if they were breaking up camp or some- 
thing,” he said casually to Meade. “Guess we ought to 
come on some deserted huts soon.” 


HE troop eyed the procession carelessly. Trekking 
tribes were not uncommon. Then, as they swept around 
a clump of trees that stood directly in their road, they 
saw that Marshall was right. Here indeed was an aban- 
doned village. There were some twenty dwellings of mud 
mostly, all silent, seemingly empty. But, as they headed 
toward the single street. they perceived a man lying out- 
side one. 
inert pose. 


He was propped against the wall in a peculiar, 

Meade dismounted, and was astonished to find 
The eyes, however, which looked at him, held a 
strange glassy stare. They gave no hint of surprise or 
recognition. 


him alive. 


“The fellow seems far gone,” said Jim, turning to the 
others, most of whom had followed suit and dismounted 
too. “ Wonder if there like him anywhere 
around?” He was addressing Bradley now. 


are more 


“We'd better see,” said the patrol leader. “ You fellows 
wait here,” he ordered the troop. 

The two began a canvass of the huts. In one they found 
a woman with two children, also sick. A second disclosed 
another woman prone and almost lifeless to all appear- 
ances. In a third were two men evidently feverish but 
quite conscious. They were regarding this couple, when 
a voice spoke up behind them. 

“It’s a fever-stricken camp, and the sound ones have de- 
serted—as usual.” It was Terry speaking. He had come 
along uninvited. 

Before they could remonstrate, he was out of the hut 
again, and inspecting the village with a calm professional 
eye. Then he darted off in the direction of a thatched 
dwelling that stood isolated from the rest, enclosed with a 
tall reed fence. Quite obviously it was the palace of the 
chief. He came running out of it presently. 

“'This’ll make a fine hospital,” he announced. “It’s 
divided into three rooms, and has fresh rushes on the floor 
and all. Say, you chaps will have to help me, though, to 
get the patients in.” 

The leaders looked at him and at one another. 

“ Well, I guess he’s right,” said Bradley Marshall. 


HEY set to work. 
protest 


None of the invalids offered any 
they were too weak—until they came to the 
They resisted, strenuously. It 
was decided to let them alone. 

“*Fraid you'll have to have two hospitals, Red,” said 
Meade. 

“Oh! they’re not bad anyway,” said Terry calmly. “ The 
thing is now to get them food. I can treat them all 
right—dose of salts each and plenty of quinine. Nothing 


two semi-conscious men. 


By Capt. A. P. Corcoran 


‘looked after them, plainly perturbed by the situation. Here 
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5 
like quinine, you know, for these fevers. But they must 
have nourishnent—nilk is best. I've got to get milk. And | 
of course those blighters have taken the cattle. Where | 
can we get a cow?” Terry was frowning excitedly. f 

“ Keep your hair on, old man. We'll do our best,” said & 


Jim. 

He and Marshall walked back to consult with the now 
impatient troop. M"Teke confessed to knowing of a vil- 
lage some few miles farther. He was dispatched with two 
scouts to negotiate for the purchase of a cow. Meade 


was a problem such as he had never confronted before. 
To leave these villagers to die unaided was out of the 

question. But it was equally unthinkable to expose the 

He glanced at Marshall who 


te ne ae 


whole Troop to infection. 
was evidently puzzled, too. 

“Guess you'll have to go back with some of the boys, 
Brad,” he said. 

“Looks that way.” said the other dejectedly. 
many ought to stay?” 

“Terry, of course, and M’Teke and myself and perhaps 
one more. We might draw lots. Too late to start to- 
night of course, but early to-morrow——” 

“Well get ,help back to you in a few days—six at 
the outside,” promised Bradley. 

“Sure,” said Meade easily. 


“ How 


HEY turned to impart the decision to the scouts, who 

received the news reluctantly and promptly set to 
work to find out the man fortunate enough to remain. It 
proved to be Arthur Smith. They had just made their 
choice, when the foraging party returned leading the cow. 
They had found it in a field adjoining a native village. 
The chief had been absent. At least they could see no 
one who might fit the role and M’Teke’s lingual powers 
had failed to make the others understand the need. So 
there was nothing for it but to abduct the animal, leaving 
presents for its purchase price. The guide was shaking 
his head disapprovingly, as they told the tale. And Meade 
looked perturbed. Yet what else could they have done? 
It might be a question of life or death. They. had no 
alternative. Terry, however, saw no occasion save for 
Now he could promise a speedy recovery for | 
at least two of his patients. 

They camped early that night at some distance from 
the village. At dawn the departing band set out, and the 
self-appointed medical corps prepared to establish them- 
selves in their new temporary home. While Terry tended 
his cases, the others began to build. They would have to 
have some shelter and it might not be safe to use a hut. 

Under the direction, therefore, of the skilled M’Teke 
they cut down several Y-shaped trees, and having planted 
them in the earth parallel to one another, laid on them 
some limbs divested of leaves. 


Se GREE REE NE 


rejoicing. 


Here were their roof and 
walls. Over them they laid elephant grass thickly plaited. 
This was protection from the sun. Rushes were strewn 
on the floor for comfort and coolness. Then with their 
stores piled in one corner, they were ready for house- 


keeping. i 


The first day went by busily without untoward occur- 
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rences. At night Terry reported the two men much im- 
proved. The other patients were progressing quite favor- 


ably. ‘They went to bed satisfied with a sense of some- 
thing accomplished. The morning, however, brought 


trouble in its train. 


CCORDING to the division of duties, Terry had gone 
A to the hospitals, Meade to the horses, while the others 
prepared the meal. But no sooner, it seemed, had Jim 
departed than he was back again, shouting: 

“The horses! They’re gone!” 

At the same time Terry came running from a hut, 
demanding whether anyone had seen the men. But no 
They scoured the village. Not a trace of them 
They had decamped, taking the beasts. 
cured 


one had. 
could be found. 


“The swine!” cried Terry hotly. “ After we 
them and all!” 
“Oh!” Meade tried to soften the blow. “ Probably 


they just wanted to catch up with their own people.” 

“Well, would have dene them,” 
Smith. 

There was no denying that. The boys sat down to eat 
in silence. It was not pleasant to consider their position, 
thus cut off from contact with civilization. They decided, 
however, not to dwell on it. And once more they set to 
work. It might be as well to reinforce their position. 

Again with M’Teke’s aid they set about building a fence 
that would enclose their hut. They make it of 
wattles some eight feet high, with a door in front fastened 
by bolts inside. It would give them some sense of security 
at night. They had it almost half finished, when it was 
time for supper. And then Smith, going to fetch water, 
came running back to report an incident that added to 


one horse each said 


would 


their trouble of mind. 

Straightening up suddenly from the stream where his 
vessel was filling, he had been aware, he thought, of some 
movement in the brushes near him. He had turned just 
in time to catch a gleam of dark brown eyes and a flash 
of brazen ear ornaments. 

“T made for the fellow,’ said Arthur, “but he was too 
quick for me, of course. He headed straight toward the 
village where we got the cow.” 

“Oh! he was just out for a stroll,” said Terry, “ and 
naturally stopped for a look at you.” 

“I’m not so sure,” replied Smith, 


5] 


*TEKE was shaking his head, and Meade looked grim. 

This might mean trouble. In any case he considered it 
unwise to take chances, so that night they took turns on 
guard. Nothing happened. But the following day, while 
they were finishing 
up the fence, there 
came to them the 





frst sound of 
dJrums. 
It was toward 


evening. The 
sound came softly 
on the  windless 
air, rather musical 
at first and rhyth- 
mical. It reminded 
them of home with 
its suggestion of a 
military “taps.” 
They listened to it 
in silence, feeling 
strangely alone, 
like pioneers in a 
new lana. 

All that night it 
kept up at inter- 
vals. Brum-a-rum- 
rum—it began to 
get on their nerves. 
They slept badly, 
their rest, of 
course, broken by 
the turns on guard 
which Meade or- 
dered. Breakfast 
time found them 
irritable and un- 
easy. 





Brum - a-rum - 
rum — it grew 
louder now. 

“Working up 
their Dutch cour- 
age, of course,” 
said Terry at last, 
voicing the others’ 
fears; “Wonder 


“Coupla days probably,” said Smith, with a grim smile. 

“Great Caesar’s ghost!” exclaimed Red. 

There was nothing he disliked so much as waiting. 

But Smith appeared to be right. All that day and next 
night the ominous rumble reached them, but no glimpse 
of a savage did they see. And even if they could forget 
the distant threat, there was M’Teke as a constant re- 
He went about with dilated eyes and 
hands that shook with fear. Only his love for the scouts 
and a sense of loyalty kept him from running away. But 
there was no concealing the predicament in which they 
found themselves The scouts discussed it openly. 
How protect themselves? That was the question. 

They had only one gun between them, for the others 
ieft in their holsters, had been taken with the horses. 

“You've got to take it, Red, whenever you go to the 
hospital.” said Meade. “ Meantime the rest of us sit 
tight inside the barred fence. We don’t know when they 
may drop on us.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Terry. 
a warm reception,’ he added fiercely. 


minder of danger. 


now. 


* And they'll get 


IM smiled. He knew there was nothing Terry would 
like better than a fist fight with their chief. 
The event, however, proved the excellence of Meade’s 
foresight. It was the afternoon of their fifth day in the 
wilderness, and Terry was in the hospital, bending over 


his worst case. The rumble of the drums had seemed 
nearer that day. Now for some time there had been a 


lull, and he had temporarily forgotten them in his delight 
at the improvement in his patients, when his attention 
was attracted by a noise of commotion outside. 

He rushed to the door, and there not ten yards from the 
fence enclosing the boys’ hut was a horde of savages, ad- 
vancing in order, spears raised. 

“Hm-m. They know where they’re going all right,” he 
commented. “ Must have had their spies out.” 

But even as he spoke, his mind was busy with another 
problem. Those three were in that hut, quite unarmed. 
It was only a question of a short time until those savages 
ripped their way through the fence, and then It was 
he, Terry, who had got them in this hole. Only for his 
knowledge of how to treat the fever, they never would 
have stayed, for they could not have helped the savages 
without that knowledge. It was up to him, therefore, to 
save them at all costs. Suddenly he saw a way. The 
savages had reached the fence. 

He drew out his revolver, fired into the air, and then 
darted back into the hut and shut the door. 

Immediately surprised and startled, just as he had 











how long it will 
take them to get to 
the sticking point. 


Some ten minutes later he beheld this same man coming 








toward him 
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planned, the savages turned and with a yell made for the 
hospital. He could hear their fiendish shouts of delight 
at finding the enemy. Soon the pad of their feet was 
audible outside the hut. He could hear it above the cries 
of the terrified children and the women’s shrieks. The 
mother, moreover, had thrown her arms around Terry’s 
knees. He pushed her away from him, and huddling them 
all in the center room, waited, gun in hand. He had but 
four bullets and he meant to hoard them. 


OW he could see the spear heads tearing at the thatch. 
4 The pants and grunts of the attackers reminded him 
of an angry pack. 

A long spear came through, caught the male patient ly- 
ing on a pallet and tore through his flesh. The man let 
out an agonizing yell of pain which was answered from 
outside by a fiendish scream of triumph. Terry fired at 
the arm that held that spear, and hit. The spear hung, 
but he let it lie. 

He could see the walls wavering now and tottering be- 
neath the weight of black bodies. ‘They would be in in a 
minute, he decided. And then—— What then? 

Tense, white-faced, but unterrified he waited. And then 
He 
thought first that the two others had come to his aid, and 
to himself he called them fools. 

“They'll get killed,” he cried aloud. Strangely enough 
he was more afraid for them than for himself. 


suddenly he was aware of a new commotion outside. 


But it could not be. Unarmed what could they do 
against the savages? How could two boys draw them 
off? And drawn off they were already. He could see 


spears being wrenched from the hut. He could hear feet 
running in retreat. And yet he did not venture so soon 
to show himself. Curiosity, however, overcame him. 

Cautiously he walked to the front of the house, and 
peered out. A second band of savages seemed to have 
arrived. They were fighting between themselves! He 
was wondering what new terror this might mean, when 
from behind him came a shrill cry of joy. He turned, and 
saw the two women throwing their arms up in delight. 

The newcomers were no other than their own people! 

Terry turned his eyes again to the battle. It had de- 
veloped already into a rout. The late attackers were 
Heeing; the others pursuing. They had reached the woods 
now. Puzzled, he Walked out and over to the hut. 

Smith, Meade and M’Teke were standing by the door. 
They had been just about to come to him, but on seeing 
him they stopped, waving delightedly. 

“What d’ye think will happen next?” he asked them 
wearily. 

HEY shook 
their heads. In 

silence they  re- 
mained — awaiting 
developments. The 
pursuers were al- 
ready returning 
from the attack. 
And it was Smith 
who presently 
pointed out the two 
sick women in the 
act of ardently em- 
bracing the knees 
of a tall man. 

“Chief,” said 
Meade shortly. 

“Fancy we’re 
safe,” said Smith. 

The others nod- 
ded. He was prob- 
ably right. 

Some ten minutes 
later he beheld this 
same man coming 


toward them, fol- 
lowed by two 
others leading 


they could hardly 


believe their eyes 
—the horses! 
The chief sa- 


laamed, and made 
a motion toward 
the beasts. The 
boys bowed and 
smiled. They 
turned to M Teke. 
Could he _ inter- 
pret? He and the 
ruler began a con- 
versation. Evident- 
ly they had discov- 
ered a common 
tongue. 

(Conci’d on p. 68) 
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Union Pacifie Railroad fifty 
p a country which became world 
famous as the home of America’s big game. 

Through the valleys of the Platte Rivers (North and 
South) 
dreds of thousands of P F Nie 
majestic buffaloes ; 


the great plains were 


roamed hun- 







ive with antelopes, 


wolves and coyotes, 
while in the foothills 
ind «mountains, — the / 
lordly elk, moose, ; 
caribou, white and 


black tailed deer, big- 


tal d 
horns, mountain lions, wr 
black, cinnamon and NX 
grizzly bears found MS 


sufe sanctuary. 

Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, became a center 
of outfitting, also the 
headquarters of half a hundred 
professional hunters, scouts and 
guides. Men came here from all 
parts of the world to kill big 
game under the guidance of such 
celebrated hunters as “Buffalo 
Bill,” “Wild Bill,” “Texas Jack” 
and “ Buckskin Harry.” 

One bright September after- 
noon, the writer was sitting in 
the office of the old Eagle Hotel 
with Buffalo Bill planning a 
short hunting trip down the 
Platte River, when we were ap- 


proached by a prominent citizen 


} 


ot Chevenne, who was also a 


prominent “deacon under pro- 
test” in the only 
ganization then on the map in 
Wyoming Territory. He broke 
into our plans with such a novel 
request that at first we were in- 


active church 
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By William B. Reed 
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in the Great West; I once saw an honor man of Yale 
University employed as a dish-washer in a second class 
restaurant in Denver; and our parson told me that in 
his Bible Class composed of twenty odd men taken 
from the walks of life, he had found six 
men who read the Greek Testament better 


Various 
could 
than he could. 
FTER the Henderson 
episode: we turned in 
for the night, and as there 








clined to treat it as a joke; it 





were only three ‘bunks’ in 
the cabin, these were as- 
signed to the guests from 
the East and the rest of us 
rolled up in our blankets on 
the floor. Our rest was 
somewhat broken, however, 
by the parson who persisted 
in talking in his sleep. He 
was evidently very much 
“het up” about something 
and Cody said he kept talk- 
ing about “trampin’ on lions 
and adders; and thousands 
fallin’ on the side and ten 
thousand fallin’ on the right 
hand, etc.” and he guessed 
“the parson was tryin’ to 





make up a sermon or dream- 
in’ he was killing a whole 
herd of buffaloes”, we never 
knew which. 

About four o’clock next 
morning the Mexicans came 

in with a few of the 
Only three of the 
ponies were trained for 
buffalo hunting; the rest 
of the bunch were un- 
broken bronchos’ which 
never had been saddled. 





horses. 


There was now trouble 
ahead of us. Of course 
the two Eastern cousins 
must be provided with 





was that we should take the min- 
ister of his church with us on a 
buffalo hunt, under the following 
proposition: 

“You know Redford, that new preacher of ours, is 
mighty fond of sport, and old ‘Buckskin Harry’ has taken 
him down on Crow Creek several times shooting antelope 

nd white tails, but he is dead set on killing a buffalo. 
‘Buckskin’ had to go up to Red Cloud this week on gov- 
ernment service and may not get back before cold weather 
so I told the parson I would try to get you fellows to 
take him out, and I'll make you a fair proposition. You 
I have a horse ranch down at Big Springs, with 
some good hunting ponies in the bunch. A letter from 
Henderson, my foreman, vesterday tells me that the coun- 
try down there South of the Platte is just black with 
buffaloes. Now if you'll take the parson down there on 
No. 2 next Tuesday, [ll write Henderson to get in the 
ponies, give you the best entertainment the ranch affords, 
and U'll pay all expenses of the trip. Of course, the 
preacher is a ‘tenderfoot’ but ‘Buckskin’ says he’s a fine 
horseman and a good shot with his Winchester, so I feel 
sure he will make his ‘ kill’ if you give him a chance.” 

Cody and I considered the question for a moment and 


know 


agreed to the proposition, provided the date could be post- 
poned for a week as Cody was obliged to go up to a 


ranch on the ‘Chug’ to see after some horses ranging there. 


N* \RLY a week passed before he returned and in the 
4 meantime, our friend the deacon, had received word 
that two of his cousins were on their way to Cheyenne to 
have a buffalo hunt and it was proposed that they should 
be included in our party. Cody and I now hesitated—it 
originally bargained for; to look 
‘tenderfoot’ on a_ buffalo 
but to have three on our hands 
However, Cody laugh- 


was more than we had 
fter thé welfare of one raw 
hunt was bad enough, 
might not prove an easy matter. 
ingly remarked: “Well Doc., they have the best of us, so 
[ reckon we'll have to take our chances of bringing home 
one of these greenhorns in the baggage car.” 

So we agreed to the change and the matter was settled. 
‘Two days later we were introduced to the cousins from 
Ohio. One was a giant six feet four and weighing 230 
t man about 50 vears of age, who 
middle than he did up and 
realized that we had some 


pounds, the other was 
measured more around the 


down. Cody and I now full 


Buffalo Bill and a party of famous hunters gathered about their camp fire 





job cut out for us, but of course it was too late now to 
back water and preparations were quickly completed for 
the hunt. 

At six o'clock next evening we arrived at Big Springs 
which at that time comprised a rude ranch house, a water 
tank, telegraph office and a horse corral. The inhabitants 
Henderson, the foreman, and 
Henderson in- 


numbered three persons, 
two half-breed Mexican * broncho busters.” 
formed us that the Mexicans had gone out on the ranch 
to get in the horses but had not returned, though he 


expected them in any hour. 


W*« were soon served with a most bountiful supper 

consisting of antelope steaks, buffalo humps, canned 
goods and coffee, and after our repast we adjourned to 
the open air. 

The night was beautiful and clear and every star in the 
sky shone with that wonderful brilliancy which is peculiar 
to the rarified atmosphere in the high altitudes of the 
Rocky Mountain country. And now occurred one of those 
incidents which mark the strange kind of characters found 
in the Far West in the early days. There was some dis- 
cussion about one of the constellations in view, when sud- 
denly Henderson, the disreputable looking foreman of the 
ranch, who had been sitting apart almost unnoticed in the 
company, burst forth into one of the most instructive 
and interesting discourses on Astronomy to which I have 
ever listened. One constellation after another was pointed 
out and each star called by its classical name, known only 
to men of advanced education. Of course, we were sur- 
prised and when the parson ventured to use a little Latin, 
Henderson again turned loose and quoted odes of Horace 
in Latin and passages from Homer’s Odyssey in the Greek 
as readily as one might recite verses in English. 

We were amazed until. Henderson modestly admitted 
that he had been a Professor of Ancient Languages in an 
Fiastern College, and later confessed that a craving for 
whiskey had caused his downfall. Here was a man capable 
of filling a high position in educational circles, destined to 
live as a “ horse wrangler,” dirty, unshaven and practically 
an outcast from civilized society. Such the stern laws of 
fate! And the case of poor Henderson was not uncommon 





ponies that were broken 
as both were heavy men 
and unaccustomed _ to 
horse-back riding. Col. 
Cody refused to ride 
anything but a trained 
hunting pony, so it was 
for the preacher, Henderson and my- 


“ Hobson’s choice ” 


self. 


UR course from the ranch was along the North bank 

of the river for about five miles to a point where we 
might ford the stream safely. The South Platte is one of 
the most treacherous rivers on the map; running for miles 
in a narrow channel, then suddenly spreading out a half- 
mile in width, and nowhere over a foot or two in depth, 
with large areas of dangerous quicksands. It was to avoid 
these quicksands that we traveled so far before crossing 
the river, and even after this precaution we narrowly es- 
caped a serious accident. 

Henderson was leading the procession and cautiously 
picking his way through the shallow water, when he sud- 
denly changed his course sharply to the right and called 
to those following to be very careful as there was a large 
pocket of quicksand directly in front. I was the fourth 
man in line and had passed the point of danger, when a 
yell of terror directly behind me caused me to turn in 
the saddle in time to sce Mr. Yates, the big man of our 
party, falling off his horse, which was madly plunging in 
his efforts to escape from the mobile pocket that threat- 
ened to engulf both horse and rider. For a moment, it 
looked serious. 

Fortunately Buffalo Bill was sixth and last man in the 
line. His pony was well trained and still on firm ground. 
In a few seconds Cody’s lariat was dropped over the head 
and shoulders of the struggling Yates and in another 
ten seconds Cody's pony had dragged him out of the 
danger zone. The rescue of Yates’ pony was more difficult, 
but Cody, Henderson and I got our lariats on him and 
soon had him on safe ground, and not much the worse for 
the experience. 


\ JHEN all had réached shore in safety, Cody rode 
cautiously up onto the river bluffs to locate the 
buffaloes. He came back shortls 
(Continued on page 70) 
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EAR TED: Lynn, Mass., Oct. 21, 1919. 
I was walking down Market St. to the fac- 





tory the other afternoon, and overheard two 
of your old schoolmates refer to me as_ the 
father of the Exeter end. 


I’m glad you’re on the team and for 
the next year or two I don’t mind being 
the father of a star end provided you 
keep it firmly fixed in your head that 
it’s just as important to keep old Julius 
Caesar from slipping around you for 
twenty-five yards as it is to keep the 
Andover quarter from running back kicks. 

After you go to work if anyone refers 
to me as the father of an end I'll feel 
like turning the factory over to the labor 
unions because if there is anything that 
disgusts a live business man it’s to see 
a young fellow trying to live on a for 
mer athletic reputation. Just you re- 
member that the letters on your sweater 
fade quickly, but the letters on a college 
degree stand by you through life. 

1 didn’t care much for that part of 
your last letter where you said you were 
afraid you were not good enough to 
hold down a regular job on the team, 
and I want to go on record right now 
that if that’s the way you feel about it, 
you're dead right. No man ever suc- 
ceeded without confidence in himself and 
it don’t hurt any to let others know 
you have it. 

I don’t mean boasting. If there’s one 
thing on earth I despise above all else 
it’s a person who’s in love. That is, with 
himself, but as yet I have never heard 
of a scientific organization of bushel 
raisers, so it won’t do you a bit of harm 
to let a little of your light shine forth 
now and then. 

And Ted, go out on the field every 
day with the idea that you're better 
than the average as a football player, 
and when you get a kick in the ribs or 
have your wind knocked out, come up 
with a grin and go back at ’em harder 
than before. 


LAY to win, Ted, but play clean. 
Your coach don't tolerate dirty foot- 
ball and I don’t tolerate dirty business. 
Play nothing except football on the foot- 
ball field, do nothing except study in 
your class rooms, and when you go to 
work, work in business hours. If you stick to that pres- 
cription you'll come out with a pretty fair batting aver- 
age at the end of your life. 
You say if you play in the Andover game you'll be 
up against an opponent who will outweigh you by fifteen 
pounds. Don’t let that worry you. No person 


- 


less a 


than the great Lanky Bob said, “The bigger they are 
the *arder they fall,” and all through your life you will 





ding him in the ribs with his finger. 

“Hi, vi!” responded Louie shrilly, leap- 
ing into the air as if from an electric shock. He came 
down in the water, a yard from the boom, and slipped 
down between two hemlock logs, his moccasined feet just 
touching each one. 

All that could be seen of Louie for a moment were the 
bubbles that came to the surface. He bobbed up, soon 
enough, shaking the water from his eyes and hair, and 
looked wildly around for his. tormentor. George Fife had 
tun for the engine-room and disappeared. 

“ Baggar, wan time I ketch you,” shouted French Louie, 
as he made a wide circle around the logs, swimming with 
powerful overhand strokes, and dragged himself back onto 
the boom. “ An’ w’en I do ketch you, baggar, I hol’ you 
under de wataire ’til you holler ‘ Booh’ for you’ own self, 
you!” 


¢ OOH!” yelled George Fife, coming up. behind 
French Louie, on the narrow boom, and prod- 


Lemmy James stood on the river-bank, near the end 
of the boom, and laughed until the tears stood in his eyes. 
Lemmy was water-boy on the Spruce Falls logging job. 
He was thirteen years old and this was his first regular 
job. He was proud and happy—proud of the fifty cents 
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By G. G. L. 


Illustrated by Judy Collins 
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We saw all the side shows from the bearded lady to the wild man from Borneo 


be running up against men who are bigger than you 
physically, mentally and in a business way, so it’s just 
as well to get used to the fact while you’re young. 

Your dreading your bigger opponent reminds me of 
something that happened to me when I was about your 
age. 

In those days the Annual Cattle and Poultry Show 
held at Sangus was quite the event of our social season, 


Gets 


a day he earned lugging water to over fifty river-drivers, 
happy because the job kept him near the river. © 





French Louie was a “ jumper.” Some nervous weakness 
in his apparently nerveless, big frame caused him to jump, 
involuntarily, high in air, and spring forward at the same 
time when anyone poked him from behind and shouted 
“Booh” at him. The river-drivers all that spring had 
been trying to catch Louie off his guard on the boom, 
and make him jump off. 

Louie was log-tender at the chain-trough. He guided 
the big hemlock logs, which floated down from the big 
jam above, between parallel booms onto the submerged 
end of the trough, with its 
sharp dogs caught them and hauled them up the bank. 
It was part of Lemmy’s job to carry Louie a smali pail 
of fresh water to drink, at least four times a day. 
Lemmy liked to watch Louie at work, padding back and 
forth in his Indian moccasins on the narrow boom, cease- 
lessly and skilfully guiding logs with a long pike-pole. 
Occasionally Louie would run out over the sluggish 
log-field, when the mass did not move fast enough, and 
touching, with nimble feet, here a log, there another, he 
would start them moving and whirling. 


where the endless chain 


Curri 








and the one thing all the young people looked forward 
to for months. 
This particular year I had been saving my money, a 
nickel here and a dime there, for your grandfather was 
determined none of his children should 
grow up to be spendthrifts, and would 
turn over in his grave if he knew the 
allowance I give you. 


OU needn’t tell your Ma this but 

in those days I was sweet on Alice 

Hopkins, who was the belle of the town, 

and after much careful planning and 

skillful manoeuvering had wrung an 

ironclad promise from her to let me 

escort her to the show, and I was pretty 

sure she would keep it, for somehow 

she got wind of the fact that I had all 

of $10 to spend, which was considerably 

more than any of her other swains had 

managed to accumulate. My father 
loaned me his best buggy for the occa- 
sion and I spent the entire afternoon 
| before the great day washing and _pol- 
ishing it and grooming our bay mare 
until she shone; and believe me, I was 


some punkins in my own estimation 
when I drove up to Alice’s house the 
SS next morning and she rustled in beside 
ey. me in a new pink dress. 
i As we rolled along the river road, 












the mist rising white from the marshes, 
the brilliant splashes of color on the 
brilliant sumac and maples, the autumn 
tang of the crisp September air, and 
with Alice looking prettier each minute 
at my side, turned my thoughts toward 
a rosy future in which she and I would 
| ride on and on, oblivious of the fact 
that my entire capital consisted of a 
spavined colt and the ten dollars in my 
pocket, and that I had about as much 
chance of gaining my parents’ consent 
to marry as a German has of being 
unanimously elected the first president 
of the League of Nations. 
Alice I found, after I had hitched the 
horse to the rail in the maple grove 
inside the fair grounds, had no such 
vague ideas. She had the curiosity of a 
Savage, the digestion of an ostrich and 
the greed of a miser. At her prompt- 
ing we drank pink lemonade, and ate 
frankfurters at every booth, saw all the 
side shows from the bearded lady and 
.the blue monkey to the wild man from 
Borneo and the marvel who could write with his 
At times I protested feebly as my supply of dollars 
dwindled, but Alice would pout prettily and guide me 
gently by the elbow to the ticket seller, and then almost 
before I knew it another quarter had been squandered. 

At noon I remembered the nice box of luncheon my 
mother had put up for us and which I had left under 
(Continued on page 56) 


By Clay Willard Perry 
Illustrated by Charles Towne 


EMMY watched and admired and aspired. He could 

run logs himself, and with boy companions played 
about the floating log-fields after school, early in the 
summer, tripping about from log to log until he was 
as sure-footed and almost as safe as on land. But 
Lemmy always stayed close to land, where the water 
was shallow, because, now, in mid-July, he was just 
learning to swim. 

Lemmy left the chain-trough reluctantly. It was time ‘ 
for him to trudge clear upstream to the big jam where 
Tom Sunday was working, with his peavey, clawing off 
the piled-up logs that were wedged in an interlocked 
mass, five or six. feet high, away across the river, and 
sending them down river, between the booms, to the 
Jim-pole at the bridge and to the chain-trough lower 
down. Lemmy was tired and he was feeling hungry. He 
owed French Louie a drink, but, he thought, after that 
ducking Louie would not care for much more water. 

“Want a drink, Louie?” Lemmy shouted above the 
clatter of the chain in its huge trough. “Want some 
water?” and he laughed as he asked. 

“Ah, gwan wit’ you,” retorted Louie, who was drip- 
ping and cross and did not understand what Lemmy said. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ORKING slowly westward 


its 
sagebrush and alkali came a long line of 
In front 


Ww ay 


canvas-topped emigrant wagons. 


of the crawling caravan, in the rear, and 
scattered along- 
side rode _ parties 4 
of mounted men, 
their felt hats 


tilted low to screen 
their eyes from the 
brilliant invigorat- 
ing sunshine that 
filters through the 
dry, clear, high air 
of the Wyoming 
desert. 
Bearded 
they were, most of 
them 
anything more pic- 
the 


men 
who scorned 


turesque in 


way of costume 

than red-flannel 

shirts combined 

with the conven- 

tional vests and 

flapping trousers 

of civilization, 

though now and 

then came one in 

the buckskins and biuuwuuuwu 

moccasins of the 

trapper or of the Sitting beside one of the drivers a girl sang gaily 
old timer on the 

prairie trails. Silent men they were, most of them, rid- 
ing mile after mile with scarce a word; but now and 


then from the wagons came a chatter of shrill voices, a 
laugh, a song, the voices of children, or of young women 
whose faces were almost hidden in deep sunbonnets. The 
spirit of youth refused to be wholly subdued by the 
dreariness, the silence, the vastness of those empty desert 
places which had stilled the tongues of the men. 

Sometimes there was the raucous shout of a 
driver, or the loud crack of a bullwhacker’s whip as it 
It was not an easy 
a journey of a 
were 


mule 


spun far out over a four-yoke team. 
time the drivers, for, worn out by 
thousand miles and more, both mules and 
straining hard to pull the heavy, lumbering wagons over 
the trail. 
Sitting beside one of these drivers a girl sang gaily, 
* Oh, California, California or bust!” 


tor 
oxen 


rough 


UT, in spite of her cheerful voice and laughing face, it 
was beginning to look more like “bust” than Cali- 
the outcome of the long march. The teams 
Many horses, mules and oxen 
fallen sick; some had been left to die the 

This meant more work for those that remained in 
harness. More work increased the number that succumbed 
to exhaustion or sickness, and Coulter Baxter, the 
leaders of the party, figured that if the ratio of losses 
continued there wouldn’t be an animal left by the time 
that had been set for reaching the new gold fields. And 
this was not the only source of worry. The wagons were 
in bad shape. Broken and worn-out tires 
sioned many delays, which were becoming more and more 
frequent. The party was way behind its scheduled time, 
and there was a constantly growing danger that it would 
not be able to make the Sierras before the first snows. 
With heavy snow in the passes it would be impossible to 
get through the range, and the alternative would be to 
spend the winter with the Mormon colony at Salt Lake, 
an expensive proposition which would bring Coulter and 
Baxter close to ruin, to say nothing of the loss of the 
opportunities that would fall to the first arrivals in the 
gold country. 

It was because of this state of affairs that the cara- 
van, in a desperate effort to make up lost time, was now 
making a short cut across the desert on the same line 
that was to be followed almost a quarter of a century 
later by the builders of the Union Pacific Railroad, in- 
stead of circling to the north and taking the safer route 
along the Sweetwater and down the Big Sandy. 

Jim Coulter not his worries. 
was haggard, his eyes heavy trouble. His 
were thirsty. They had twenty miles 
out seeing the slightest sign of water. His eyes searched 
the country that lay before him, and his heart sank. He 
could nothing but an endless stretch of sagebrush 
and alkali, barren buttes, low, parched, yellow hills, and, 
to the south, peeping above the clear, remote horizon, 
the snow-crowned tips of unknown mountains. 


fornia as 
were almost exhausted. 
had 
trail. 


beside 


and 


axles occa- 


conceal His face, 


with 


could 
teams 


gone with- 


see 





at Salt Lake you'll be giad to ge 
By Edward Leonard**" "“""™"* 


HEN the caravan made camp that right the possi- 
bilities presented by the river 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 






Jeff Quantrell 
rode up _ beside 
Coulter’s wagon. 


“Jim,” he called, 
“whatever this that’s been running through 
our animals, I believe it’s got my horse. He’s all in.’ 

“Tt looks as if the game was pretty near up, Jeff,” 
returned Coulter listlessly. “Looks to me as if we'd 
have to winter at Salt Lake, and I can’t figure how I’m 
going to pay for food and lodging for my men and 
teams till spring. And the Mormons ain’t any too 
friendly—at least they won’t be if they find out we’re 
from Missouri. They have a mighty strong dislike for 
Missourians, you know, an’ can’t say as I blame ’em none.” 

While Coulter was speaking a small party of men rid- 
ing out of the west caught Quantrell’s attention. 

“Speaking of Mormons, Jim,” he said, “I believe some 
of em are out yonder right now.” 

The two men waited for the strangers to draw near. 
It was an odd-looking party, Mormons beyond a doubt— 
six of them, mounted on small, Spanish mules. They 
were dressed, like trappers, in buckskins and mocassins, 
he same costume that Quantrell himself wore and which 
he had worn for many years on the Santa Fe Trail. 
Rough-looking fellows they were, with long beards, long, 
matted hair and old slouch hats. At their heels jingled 
spurs whose rowels were fully four inches long. Each 
carried a gun, a pistol and huge knife. An extra pack 
mule was with them, but their baggage and provisions 
were very light. 


disease is 


O his great relief Coulter learned from them that a lit- 

tle water was to be found a few miles to the west, and 

that the Green river was only another day’s march ahead. 

“The Green river?” said Quantrell to one of the strang- 

ers inquiringly. “ We’re past the Continental Divide, so 
it must flow into the Pacific, don’t it?” 

The Mormon nodded. 

“ Navigable?” Quantrell pursued. 

“Well, I reckon it might be,’ the Mormon drawled. 
“T’ve heard tell of some that tried it, but I dunno how 
they made out.” 

A look of abstraction into Quantrell’s dark 
eyes, and he sat silent in his saddle, his head bent for- 
ward in thought. After the Mormons had passed on 
he turned again to Coulter. 

“T wonder if this Green river wouldn’t carry some of 
“If my horse gives 


” 


came 


us through to California,” he said. 
out I have half a mind to try it.” 

“ Better not, Jeff,’ Coulter cautioned. 
a country nobody knows anything about. 


> 


“Tt runs through 
You’d be tak- 
ing long chances.’ 

“T’ve never balked at long chances,” said Quantrell. 
“Been taking ’em all my life. If anything happens to 
me there’ll be nobody left to worry, so I can afford to 
play with danger. You don’t need me now that you've 
hooked up with Baxter’s party, which makes you strong 
enough to keep Indians off, and if you’ve got toe winter 
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rid of your men.” 


the river whose course 
no white man 








knew and = which 
flowed into a vast, 
trackless region of 


a il Tom. 


mystery — had 

“| taken firm hold of 
4 Quantrell’s mind. 
q His horse had 
8 fallen under him 

: at the end of the 

H) oday’s march, and 

{ he had sent a bul- 

4 6let between the 

))saanimal’s eyes to 

j put him out of 
hi 6rmisery. That mis- 
% fortune had al- 
y most decided him 


in favor of trying 
the unknown 
water route, whose 
uncertainties and 
dangers fascinated 
him and fired his 
imagination. Pon- 
dering the _prob- 
lem of whom he 
should _ select to 
go with him on the 
adventure into the 
great unknown, he 
studied the men 
who lay sprawled 
in groups on the 
dry ground in the 
bright moonlight. 
He believed that one of the party should be Mark Brasher, 
who had had years of experience as a boatman on the 
Mississippi. Then his mind turned to Tuck Simms. He 
had formed an affection for that boy and did not like 
the idea of parting company with him. Tuck was only 
sixteen years old, but shrewd and strong for his age, and 
better than most men with a gun. For a time he hesi- 
tated over taking a mere boy into danger, but he re- 
flected that he himself had been even younger than Tuck 
when he first made the acquaintance of the Santa Fe 
Trail, which in those days was filled with as many perils 
as could be found anywhere. 

“Pooh!” he sneered. “ A boy’s got to take his chances 
with men out in this country if he’s ever going to amount 
to anything.” 

He sought out Tuck, and told him of his plan. The 
boy fairly jumped at it. But his enthusiasm cooled 
when he learned that Quantrell was thinking of taking 
Brasher along. 

“What’s the 
manded. 

“He’s got a yellow streak,” declared Tuck. 
watch him, and you'll find out.” 

Quantrell smiled. He knew himself that Brasher had 
a yellow streak, but he had scarcely thought that Tuck 
could read character so well. 

“T guess you’re right about that, son,” 
“but he’s a boatman, and we need him.” 

“He'll leave us in the lurch some day,’ Tuck per- 
sisted. “ He’s that kind.” 

Indeed only a day or two had passed since Brasher, 
brooding over the caravan’s dwindling chances of getting 
to the gold fields that year, had disclosed some of his 
philosophy of life to Tuck. 

“T won't stick to Baxter, no matter how much he 
needs me,” Brasher had said, “if I can reach the gold 
country quicker with another party. Look out for your 
own skin every time, youngster, and let other folks shift 
for ’emselves. It don’t do a man any good to be always 
looking out for other folks. ‘ Me first ’—that’s my motto.” 


matter with Brasher?” Quantrell de- 


“Tou 


he admitted, 


UCK realized that Baxter, facing the probability 
of wintering at Salt Lake, would be glad to get rid 
of Brasher now, but that fact didn’t excuse Brasher’s 
willingness to be disloyal to his boss. “It was not only 
by his words that Tuck judged the man; it was also by 
his appearance. Tuck had studied many types of men | 
since leaving Missouri, and Brasher’s face, sharp featured, 
with little, twinkling, suspicious eyes, had seemed to 
him to be a particularly bad one. 
Toward the end of the following day the river came 
into sight—a huge, green. curling snake shimmering in 
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the sunlight. Quantrell had already formed his party, 
though he had not been able to choose as he had wished, 
for there were very few men that cared to run the risks 
of such a venture. Brasher was willing to go, and so 
was Asa Safford, a weak-faced, timid-looking man over 
whom the smooth-tongued, self-confident Brasher seemed 
to exercise a controlling influence. Then there was 
Uncle Ezra Bellamy, eager for the adventure but 
too old for such a desperate undertaking, and Job Danby, 
a quick-witted boy of Tuck’s age who hailed from New 
York City. Tuck had formed a firm friendship with 
Job, and had succeeded, after some effort, in persuading 
Quantrell to take him. It was not the sort of party 
Quantrell had counted on, but it was the best he could 
get together under the circumstances. 
’ Brasher knew how to build a_ boat, 
along the river’s course they would surely find timber; 
but, on arriving at the stream, this problem was unex- 
pectedly solved for them by the discovery of an old 
ferryboat, half mired in sand. On digging it out from 
its bed in the river bank, they found it to be in perfect 
condition. Coulter and Baxter agreed to stock the boat 
with provisions, and by morning the little party of six 
was ready to set out on the uncertain journey. 


and somewhere 


HERE were tears in Jim Coulter's eyes as he said 
goodbye. It was a foolhardy venture, he believed, and 
he had a feeling that none of the adventurers would 
ever be heard from, in spite of his confidence in Quantrell. 
But Quantrell and his companions had no misgivings. 
If their provisions should run low there would surely 
be plenty of game, and each member of the party had a 
gun. At any they were making a start under 
favorable auspices. 
feet wide, gave them plenty of room; there were two 
strong oars, which they had dug out of the sand _ be- 
side the craft; each man had provided himself with a 
stout pole to guide them through rocks; there was a sub- 
stantial supply of flour and bacon, ropes for head and 
stern lines, two axes, in fact, everything for which there 
would be likely to be serious need. 
All through the first day the current swept them on 
into the south without any effort on their part. When 
night fell they pulled their boat on shore, and slept on 


rate, 














The boat, twelve feet long and six - 


the dry, sandy bank, Quantrell and old Bellamy taking 
turns on guard, 

Once ‘Tuck Simms awoke. He knew from the _ posi- 
tion of the moon, hanging like a round, white lantern 
in a cloudless sky, that it was long past midnight. 
In grim silence a few yards away sat Quantrell, his 
gun across his knees. Tuck reached out with his 
foot, and nudged Job Danby. The boy opened his eyes 
with a start, then dozed off, muttering something about 
the newsboys in the streets of New York. Far off in 
the south, to which the river seemed to be flowing, rose 
a mountain range, faint blue above the horizon. The 
river murmured softly; in the dry buffalo grass millions 
of insects chirped their continuous song to the night. 
Romance took hold of Tuck and thrilled him. He was 
a pathfinder, about to enter an unexplored domain; and 
who could tell where the river of mystery might carry 
him? But he knew that every member of the little 
party would be put to crucial tests before the end of 
their adventures, that in the unknown country that lay 
before them every man’s true character would be ex- 
posed, stripped of all sham and subterfuges, sooner or 
later. He glanced at the sleeping form of Brasher, 
wondering how soon the boatman’s yellow streak would 
show itself. 

“‘Me first’-—that’s my motto.” He was sure Brasher 
would prove true to his words before long. 

It was about noon of the second day that, on turning 
a bend in the stream, they came suddenly within a 
stone’s throw of a small party of half-naked Indians. 
Some of the savages ran down to the river bank, and 
beckoned to them to come ashore. Quantrell laughed at 
them, shaking his head, and the boat swept slowly on. 
An arrow came whirring toward them, and splashed into 
the water. Brasher sprang for his gun, and, pointing 
it at the group of painted warriors on the bank, fired. 

“You blamed fool!’ Quantrell shouted, his eyes flash- 
ing with anger. “Now we’re in for trouble sure. If 


you hadn’t fired that shot they wouldn’t have bothered 
” 





us much, but now 

A shower of arrows interrupted him. Most of them 
fell into the river, but one struck the side of the boat 
and stuck there, buzzing like a bee from the force of 
its suddenly arrested momentum. Brasher cowered down 
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under one of the seats, his lips quivering, his eyes full 
of terror. Tuck, with a contemptuous glance at him, 
muttered to himself, “There’s the yellow streak showing 
again.” 

“*Pears to me, it’s about time we wuz teaching them 
rascals a lesson,’ said Uncle Ezra, his gun ready for 
action. ; 

“‘No,” Quantrell cried sharply. “What’s the use? 
They’re not following us, but if we kill one of ’em they'll 
try for all they’re worth to get even. We'll be out of 
range in a moment.” 

A few more arrows whistled through the air, either 
falling short of the boat or passing harmlessly over it, 
but the Indians made no attempt to, follow along the 
shore. Soon the river took a sudden turn, and the red 
warriors were lost to sight. It was not until then that 
the frightened Brasher crept up from the bottom of the 
boat. 

“‘Me first—that’s my motto,” murmured Tuck 
a sneer. “He’s careful of his own skin all right.” 


“i with 





YOR a long time after that incident they journeyed 
on in peace and comfort, the current saving them from 
hard work at the oars, a very slight amount of effort 
being necessary to keep the boat in the middle of the 
stream. One day ‘Tuck shot an antelope, and they lived 
high on venison steak. It was surely an easy, luxurious 
life as compared with their experience in the wagon train. 
“Why in thunder didn’t anybody ever think of getting 
to Californy this way before?” remarked Uncle Ezra 
one morning as he puffed his after-breakfast pipe. “This 
is what I call real peace and comfort. All we got to do 
is sit here and rest till we get to the Pacific, and then 
we'll stroll along the beach till we get to the point for 
striking up into the gold country.” 

Quantrell laughed. “Sounds easy, Uncle,” he returned. 
“But don’t you be too sure. We’re going to get into 
all kinds of trouble before long.” 

And, even as he was speaking, a distant sound of roar- 
ing and hissing came to their ears. 

“What’s that?” cried Brasher. 

“It’s the river,” Quantrell answered, 
current ahead, and rocks, too, like as not. Get 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Roy Blakeley’s C: 


O we decided that we wouldn’t send any telegrams or 
invthing, and that we stay right there in Brewster’s 
Centre Station till the railroad took us away and put 

We said it was up to them. 


us where we belonged. 
Westy’s mother knew 


he had his “eats” 

outfit along, and I 

guess all our farilies 

knew about there be- P —_ 
ing a stove and coal pes 
in the car Anyway, rr 
you can bet that v 

scouts’ mothers don't 

worry about them 

when they're away. 


Gee, whiz! my mother 
worries more about me when I’m home, be- 
cause I always eat a lot of pie and cake 


when I'm home. And I’m always using the 
*phone. 

We all said it lot of to 
camp out in that car, and to just not pay 


When we 


So 


would be a fun 


any attention to what happened. 


got home, we’d be home. We decided on some poetry 
that we’d send to the Bridgeboro News when we got 
back It isn’t much good, but anyway, this is it: 


We 
We didn't mean to roam, 
We're here 


And when we're home 


started out to wander, 


because we're here, 


we're home. 


We hope they'll come and get us, 
But we're not ina hurry. 
Weve got forty-two cents, and a movie camera, 


We should worry. 


lhat isn’t much good, is it? Anyway, we decided that 
he next thing to do was to find out if there was a town 


inywhere around. There wasn’t any railroad station, 
that was sure. Now, all the time that we were having 
that rumpus in the car, those men stood over there 
on the platform in front of that store, staring and 


staring and staring. 

Pretty soon they all came over, and the man with one 
suspender said, “Thar be’nt no growed up man along 
0” you youngsters, be there?” 

Westy told him “ no.” 

Then he looked us all over, very easy like, and he said, 


“Yer chorin on the railroad?” 

I said, “We’re boy sprouts and this is Brewster’s 
Centre.” 

He said, “ Brewster’s Centre! Whar?” 


I said, “ Right here in this car.” 

He just looked all around and then he said, “ They 
haint ecal‘latin’ on changin’ the name of this here taown 
ter Brewster’s Centre, be they?” 

**Cause that won't go here,” another one of the men 
said. “We wuz promised a station, but we haint goin’ 
ter have no changin’ of names. The railroad folks tried 
that down ter Skunk Hollow, settin’ up a jim-crack sta- 
tion, all red shingles and fancy roof, and callin’ it Ozone 
Valley. But they can't any that business up 
here.” 

“After Eb 
him crazier’n a loon.” 

“Hadn't ought ter be thirty mile, nuther,” the man 
with one suspender said; “that three oughter be an 
eight? Noow York is eighty mile on the rail.” 

They all stood there squinting up at the Brewster's 
Centre sign, and all of a sudden, I had a thought and I 
whispered to the fellows, “ Don't spoil the plot, it’s graw- 
thicker. Let me do the talking.” 
of the men said to the others, 
Eb jest talkin’ crazy he he had 
friends them But the 
taown haint never goin’ ter stand fer this, it haint.” 

Then I spoke up and said very like, “ What 
used to the of this town?” 

The man said, “*Tain’t youster; This here taown 
is Ridgeboro, Noow York, and so it'll stay, by thunder!” 


come of 


Brewster, too,’ the other man said; “ and 


ing 


One allowed 


“T 


said 


alluz 


was when haow 


amongst big railroad magnates. 


sober 
be name 


tis. 


“Good night!’ I said, and all the fellows started to 
laugh. 

Because then I knew how it was. We must have been 
picked up by the wrong train—a train going the other 
way. And the conductor must have had Ridgeboro in- 


stead of Bridgeboro on his paper. Oh, boy! that was 
some bull. And just as luck would have it, the people 
of that place were expecting the railroad to give them 
a new station. I didn’t know where the old station was; 
I guessed there wasn’t any. 





By Percy A.Fitzhugh 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 







“Oh, isn’t he too cute for anything.” 


Connie whispered to me, “Who do you suppose Eb 
Brewster is?” 

“Search me,” I told him; “but I bet he'll be tickled 
to death to find that the town is named after him.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Ow tro SkippyuNK 


I didn’t want him to ask us any more questions, so T 
said I guessed we'd better go and look for the town, if 
would tell us where we could find it. He got kind of 
mad at that, because that was the town right there, and 
all the while we didn’t know it. Gee, whiz! how could 
tell? He said some day that town would be as 
big as Skiddyunk, and that once upon a time New York 
had only one store, too. 


he 


we 


“It has one store three or four now,” I said. 

Then he told us that Skiddyunk was about one mile 
along the track, and that we'd see it as soon as we got 
around the bend. I guess Ridgeboro was just kind of 
on the edge of Skiddyunk. Gee, whiz! if the railroad was 
going to give it a station, that station ought not to be 
a car. A wheelbarrow would be 

“TI wish we sad some money, 
said, as we v_ re walking along the ties. 
thing that’s worrying me.” 


good enough. 
I know that,’ Connie 
“ That’s the only 
“Same nere,” I told him, “but we’re going to have a 
lot of fun here, believe me; I can see it coming.” 
“Keep your eyes peeled and see if 
Westy said. Can 
but he’s a reckless boy—not. 
“ Careful Carl,’ 
“What do you do with all the money you spend?” 
Connie wanted to know. 
“Oh, I save it,” I told him; “ask me another one.” 


train 
Oh! 


you 
beat that 


see a 


coming,” you fellow? 


I said. 


“Who do you think Eb Brewster is?” Pee-wee piped 
up. 
“ He’s the man the town is named after.” I said; “ good 


night! there’s be fun around this 
I'm glad I’m not the railroad.” 

“T bet those men will take that sign down,” Wig said. 

“T bet theyll put it up again, then,” I told him. 

“Are you going to tell them the station is for 
them?” Pee-wee asked me. 


“A scout is truthful,” I said; “why should I tell 


going to some way. 


them that? I’m just going to keep still and see 
what happens. I may decide to name the car after 
Eb Brewster. I should worry. We can name it 


after anybody we want to name it 
after, can’t we? Jiminetty, ’'m glad 
we’re here; we dropped in at the right 
place.” 

“One thing, I’m glad Monday’s 
Columbus Day,” Pee-wee said. 

“ Believe me,” I told him, “ Colum- 


bus never discovered anything like 
this. I could kind of read in that 
man’s face, the one with the sus- 
pender——” 
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“He didn’t have the suspender on his face,” Pee-wee 
shouted. 

“Take a demerit for that, and stay after school,” I 
told him. “I could kind of read in that man’s face, 
that there is going to be some fun in Ridgeboro.” 

“ A tempest in a teapot, hey?” Westy said. 

“You ought to apologize to the next teapot you meet,” 
I shot back at him. “Teapots aren’t so small.” 


and then 


Pretty soon we got around the bend, we 
could see the Skiddyunk Station. It was a_ regular 
Station with a plat- 


form and everything, 
all fancy kind of. 


~ ae makes the 
poor, little Brewster's 
Centre Station look 
like a dollar and a 
quarter,” Connie said. 

I said, “I haven't 
seen a dollar and a 
quarter for so long, 
that I can't tell, but 
the Brewster Centre 


Station has traveled; 
that’s what counts.” 

Before got to 
the station we saw 
where tracks branched 
off from the tracks we were following, so we knew that 
all the trains that passed Skiddyunk didn’t pass Ridge- 
boro. I- guess they didn’t bother with that place much. 
At the Skiddyunk Station we got a time table, and found 
that only one train a day passed Ridgeboro. It didn’t 
go much further than Ridgeboro. I guess it got sick, 
hey. It only went as far as Slopson. Then we asked the 
express agent about freight trains, and he said that a 
freight train went along that branch line every three 
days. He said there wouldn’t be another one going 
Fast till Tuesday morning. 

‘Oh, boy, weren’t we glad! 

“Tl miss French and Civil Government,” Westy said. 

Connie said he'd only miss History. 


we 


“Tl lose English and Geography,” I said; “but I 
won't miss them. Come on up the main street, and 


let's see if we can find an ice cream store.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Laznor Trousers 


KIDDYUNK was a nice town only, one thing, there 

were industrial disturbances there. Maybe you know 
what those are, hey? The boy that delivered the news- 
papers was on a strike. He was on a sympathy strike, 
that’s what the man in the candy store told us. He was 
on a sympathy strike, on account of the steel strikers. 
He read in a book that car wheels are made out of com- 
of them 
wouldn't 


pressed paper sometimes, and as long as some 
were made out of he decided he 
deliver the papers that Saturday, on account of the news- 
paper being printed on paper. Gee, whiz! I don't 
how a paper could be printed on anything else except 
paper. That paper only came out twice a week, because 
there wasn’t much news in Skiddyunk. 

As long as we only had forty-two cents, we 
it was best to buy five ice cream cones, 
we'd have only seventeen cents left, and we couldn't send 
best not to have any 


steel, too, 


see 


decided 
because then 


a telegram. Pee-wee said it was 


temptation to send a telegram. 
We asked the man in the candy store if he thought the 
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people who lived in Skiddyunk would come to a movie 
show in Ridgeboro that night. He said they would, if 
they knew about it, only he didn’t see where we could 
have it there. So then we told him about our car. 

He said, “Is it a movie theatre?” 

“You said it,” I told him; “it moves all over. Even 
the Strand Theatre in New York doesn’t move so much. 
Anyway,” I said, “are there any fish in that lake?” 

He said if there were as many people up there in 
Ridgeboro, as there were fish in the lake, that Ridgeboro 
would be as big as New York.” 

“Good night!” I said. 

He said they just stood in a row up there, waiting to 
be caught. He said nobody had to starve around that 
way, if he had a fish-hook. 

I said, “I wouldn’t eat a fish-hook no matter how 
hungry I was.” 

He was a nice man, that fellow in the candy store. 
He started to laugh and he said he guessed we wouldn’t 
starve, because he could see we were a wide-awake lot. 

“You ought to have seen us last night,” Wig said; “ we 
reminded ourselves of Rip Van Winkle.” 

So then he told us it would be good for us to see 
Mr. Tarkin, who printed the Skiddyunk News. First, we 
got some fish-hooks and a ball of cord, and then we had 
five cents left—a cent each, Never laugh at poverty. 
Then we went to the place where the Skiddyunk News 
was printed and asked for Mr. Tarkin. He was in a 
little bit of an office, with papers all over the floor. 

I said, “ We’re boy scouts, and our railroad car that 
we’re going to use for a troop room, is on a side track 
up at Ridgeboro, because it was brought there by mis- 
take, and we want to have a movie show in it to-night.” 
I told him all about the whole thing, just how it happened, 
and I asked him if he thought the people would come. 


EE-WEE piped up and said, “ We have pictures of 

Temple Camp where we go in the summer, and they 
show scouts doing all kinds of things—rowing and cook- 
ing and hiking and climbing trees and eating.” 

Mr. Tarkin said, “And eating, eh?” 

“Sure, and snoring,” Pee-wee said. Cracky, I could 
hardly keep a straight face. 

“There’s a picture showing me peeling potatoes and 
another one where I’m stirring soup,” the kid told him, 
“and a lot of other peachy adventures.” 

Mr. Tarkin said, “I should call the soup picture a 
stirring adventure. I’m afraid that potato peeling scene 
would be too thrilling for our simple people.” 

“ Anyway,” I said, “if we could help you on account 
of the strike maybe you'd be willing to help us let the 
people know—maybe.” 

“If they don’t know they can’t come, can they?” Pee- 
wee said. 

Mr. Tarkin just sat back and laughed and laughed 
and laughed. Jiminiés, you wouldn’t think he had labor 
troubles, the way he laughed. Then he began asking us 
a lot of questions about the scouts and he asked us if 
most of them were like Pee-wee. He said they didn’t 
have any scouts in Skiddyunk. 

After a while he kind of sobered up and he said, “I 
wonder if the boy scouts would make good strike 
breakers? ” 

“Sure we would,” Pee-wee shouted; “breaking things 
is our middle name.” 

“He even breaks the rules,” I said. 

“When there isn’t anything to break, he makes breaks,” 
Westy said. 

Then Mr. Tarkin told us how the boy that delivered 
the papers was on a strike. He said it wasn’t much of 
a sympathy strike, because nobody had any sympathy 
for him. He said that boy wanted a one-hour day and 
an hour and half for lunch. I couldn’t tell whether that 
man was jollying us or not. Anyway, the papers weren’t 
delivered, that was one sure thing, and he told us that 
if we would deliver them for him, he’d boom our movie 
show, so that people would be standing up in that car. 

“Believe me,” I told him; “they usually stand up in 
the cars down our way.” 

Then he told us that the boy that was on a strike could 
deliver all the papers himself because he had a flivver, 
but that he’d let all five of us do it because we had to 
walk and because we didn’t know the streets in that town. 

I said, “ You leave it to us.” 


S° then he gave us a list of all the people that had pa- 
pers delivered at their houses and we made five routes. 
I took all the papers for Main Street and Westy took 
all the papers for three other streets and Connie and 
Wig took the rest, all except few scattered around in 
different parts of town and Pee-wee took those, because 
he makes a specialty of scout pace. I thought that maybe 
we'd have trouble about finding some places, but what 
did we care? It was early. 

While we were planning all about how we’d do, Mr. 
Tarkin called me into the room where they did the print- 


\ 


ing and showed me a handbill he had made up. He said, 
“As long as you’re a scout I guess you’d better write 
the copy for this yourself, and I'll have it set up and 
run off while you’re getting ready to start out. Then 
you can slip one into every paper you deliver. How does 
that strike you?” 

“Oh, it'll be great!” I said. 

Then he said I mustn’t write too much, be- 
cause there wasn’t much time to set it up. 
This is what I made up and I could have a 
better one only I was in such a hurry. First 
I was going to take it out into the office and 
ask the fellows about it, but I decided I 
wouldn’t because they were busy mapping out 
their routes. Anyway, I didn’t want Pee-wee 
to know what I said about him. 


ATTENTION! 
Big Movie Show in Boy Scout Traveling 
Theatre 
Opposite Store in Ridgeboro. 


TONIGHT 
Admission Ten Cents 


See the Boy Scouts in Their Native 
Haunts 
Swimming, Tracking, Racing 
Eating, Driving, Stalking, 
Snoring! 


See Scout Harris in His Stirring 
Soup Stirring Feat! 


Only Ten Cents. 
TONIGHT 


CHAPTER NINE 


SANDWICHES 


HEN we got back from 
delivering the papers, 

Mr. Tarkin said he had a good 
idea but that he was afraid 
that maybe we wouldn’t like 
it. He said, “Do boy scouts 
believe in advertising? What is 
your opinion of sandwiches?” 

I said, “We eat ’em alive. Do you want us to adver- 
tise some new kind of ham?” 

“No, sir,” he said; “I’m going to suggest a plan for 
advertising your movie show. Something striking.” 

Then he began laughing and he brought out a couple 
of big placards about as big as window panes. They had 
fresh printing on them, all in great, big letters, and this 
is what they said: 

TONIGHT! 
Boy Scout Movie Show in Railroad Traveling Movie 
Palace. One Night Only 

RivcEporo RivcEBoro 
Ten Cents 


DON’T MISS IT! 


He said, “Now this is a sandwich.” 

Pee-wee just stood there gaping at it and I said to 
him, “ What’s the matter? Do you want to eat it?” 

The two big placards were tied together at the top 
with a rope and Mr. Tarkin slipped them over Pee-wee 
so that one covered the front of him and the other cov- 
ered his back. You couldn’t see anything but his head 
and his feet. Mr. Tarkin began laughing and the fel- 
lows all screamed, 

“You’re a hunk of cheese,” I said. 

“You’re a sardine,” Connie shouted. 

Oh boy, you should have seen Pee-wee! He just stood 
there looking all around him, his head sticking up from 
between those two big placards, while the rest of us 
danced around him, just hooting. Crinkums! It was 
the funniest thing I ever saw. Even Mr. Tarkin was 
laughing so hard he could hardly speak. 

“Walk over to the window and back again,” he said. 


ONEST, I can’t tell you about it. I just sat on the 
counter and screamed. Westy had his arms folded 
and he was just doubled up, laughing. Pee-wee strutted 
around and you couldn’t see any part of him, except just 
his head. It was as good as a circus. 
“Smile and look pretty,” I said. 
“Our young hero,” Connie giggled. 
“Let’s see you go scout pace,” Wig said. 
“ Advancing stealthily,” I said, “our young hero 
charged upon the hooting multitude and 
“Took at him turn around,” Wig laughed; “look at 
him try to read it. Oh, save me!” 
Pee-wee was swinging around like a sailing ship in 
the wind and craning his neck and trying to read the 
printing. All of a sudden he lifted the whole thing off. 
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“Do you think I’d wear that thing?” he yelled. “ What 
do you think I am?” 

“If you’d just stroll up and down Main Street with 
that,” Mr. Tarkin said, “it would attract attention ‘i 

“G—o—o—d night! You said it!” I just blurted out. 





es “TI wouldn’t do it!” Pee-wee 
(:) shouted. “Do you think I’m a 
\’ dunce? Do you think I’m going to 


march up and down Main 
Street with that thing on, like 
a like a scarecrow—with 
all you fellows laughing at 
me?” 

“You look too sweet for any- 
thing,” Westy told him. 

“You think you’re so smart,” 
Pee-wee shot back; “ why don’t 
you do it?” 

“Tm too big,” Westy said; 
“Connie’s the best looking; let 
him do it.” , 

Connie said, “After you; 
sandwiches always disagreed 
with me.” 

“You make me tired,” Pee- 
wee yelled; “I’ve seen you eat 
a dozen!” 

“Tet Roy do it,’ Connie said. 

“T’d be tickled to death,” I told 
him, “only I’m patrol leader and 
I have to be dignified.” 

“ Well, you won’t catch me doing 
it,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Same here,” Connie said. 

“You all make me tired,” I told 
them; “afraid of being laughed at!” 

Just then Mr. Tarkin asked me 
to carry a bundle of paper into the 
printing shop in back of the office, 
and as soon as I got in there I saw 
about a dozen or so of those placards 
in a big waste paper box. I asked 
the printing man why he had printed 
so many, and he said they were only 
proofs or kind of samples that he 
made while he was trying to print 
a good one. 

“Oh boy,” I said to myself, “ I'll fix that bunch.” 





Tis” 


O I went out into the office and I said, “I suppose all 

you crazy indians claim to be good sports. Maybe 
some of you know how to be good losers. Suppose we 
draw lots and see who goes up and down Main Street 
as a sandwich man. I’ll make five slips of paper and 
the one who draws the one with number three on it will 
have to go out. What do you say?” 

First nobody was willing, because each fellow said 
that if he went out all the other fellows would laugh at 
him. 

“You should worry,” I said; “Ill fix it so nobody 
laughs at anybody else—positively guaranteed.” 

“How can you be sure?” Pee-wee wanted to know. 

“You leave it to me,” I told him; “nobody will have 
anything on anybody else. Absolutely, positively guar- 
anteed. If not satisfied bring your sandwich in and get 
it exchanged for a hunk of pie.” 

So then I tore five slips of paper and I put a three 
on every one of them. I knew how to handle that 
bunch. 

“T’ll draw first,’ Pee-wee shouted. 

Good night, you should have seen that kid when he 
drew number three! All the fellows began kidding him 
and saying he was unlucky. Then came Connie, and he 
drew three, and then Wig and, oh boy, I just can’t tell 
you about it. Each fellow stood there staring at his 
little slip and I drew the last one. 

“There you are,” I said; “we’re all stung and every- 
body’s got the laugh on everybody else. So what’s the 
use of laughing at all? That’s logic.” 

“Sure it is,’ Pee-wee yelled. “ How can anybody 
laugh at anybody when everybody is laughing at every- 
body else?” 

“Tt can’t be did,” Connie said. 
Roy, too.” 

“You can’t laugh at anybody,” Pee-wee piped up, all 
the while hoisting those big placards up over his head, 
“unless the person you laugh at has got something about 
him that anybody else can laugh at 4 

“You're talking in chunks,” Westy said. 

“If everybody gets a prize then it isn’t a prize, is i 
Pee-wee screamed. 

“Sure, you can do that by long division,” I told him. 
“Come on and let’s start the parade.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ANE, the ranger, was cleaning his 30-30 Winchester 
in the sergeant’s tent. 
He was easing the rod through the twist of the 
barrel with the loving care a mother bestows on 
her child—the care the man whose life depends on it gives 
the tools of his trade. 

After thrust of the cleaning-rod he held the 
rifle up with his thumb at the breech where the light 
would strike it and gazed long and searchingly down the 
barrel. 

“Must be getting 
Henderson, the 

Bane continued to search for 
the shining canelures. 

“Got caught in that cloud-burst yesterday,’ he ex- 
plained presently. “It came so fast that it half-filled 
my gun-boot. Then I almost had to swim my pony 
across the ford and that didn’t help the gun any.” 

“You’ve got plenty of company,” said the Top. “I 
was out in it with my platoon. Now they are all cleaning 
their guns and leather. I never saw the creek so high. 
It swept one horse into deep water and if the rider hadn’t 
slipped off and grabbed his mount’s tail, I guess they’d 
both have gone all the way down to the Gulf of Cali- 


each 


ready for inspection,” suggested 
‘up sergeant, with a smile. 


a speck of rust among 


fornia.” 

Bane grunted. “If you think it was bad yesterday, 
wait until you get a real cloudburst,” he said. 

Bane had visited the camp several times before and he 
had always made use of the sergeant’s cleaning-rods and 
oil. The captain thought well of him because he had 
information con- 
cerning the trails that 
wound in and out through the 
mountains down into Mexico. 

A young figure in olive drab 
approached the tent and stood 
waiting respectfully at the door 
until the Top became aware of 
his presence. 

“What’s on your mind, Far- 
rell?” asked the sergeant looking 
up. 

The young 
smartly. 

“Sir, the stable sergeant sends 
his compliments and wants me to 
tell you the king-bolt is broken 
on the wagon and he don’t see 
how it can go out with your patrol 
in the morning.” 


given valuable 


various 


trooper saluted 


HE Top got out of the cot 

on which he had been snatch- 

ing a minute’s rest from his mani- 

fold duties 
of impatience. 

“Tell the sergeant 

look out. The men 

their 


with an exclamation 
that’s his 
can’t carry 


enough feed in nose-bags 


and there’s nothing to graze on 
where we are going. 


” 






















The trooper saluted again. 

“Very well, sir,’ he answered, and turned to go. 

“ And, Farrell,” added the Top, calling after him. 

“Yes, sir.” Again came the smart salute. 

“How many times have I told you you did not have 
to salute a non-commissioned officer?” 

The trooper did not answer. 

“Or call him ‘sir’,” continued the Top Sergeant. 

“Don’t know, sir. Guess Ill get used to it after a 
while. .Is that all, sir?” 

The Top threw up his hands in resignation. 

“That’s all,’ he said. 

The boy got his hand half way to his hat and dropped 
it sheepishly. Then he turned and crossed the baking 
flat that served as a company street, in the direction 
of the picket line. 

“Reckon I wouldn’t want to be a soldier,” observed 
the ranger. He was wiping the breech with an oily rag 
now. 

“Too much kow-towing.” 

“It’s part of the game,” answered the Top. “ Young 
Farrell is new at it, and puts it on too thick. But 
that’s better than the other way. He'll make a good 
soldier.” 

“Reckon if a feller about my size told me to do 
something I didn’t like to do, Id tell him where he 
got off,” persisted the ranger. 

The Top laughed. 

“You wouldn’t tell him but once, not in this outfit,” 
he retorted. “The Old Man is a stickler for discipline.” 

“If a feller don’t use his own 
judgment, he ain’t going to have 
much,” the ranger argued narrowly. 

c% The Top laughed again. This 
3 time scornfully. 


“You let a hundred men in ‘a 
skirmish all use their own judgment 
at the same time, and what would 


He was swept around a bend in the stream. 








you have? 
question. 

The ranger shook his head obstinately. 

“ Jest the same, I don’t want to have to take orders 
from no one. What’ll that feller do if there ain’t no 
king-bolt?” he asked curiously. 

“ He'll make one, or tie the old wagon together with 
haywire.” 

The ranger got to his feet, there being nothing more he 
could do to his rifle. 

“Reckon I must be going, too. Sent for me down 
at the Dead Horse. Strike or something.” 

“That’s so?” queried the Top. “ We’re going down 
that way, ourselves. We may see you.” 

“Tll look for you,” replied the ranger, 
wagon,” he added with a grin. 

“She'll go, you can bet on that, when the patrol goes,” 
retorted the Top, with assurance. 


A Bolsheviki party,” he answered his own 


“and the 


ND “she” went—the troop wagon—as the Top had 

said she would go, out with the patrol the next morn- 
ing. Trooper Farrell was on the driver’s seat as the 
Top rode back to inspect his little column. 

“T see you got the bolt, Farrell,” he grinned. 

“Yes, sir—yes,” the young “ mule-skinner” corrected 
himself. He did not attempt to salute, for just then 
his animals needed all his attention, not having been out 
for two days. 

“Made one out of a lariat-pin,” he explained. 

The Top nodded appreciatively, and rode back to the 
head of his column. 

“That’s what ‘orders’ do,’ he said to himself, 
the right kind of an outfit.” 

There were some things that “orders” could not do, 
however, and one of them was to thread a bolt without 
a threading tool. The stable sergeant had got his king- 
bolt as Wagoner Farrell had said, but there was no 
nut to hold it in place, as the young driver remembered, 
every time a wheel bumped over a boulder or sunk into, 


“ 


in 
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a wash-out. 

“Ought to be all right as long as I have a load,” he 
muttered to himself. “It’ll be traveling light, on the 
way back, that I'll hear from it.” 


HE patrol followed a trail that led down, 
the valley beside the creek. It was ona 
three-day hike, taking account of conditions 
along the mountainous border. 
The time was in late July, and the 
“rainy season,” which in that country con- 


that lasted an hour or two and 
passed, to leaves a humid, stream- 
ing heat behind, was at its height. 
The platoon, with a “point” 
out in front, and a guard of 
two men riding with the wagon, 
crossed the ford before the daily 
storm broke, and waited in the 
shelter of some big cottonwoods 
until the downpour was over, 








sisted of a violent thunder storm every day,, 
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Then, under a sun that dried slickers and equipment 
almost as rapidly as they had been wet, the patrol 
mounted into the hills. ‘ 

Wagoner Farrell had held his breath as his four mules 
plunged into the knee-deep creek, and rushed the wagon 
across the ford. At every jounce he expected to see 
the front wheels shoot from under him, and to go out 
over the foot-board, clinging to the reins. 

But the bolt held better than he had dared hope, and 
as the day wore on and nothing happened he forgot 
about it in the work of piloting his rocking wagon over 
the rough trail. 

The detail made camp that night in a little valley 
hidden in the mountains. This was as far as the wagon- 
trail went and here, on the morrow, Wagoner Farrell 
was to turn back. Beyond, a 


“You’re right, you have, Farrell,” said the Top grimly. 
“Now run along and don’t bother me. You’re young 
yet, and you'll get all the excitement you want before 
you get through, or I’ll miss my guess.” 


AGONER FARRELL turned away without a word. 
It is true he did salute, but this was entirely me- 
chanical, for he was weighed down with disappointment. 
He harnessed the mules to the now empty wagon as 
the platoon rode out of camp in columns of twos. 
“Sorry, Farrell,” said the Top as he rode by, “ but 
orders are orders, and the Captain said to have the 
wagon back in camp to-day.” 
Farrell made no reply. He was afraid his voice would 
break if he did. 





precarious and difficult path 
led over the mountains to the 
barbed-wire fence that marks 
the boundary between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico. 

The patrol strung a picket 
line between two live oaks for 
the animals, posted a guard 
of two men who were to relieve 
themselves by calling two more 
every two hours; ate their 
evening meal, and turned in. 


T was in the early morning 
I that Wagoner Farrell was 
awakened by a sharp, “ Halt! 
Who’s there?” 

He sat up in his bed on the 
wagon-bottom in time to hear 
a familiar voice drawl. 


“Only me, Bane. Where’s 
the captain?” 
“Captain’s not here,” an- 


swered the sentry. “ The Top’s 
in charge.” 

The alert first-sergeant had 
been awakened by the chal- 
lenge, too, and now Farrell 
heard his voice. , 

“Hello, Bane!” he greeted 
the ranger. “ What have you 
got on your mind?” 

“Something besides hair,” 
drawled the ranger. “ There’s 
a strike down at the Dead 
Horse Mine. Bull, the man- 
ager, has chased out all his 
Mexicans, and they are getting 
their friends from over the 
border to come help them clean 
him out. Reckon if you want 
any excitement—?” he stopped 
invitingly. 

The Top was not one to wait 
for a second invitation. The 
Dead Horse Mine was a silver 
mine that lay on a mountain- 
side within sight of Mexico and, 
save for a few Welchmen, was 
worked with Mexican hands. 

It was off the main trail, a 
matter of some few miles. 


“That's what we are here 
for,” answered the Top, 
promptly. “When does the 


show begin?” 

“T reckon jest about as soon as you get there,” drawled 
Bane. 

“Wake the men up,” said the Top, turning to the 
guard. 

An hour later, men and horses fed, and an extra feed 
tied in the nose-bag of each animal, the platoon took 
up the march; all but Wagoner Farrell. 

He was nearer insubordination than either he or the 
Top believed was possible. 

“Oh, have a heart, Top,” he pleaded. “Let me in on 
this. No one will touch the wagon if we leave it right 
here, and I can ride one Jack and lead the others.” 

The Top shook his head sternly. 

“I’m going down there fast, and I may come back 
faster. Also, I may have company, and if I do, it 
won’t be any time to worry about picking up a wagon. 
I would look fine telling the Captain that we left the 
for the bandits so the mule-skinner could take 
in the fun.” 

The wagoner’s face grew long. 

“But Sarge, it’s the chance of a lifetime,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“ We’ve been hanging around here for a month 
waiting for something to happen, and now it’s come and 
I’ve got to miss it.” 


wagon 


> 





It was lonesome going back on the trail without his comrades 


When tie iast two troopers had disappeared around 
a turn in the trail, he mounted to his seat, picked up 
the reins and took the road toward camp. 

It was lonesome, frightfully lonesome, going back over 
that trail without his comrades. The way led througa 
rocky canons, with high walls towering above; along 
narrow ledges where a misstep would have sent mules 
and wagon and man to purple depths below; across 
arroyos in which the trickling stream that the early 
rains had fed, fought with the sand. 

By noon the young wagoner had come out at the 
portal of the mountains where the trail led down into 
the valley. 

Far below ran the bright thread of the creek with its 
border of cottonwoods. Drab sand and rock filled the 
miles between and beyond, with a faint stain of green 
on distant mountain-sides, where the scattered bunch 
grass was coming to life at the magic touch of the first 
rains. 

And the rainy season showed every intent of continu- 
ing its program of the last few days. Black, oily- 
looking clouds were piling higher afd higher toward the 
zenith. The rumble of thunder came from the mountains 
at his back; a sudden and delicious coolness marked the 
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disappearance of the sun beneath the growing clouds. 

After the baking hotness of the noonday heat it was 
like a cooling drink to a parched throat. 

The young wagoner for the first time that morning, 
rose superior to his woes, real or imagined. 

“T guess the man who wrote ‘ Rain, rain, go away,’ 
never lived in this country,” he opined to himself, 


A ND then, looking ahead, he thought of the already 
swollen creek. 
“Better get there before it begins to fill up again,” 


he muttered with some disquietude. “Might have to 


wait all night for it to go down, and ‘Orders are 
orders,” he mimicked the Top. “This wagon has got 


to be in camp to-day or I'll hear from the President 
about it.” 

Put in better humor by his 
own wit, he spoke to his mules, 
and they took up a_jog-trot 
that made the wagon rock and 
jounce down the rough trail. 

The rain caught him a half- 
mile or more from the 
After the first few big drops, 
it came driving down from the 
hills behind him in ae sheet 
that quite shut them from 
view, and the wind came with 
it. 

The mules broke into a can- 
ter at the touch of the deluge. 

“Let ’em run,” muttered the 
wagoner. “ We can’t get there 
any too soon.” 

He turned a weatherly eye 
to the storm behind him. The 
first wave of it had passed. 
The mountains were 
into view again. He was about 
to turn back to his running 
animals when his keen eye de- 
tected movement on the trail 
that led down the mountain- 
side. He looked again and saw a 
column of horse-men, dropping 
downhill at a pace, the speed 
of which 





creek, 





looming 





was apparent even 
at that distance. 

“It’s the Top, and he’s 
changed his mind. Wonder 
why?” was the wagoner’s first 
thought. 

Then the second wave shut 
off his view of the distan 


riders as though a curtain had 
been dropped between him and 
them. The wind-driven rain 
stung like the prick of needles. 
The lightning blazed about him 
continuously, and the crash of 
thunder filled the whole valley 
with its noise. 

The mules were running 
now, splashing through a thin 
surface of water that covered 
the now gently sloping trail. 
headed 


They were for camp 
and they knew it. For the 
first time the wagoner won- 


dered ‘if he could stop them, 
but he did not try. 

“Perhaps they know more 
than I do about it,” he argued with himself. “ Maybe 
they think it’s now or never. I guess by the time the 
platoon gets te the creek it will be a case of swim.” 


E kept enough strain on the reins to help the ani- 
mals keep their feet in that treacherous going and 
that was all, , 

By this time he had entered a long aisle, bordered by 
huge cotton-woods that led down to the creek. A glance 
ahead made his heart sink. The creek was already flow- 
ing a turbid flood above banks. It had spread back 
from them so that it was already up to the mules’ 
fetlocks. 

Then the downpour ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

The wagoner risked a glance over his shoulder to see 
what had become of the riders behind him. 

He was astonished to see that they had halved the dis- 
tance between. He was about to turn back to his plung- 
ing mules when something in the irregularity of their 
formation caught his attention. There was nothing of 
the orderly march of a cavalry troop in these riders. The 
column was broken into threes and fives. In fact, it 
could hardly be called a column. It was more like a 

(Continued on page 59) 























“Owl, you’re a wonder. 


of glory.” 


a EY Animat! Oh, Animal, you up there?. 
Stick your head out!” Owl Hayward stood 
in the driveway before Morris Hall and 
bellowed toward a corner room on the third 

floor. 


The Animal, christened Harold Thomas, was sitting at 
his desk studying Cicero's Orations with a copy of 
“Treasure Island” in one hand and a hugh slab of mocha 
cake in the other. As the Owl’s call smote upon his ears 
he got up, and marking his place in the novel with a slip 
of paper, he dropped the remains of the cake into the top 
drawer, locked it, slipped the key in his pocket, and then 
called back in a weary voice, “Come on up, Owl!” 

A minute later the door opened and the Owl’s head 
followed by his body entered the room. With customary 
thoughtfulness he picked‘ out the most comfortable chair 
and collapsed into it, his long thin legs sprawling out 
before him. 

“ Animal, what do you think has happened?” he began 
excitedly, cocking his head on one side and peering through 
his big round spectacles, 

“I don’t know, unless vacation is to be reduced. There 
has been some talk of it,’ replied the Animal dejectedly, 
from the window-seat where he lay curled up with his 
head pillowed on his arms. 

“It’s nothing to do with vacation. Tug Wilson was 
caught cribbing his Latin exam this morning.” 

“What!” ‘shouted the Animal sitting up straight. 

“Yes, Bud Parker saw him copying his translation out 
of a trot.” 

“The dirty swine, to pull a trick like that under the new 
Hell be fired though, that’s one consola- 


” 


honor system. 
tion. Bud reported him, of course? 

“Sure, he had to, he was monitor; but Tug lied up and 
down and crosswise, and swore Bud was mistaken, and 
as no one else saw him, the doctor had to let him off 
although he must know he is guilty. That isn’t all of it 
either, Animal,” he continued, “he is going to run for 
class marshal and all the senior societies are backing him. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Think! It’s the rawest yet. Society politics have been 
getting worse and worse ever since our ‘ prep’ year, but 
this is the limit. The idea of their daring to run Tug after 
he has been in such a dirty mess. And the worst of it is 
that they have enough votes to elect him.” 


“Not unless I say so,” said the Owl blandly. 

“You! What have you got to do with it?” 

“ Everything,” answered the Owl, “if you will help me.” 

“How much will it cost?” - 

“ Nothing!” 

“ Not a cent?” 

“nel” 

“ Well,” said the Animal, “I sure would like to get a 
shot at Tug. What’s your plan?” 

The Owl got up, untangled his legs, and crossed over 


We'll put this over sure and end the term in a blaze 


Over 


to the window-seat where he sprawled 
down beside the Animal. 
“ Out-vote him,” he whispered. 
“Fat chance,” grunted the Animal. 
“It can be done, though.” 
“ How?” 
“ Listen!” 


ge ten minutes they whispered, 
their heads close. together; then 
they rose and solemnly shook hands, the 
Animal exclaiming, “Owl, you're a 
wonder. We'll put this over sure, and 
end the term in a blaze of glory.” 

That evening, promptly at eight 
o’clock the Owl tapped on the Animal’s 
door and was admitted. Inside he 
found Fresh Fish, Slippery Elm, the 
Clown, and Slats Whitney. The Animal 
had gathered the clan. 

The Owl, who if not carefully 
watched, was liable to take violent 
flights in oratory, stalked to the center 
of the room and after nodding to the 
others, tucked one hand in the breast 
of his coat and assuming a Websterian 
attitude, began 

“Gentlemen, we are gathered here 
this evening for a noble purpose—a 
most worthy and righteous purpose. 
For what we are to accomplish, count- 
less future classes will bless and 
revere us. Gentlemen, have I your permission to explain? ” 

“Oh, cut it, Owl, can the flowery stuff,” said Fresh 
Fish who was lying on the window-seat with ‘his head 
pillowed affectionably on the Clown’s stomach. 

“Yes, never mind the trimmings—give us the dope,” 
came from Slippery Elm, the varsity half-back. 

The Owl raised his hand for silence. “Gentlemen, you 
know as well as I that the societies are the greatest curse 
of our beloved brain factory. They run all school affairs, 
elect all class officers, captains, and managers, and even 
go so far as to dictate the make-up of the different teams. 
It’s time they were squelched.” 

“ Spoken like a. true patriot, old son,” said Slats Whit- 
ney balancing a ruler on his chin with an air of great 
dignity, “ only, how are you going to do that little thing? ” 

“ Fight them over the election of Tug for class marshal, 
and -I have found a way to beat them.” 

“How?” came in chorus, as they crowded around him. 
The Animal alone grinned and tried to look wise. 

“Stand back! Give him air!” he said, “the Owl has 
sure put one over this time.” 


HE Owl perched himself on the edge of the table, his 

long thin legs dangling almost to the floor. He cocked 
his head on one side, and peering at them with quick 
glances through his big thick spectacles, began rapidly. 

“You fellows probably know there is a school rule 
which reads ‘ All bills contracted by a student must be 
paid if presented before the end of each term. The failure 
to pay such bills will result in the immediate dismissal 
of the pupil.” 

“Sure we know that,” interrupted the Clown, “but that 
rule is never enforced because bills are 
never presented until the opening of 
the new term. The trustees only in- 
corporated it into the school regula- 
tions to please old Peter Prindle who 
they hoped would leave the school a lot 
of money.” 

“Well,” said the Owl, “what would 
happen if a lot of bills were presented 
before the end of the term?” 

“Gee whiz!—a wholesale slaughter,” 
said Slats Whitney remembering 
sundry unpaid accounts of his own. 

“Of course,” replied the Owl. 

“Yes, but what has all this got to 
do with licking Tug Wilson?” re- 
marked Fresh Fish. 

“Wait a minute, give him a chance,” 
said the Animal, “his idea is beauti- 
ful.” 

“Come on, spill it, Owl,” said Slip- 
pery, “we have waited long enough.” 

“My plan is this,” said the Owl. 
“There are ninety-eight members of 
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the senior class, forty-eight of whom are neutrals and 
fifty of whom are society men. Forty of the neutrals can 
be relied upon to vote against Tug; the other eight are 
crabs or bootlickers and will have to be made to do their 
duty.” 

“Yes, but that’s only forty-eight votes if you get the 
eight crabs. The society crowd will all vote for Tug and 
they have fifty votes,” said Fresh Fish snapping a rubber- 
band at the Animal. 

“Well, they won’t all vote for Tug. Here’s where I 
come in,” continued the Owl, “there is hardly one of the 
society members of the class who will be able to pay his 
laundry bill this term before leaving for home. Now as 
school agent of the Weston Steam Laundry, I know that 
this time the bills are going to be sent out before the 
term closes—not after. 

“ This will raise a great howl of protest but the majority 
will be helpless. After we have let the class stew for a 
few days in their helplessness we will spring Rube Sawyer 
as a candidate for class marshal, and let it be known that 
if he is elected the bills will be held over until next 
term.” 

The crowd fell on the Owl with howls of delight. They 
slapped him ‘on the back, and the Clown gravely salaamed 
before him three times, exclaiming, ““Oh great and wise 
Owl!” 

“Great idea,” said Fresh Fish, “we will tell them that 
if they vote against Tug their bills will be held over. 
Fine!” 

“ No, nothing of the sort,” interrupted the Owl. “I will 
get Eddie to say that if Tug is licked the bills will be 
redated. It will look better coming from the owner of 
the laundry; and-in this way we will make every senior 
who can’t pay his bill not only vote against Tug but try 
to persuade the others to do likewise so as to save his 
own neck.” 

The boys gazed at him in admiration. Such subtlety 
was beyond their power of invention, but when explained 
they could see the beauty of it. 

“You’re sure Eddie will do it?” asked the Clown. 

“He has already promised.” 


LATS WHITNEY then seized a sheet of the Animal’s 
best note paper and drew up the following: 
Purity Party 
* Object the Suppression of Control of School Affairs 
By the Senior Societies. 
Charter Members. 
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His supper consisted of half a mince pie and a bottle of birch beer 
smuggled in by Slats Whitney and the Clown 
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The organization having been accepted without a 
dissenting voice, Slippery Elm as president called the 
meeting to order. 

“Mr. President,” said the Owl, “ as 
treasurer of the Purity Party, I | 
want to state that it will be abso- md | 
lutely necessary for us to raise a 
small amount of money to pay the 
expense of the 
second mailing. 
Eddie won’t pay 
for mailing ninety- 
eight extra bills.” 

There ‘were 
groans from the 
Animal and_ the 
Clown, whose total 
wealth was repre- 
sented by a lone 
nickel. These pro- 
tests were short- 
lived, however, 
when the _ others 
agreed that it was 
only right to stand 
the extra expense. - 
Accordingly, the 
Owl as treasurer 
took up a collection. 

“Gentlemen of the Purity Party,” he said when he 
had counted the money, “we now have $2.85 in the treas- 
ury, with an additional 50 cents pledged by the Clown. 
This sum is ample for our purpose. No other collection 
will be taken.” 

The last part of this speech evoked sighs of relief from 
the Clown and the Animal; and then the meeting broke up. 


FTER the others had been gone long enough so that 

there was no chance of any returning, the Animal 
unlocked the drawer of his desk, dragged forth the piece 
of mocha cake, and dividing it, gave half to the Owl. 

“ Owl,” he said between bites, “can you put this over? ” 

The Owl nodded. “ No doubt of it,” he replied. 

“We shall be suspected by the society bunch,” said the 
Animal meditatively, licking the last trace of the cake 
from his fingers. 

“Well, what if we are? I'll be the one who will have 
to stand the most abuse because I am agent for the laun- 
dry. But whatever they say, they won't be able to claim 
we did it because we were sore at not being society men 
ourselves. There is not one of us who has not refused 
several bids to join, and the whole school knows it. Be- 
sides, I think the doctor and the faculty will really appre- 
ciate our little joke, and I do not look for trouble in that 
direction. I should like to run Slippery against Tug, but 
it would never do to put up one of our own crowd. We 
will nominate Rube Sawyer, and, as the society bunch like 
him less because of his independence than any one in 
school, he will be an awful bitter pill for them to swal- 
low.” 

“Yes, it’s fine! Beautiful!” said the Animal. “ But 
are you sure Eddie won’t crawfish on the bills when the 
class runs to him and threaten to give their business to 
the Elite Laundry next term?” 

“Eddie won’t welch,” replied the Owl; “ Eddie will 
stick. He don’t like Tug any better than we do. Now 
I've got to beat it and plug up on my Latin. Animal—see 
you tomorrow.” 

That 16th of April will long be remembered at Sweet- 
water Academy. After chapel in the morning the school 
went to the post-office as usual in the fifteen-minute period 
before first recitations. Contrary to custom, every mem- 
ber of the Senior class received a letter, in the corner 
of which was printed in black, bold-faced type, “ Weston 
Steam Laundry.” Thinking it some new advertising 
scheme on Eddie’s part, the boys opened their letters with 
languid interest until they saw what was inside. Then 
they were galvanized into instant action, for staring each 
cruelly in the face was his laundry bill for the entire term. 
A dozen groups of wildly excited boys soon formed, and 
every one tried to make a speech at once, with a result 
like the Russian revolution. The consensus of opinion, 
though, seemed to be that Eddie was a sneak, a miser, that 
he ought to be lynched and his laundry burned to the 
ground. 


) beta the midst of this uproar the Owl sauntered, his 
hands deep in his trouser pockets and his round flannel 
cap perched on the back of his head. Instantly he was 
surrounded by a crowd of angry boys, who waved their 
bills in his face and demanded “what the blazes Eddie 
was trying to celebrate?” 

The Owl grabbed a bill that Peanut Bates held under 
his nose, and glanced at it. “He’s done it,” he groaned. 

“He sure has,” said Peanut, who was furious. “More 
than likely you put him up to it, Owl,” he continued. 







“Oh, cut it, Owl. Can the flowery stuff” 


The Owl gazed at him reproachfully. “ Peanut, will 
you ever achieve common sense?” he said. ‘“ Don’t you 
see, you poor, benighted fathead, that I would lose all my 

trade if I pulled such a stunt?” 
| 1, “You did it, all the same,” wailed 

\ | Peanut. “I know you did.” 

“You're crazy, as usual,” replied 
the Owl cheerfully. “ Next thing you 
know the squirrels 
will get you.” 

“Look here, 
Owl,’’ exclaimed 
Tug Wilson, shoul- 
dering his way 
through the crowd, 
“What do you 
know about this, 
anyway?” 

“Two weeks 
ago,” replied the 
Owl, “Eddie told 
me he was going to 
send the bills out 
this term instead 
of ‘waiting until 
after vacation. I 
told him that he 
would drive all 
you fellows to the Elite, but he said he couldn’t help it.” 

“That’s all right, too,” said Tug. “But if Eddie is so 
crazy to raise money, why didn’t every one in school who 
trades with him get a bill instead of just the seniors? ” 

A look of triumph overspread Tug’s somewhat heavy 
features when he asked this question, for he was sure he 
had the Owl cornered; but that wily youth was more than 
a match for his slower-witted antagonist. 

“You forget, Tug, that the least important class in the 
school from the business man’s point of view is the senior. 
He has only a few more weeks in which to do business 
with us, whereas with good luck he can count on trade 
from the “preps” for five or six years.” 

“That’s so,” said several boys together, and then the 
bell rang for first recitations, and the indignation meetings 
broke up. 


A FTER luncheon the clan gathered in Slippery Elm’s 
room iri West to perfect their future plan of cam- 
paign. 

“There goes the committee now,” said the Owl, who was 
looking out the window; “and a fine bunch of diplomats 
they have chosen—Tug Wilson, Fido Burgess and Bull 
Lord—not one of them can keep his temper for five min- 
utes under fire.” 

“What will Eddie say to them, Owl?” asked Slippery. 

“ Nothing.” 

* Nothing?” 

“Eddie has gone ta New York for a week—went last 
night. They will see Mrs. Dumpsey, and she will tell 
them that in Eddie’s absence I have charge of all his school 
business. Then I will be raided.” 

“What will you tell them when they come to you?” 
asked the Clown. 

“Tl just kid them along. Now I am going over to my 
room so as to be ready for those beauties when they return.” 

Half an hour later the committee knocked on the door 
of Owl’s room and were admitted. 

“Tt’s all right, Owl, old boy,” began Tug as soon as he 
was fairly in the room. 

“That’s fine,” answered the Owl 
dolefully. “I don’t know what’s all 
right, but I am glad something is.” 

“Why, about the laundry. bills, of 
course.” 

“Oh, you mean you have come to 
pay yours?” 

“No! No, of course not. We 
have come from Mrs. Dumpsey, who 
told us you have charge of the school 
business while Eddie is away.” | 

“Yes, I believe he did say some- 
thing of the kind before he left,” ad- 
mitted the Owl. 

“ All right, then, call in the bills,” 
interrupted Bull Lord. 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” replied the 
Owl. “I wouldn’t dare interfere.” 

“Come on, Owl, be a good sport,” 
urged Fido Burgess; “ we'll all stand. 
back of you. Eddie will get his 
money first of next term, as he always 
has.” 

The Owl was enjoying himself im- 
mensely. It was seldom that the 
president of one of the senior societies 
deigned to call on a neutral; but to 
have the presidents of the two largest 
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in his room at once, asking « favor from him, was balm to 
his feelings. 

“No, I can’t do that,’ he suid finally, with a sigh; “ at 
least, I can’t promise now. Come around tomorrow after 
lunch—by that time I may see my way clear.” 

There was nothing left for the three emissaries to do 
but to get out, which they promptly did; cordial to all 
outward appearances, but boiling inside. 


5 gees rest of that afternoon the Owl was visited by angry 
boys, singly and in groups, who wanted to know why 
he didn’t make out a new set of bills, when Eddie had left 
all matters in his charge. To these he explained that his 
decision would be made on the following day. He also 
received bids to join all six of the senior societies. The 
Owl was having a beautiful time. 

Toward evening his callers became so numerous that he 
fled to the Animal’s room, where he remained until the 
lights-out bell rang, his supper cbnsisting of half a mince 
pie and a bottle of birch beer smuggled in to him by Slats 
Whitney and the Clown. 

The next noon, Tug, Bull Lord and Fido Burgess came 
to his room. To them he gravely announced that he had 
sent a telegram to Eddie asking instructions, and said he 
would notify them as soon as he received a reply. He 
showed them a copy of his message, for he knew that the 
first place they would seek information was the telegraph 
office. 

In the evening he held his final council of war in the 
Clown’s rocm. 

When the clan had gathered and Slippery Elm had 
called the meeting to order, the different members of the 
Purity Party made their reports, all much alike and to 
the effect that the class was nearly ready to explode with 
curiosity and indignation. 

The Owl listened with a smile, growing wider. “ Fine! 
Fine!” he exclaimed when Slats told how even the faculty 
knew that something unusual was going on and was begin- 
ning to investigate. 

“Now, I tell you what I want you fellows to do tomor- 
row morning. Help along the news that I sent a night- 
letter to Eddie demanding that the bills be recalled, 
and that I expect him to reply before noon.” 

“When will he reply?” asked Slippery. 

“Some time in the morning, but it will not be delivered 
until the class meeting has started. I have fixed that with 
Seventy. I caught him stealing candy from Gus the 
other day, and he will hold up the telegram until the class 
is assembled.” 

“You’re sure Seventy won't double-cross you?” asked 
the Animal. “Seventy would commit murder for a 


quarter or a box of cigarettes.” 
“T have Seventy just where I want him—another com- 
plaint and Judge Bruce will send him to the reform 
(Continued on page 58) 











“ Grab his other arm,” said Doggy to the boy on the right of Tug 
















CHAPTER VIII 


Tue Devit-Gop 


HE headman of the dwarfs was the most repulsive 

being that Jim had ever seen, hardly human. 

With more hair on his dirty body he could well 

have passed for an ape. The drinking of kawa 
through many years—he might have been a century old 
by his appearance—had made his skin scaly and given it 
an indescribable, greenish cast on which his tattooing stood 
out in almost black pattern. His wide-winged nose was 
bridgeless and his lips thick and blubbery, while his eyes 
were not merely red-rimmed with excesses, but what should 
have been the whites were yellow. His wispy hair, lime- 
treated for purposes sanitary as well as fashionable, was 
a dingy orange above his low forehead, and he looked 
more like a figure in some hideous masquerade than a 
man. 

His name, he said, was Butiri, and he claimed to be the 
chief of the tribe, but it became evident that he stood in 
awe of the head-priest, who thought it beneath his dignity 
to appear thus early in the game. Butiri wanted to know 
why the white men had come and what they wished in the 
land of the Karons. The Karons had nothing to trade, he 
declared, nothing that the white men could possibly need, 
and he added that purposeless strangers Were not wel- 
come. 

“Hardly think he suspects we’re after the gal, Jim,” 
said the skipper. “ Not after fifteen years. I don’t be- 
lieve this section of the Karons ever took her from the 
ship, have ever been to, the coast at all. There are job lots 
of ’em scattered all through between here and the sea, and 
it’s likely she was passed on into the interior for safety. 
But we’ve got to give him some reason for our comin’ an’ 
make an excuse to git in right by givin’ them some trade 
goods. Then we can git busy.” 

He showed Butiri the gold they had found and managed 
to make him understand, despite the differences in dialect, 
that they were looking for yellow pebbles and would give 
the village plenty of fine goods for the privilege of work- 
ing the stream. Jim, at the skipper’s suggestion, brought 
out some of the trade stuff and Butiri’s eyes glowed like 
red cinders with greed. 

With signs and talk the skipper explained to him their 
intention of diverting or shutting off the fall at the head 
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Squat and hideous dancers appeared 


of the ravine, and Butiri’s gaze became incredulous. 

“If the white man can do that,” he answered in his 
bastard Melanesian, “ then they are greater wizards than 
we have heard.” 

“You see, Jim,” said the skipper, “they have been 
posted on us pritty well.” 

“ But they don’t know what we are really after, outside 
of the gold.” 

“No. Give him that length of red cloth, Jim, and one 
of the knives.” 


, 


UTIRI proudly draped the twill over his dirty hide 

and tested the blade of the knife wonderingly and 
admiringly. But he refused to enter into any transaction 
for the gold privilege. That, he announced, must be done 
the next afternoon when the head-priest, Mu, would be 
present, with all the chiefs of the village. Each of the 
men with Butiri was given an opened can of salmon, and 
they went off like so many schoolboys with candy, dipping 
their fingers in the juice and sucking them with delight, 
jabbering to each other the while. 

“We'll tackle the engineering problem  termorrer 
mornin’, first thing, Jim-lad,” said the skipper. “ First 
problem is to git to the top of those cliffs. Billi *ll help 
us there. He’s half-goat anyway, when it comes to climb- 
in’. Then we'll have to do some sleuthin’ for the gal. 
Don’t imagine we'll see ennything of her termorrer or 
enny of their wimmin, for that matter, but I’ve got a plan 
to make a Hawkshaw out of you an’ furnish you a chance 
to go snoopin’ round the village days, with Futu, while 
I boss the waterworks. We better git the container of 
the searchlight filled up an’ see she’s in order,” he broke 
off. “TI figger the Karons ’ll be doin’ some snoopin’ ter- 
night on their own account afore the moon rises. 

“ That scaly old snake of a Butiri,” he went on, “ wanted 
to know why we wanted to put such a thorny fence round 
camp, an’ I told him it was to keep our boys from runnin’ 
away nights.” 

Billi was an early sentinel after dark, though the fence 
made his duties only perfunctory. An hour after sunset, 
which meant almost total blackness under the shadow of 
the trees that umbrella’d off the starshine, he reported at 
the skipper’s tent. The searchlight had been reserved 
for a surprise. 


“ Plenty small black fella outside fence,” he said. “ My 
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word, too, much they smell.” He held his nose in impres- 
sive pantomime. “I think one—two—hundred that black 
fella come along.” 

“We'll make magic for ’em ternight, Jim,’ said the 
skipper. “ May as well start in to keep ’em guessin’. You 
see, if we git on to the fact that the gal is really here, pro- 
vidin’ we can’t buy her, our best play’ll be to scare ’em 
inter givin’ her over. To start enny kind of a scrap ’ud 
mean she’d be taken off an’ hidden somewhar’s before the 
fightin’ began, tucked away where we’d never find her. 
They might even do away with her rather than let us 
take her, if they got riled. But a scared kanaka is easy 
pickin’.” 

“Going to give them some rockets?” asked Jim, reach- 
‘ng out for the box that held them. 

“Light up a few Coston signals, different colors. Then 
a rocket or two an’ then switch the searchlight on ’em. 
We'll tell ’em it’s the Eye-That-Sees-in-the-Night or some 
high-fangled title like that. You go start the Fourth of 
July, Jim. I want to sort over some of this trade junk 
an’ fix some fuses ready for termorrer. I figger we'll need 
dynamite to persuade that waterfall to oblige us.” 


J IM went round the camp with his Coston night signals 
and set them up, Futu acting as his assistant. He 
placed four kanakas to light them as soon as he touched 
off the first rocket. As they made the rounds of the fence 
he sensed the feel of a crowd out somewhere in the dark, 
staring, holding their breath, all curious, half fearful, of 
what was going on in the camp of the white men. And, 
as puffs of the night breeze came his way, he did not need 
Billi’s supernostrils to detect the presence of the un- 
washed mob, smeared with rancid palm-oil. - 

With all ready, he touched off his rocket and it went 
soaring to the stars as the Costons flared in red and green 
and blue and white, and the inquisitive Karons went 
scudding for cover, their naked figures barely visible, but 
their eyes catching the light as they gazed upwards at the 
golden rain from the rocket. 

“They think we’re making stars,” whispered Futu. 
“Eyah!” Then he switched to his Beach-English. “Too 
much fool those small-sized black fella,” he said cockily, 
though his skin was none the fairer. 

Two more rockets and Jim started the sputtering 
searchlight that swiftly grew in strength and, revolving 
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on its swivel, swept the bare stretch between the camp 
and the main stream. Everywhere the Karons were seen 
darting away like mammoth frogs, leaping galvanically 
and crying out in fright as the inexorable beam discovered 
them. 

“They'll not come back ternight,” decided the skipper 
when Jim reported, “ An’ I can stand a good night’s 
sleep.” 

Jim thought that he was not sleepy, but sleep and 
dreams came to him almost as soon as he lay down. He 
dreamed that he was plucking a great nugget from black 
sand when it turned to human hair, the blond hair of a 
blue-eyed girl who asked him in good English what his 
name was, and when he tried to take her hand, turned into 
the figure of Butiri. 


HE skipper roused him while the sky was changing 
from gray to pink, and Jim found breakfast ready 
when he came out of the tent. The ‘engineering party 
was to be made up of the skipper, Afua, Billi and himself, 
Jim found. As usual, Futu attached himself. He had 
been left behind when the skipper and Jim had gone up 
the ravine the day previous, but this time he was not to 
be denied. 
“Let him come,’} decided the skipper. “Can’t lose him 
enny more than you could a yeller purp,” he added to Jim. 
Billi and Afua found a practical way up the cliff-face 
back of the camp, and the ascent was made carefully on 
account of the explosives they carried. Working back 
along the ravine, they soon made the discovery that the 
fall did not come directly from the rock, but was the 
overflow from a fair-sized pool that faced a natural tun- 
nel, seemingly made by the white lava core of an ancient 
flow having run out and left behind an outer tube of slag 
that now tapped the interior water sources. 
Skirting perilously the tip of this pool, they found 
that its northern wall was comparatively thin and over- 





hung a cleft rent by earthquake that offered a suitable 
reservoir. 

“Even if it’s watertight,” said Jim, “itll take a long 
time to fill up if we can make an outlet lower than the one 
that spills into the ravine.” 

He lay flat on his stomach and peered down. 

“There are fissures,” he announced jubilantly. “ Deep 
ones. A big fellow at just about the right place. I be- 
lieve we could blow the wall right out without drilling at 
all.” 

The skipper took his place and confirmed his opinion. 
Then Billi, one foot in the bight of a rope, swung over 
and tested the depth of the fissure. It was half-arm 
deep. 

“Water he come through that place now,’ 
* Not much, but all same he leak.” 
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he said. 


This was good luck and they made prompt use of it. 
Sticks of dynamite were capped and fused, and Billi 
placed them, swiftly wedging loose fragments in the fiss- 
ure before they ascended and they retreated to a safe dis- 
tance. 

“More magic, Jim,” said the skipper while they waited. 
It seemed a quarter of an hour while the fuse fizzed in- 
stead of the timed five minutes, but presently there was a 
roar and a sudden sheet of flame followed by a burst of 
yellow smoke and stinging gases, a myriad echoes rever- 
berating among the crags and scaring thousands of birds 
from the trees below. 

Best sound and sight of all, as the smoke cleared, was 
the rush of. water through the shattered northern wall. 
A great gap had been torn and the pool rapidly dimin- 
ished towards the level of the original spout. 

“Thar’s a heap of water in the big basin under the 
fall,” said Captain Burr. “ Unless the outlet I guess is 
at the bottom is a big one, itll take some hours to empty 
it, for it’s deep, almighty deep. Meantime we’ve put the 
fear of the white man’s magic into the hearts of Butiri, 
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Mu and Co., or I miss my guess, an’ I ain’t missin’ guesses 
often. 

“ Nothin’ to stay up here for 
* Work’s done an’ done in good shape. 
down. What is it, Jim?” 

Jim handed the skipper the binoculars that he had 
brought slung over his shoulders and pointed down 
towards the Karon village. 

“You can catch a glimpse of it through those trees, 
captain,” he said. ‘“ We’ve roused them all right. They’re 
running about like ants after the hills are kicked over.” 


now,” he concluded. 
May as well git 


APTAIN BURR adjusted the focus to suit his older 
eyes and chuckled. 

“They’ve quit running now,” he said. “ An’ they’re 
starin’ up here as if they thought the cliffs were goin’ to 
fall on ’em. Chances are they think the end of the world 
has come, if they’ve got brains enough to think that fur 
ahead. Trouble is,” he added as he turned over the glasses 
to Jim, “their brains is so dum’ shaller they forgit 
ennything short of a hurricane or somethin’ that gives 
*em an objec’ lesson right in front of their flat noses. 
Experience don’t last long with them ‘You got to keep 
‘em workin’. Mark my words, Jim, when we go in this 
afternoon they'll not mention this. Not because they’re 
foxy enough to pretend it was nothin’ extry ordinary, 
but because they’re shy on memory.” 

So it seemed to prove when the skipper led the way 
into the Karon stronghold an hour after the noon meal. 

They left only two men to guard the camp and marched 
impressively, fourteen all told, six men acting as porters, 
the rest of the kanakas in their most dandified attire, 
conspicuously carrying their rifles, in double file behind 
the skipper and Jim, who had put on clean ducks for 
the palaver, a pair of automatics strapped to the belt 
of each of the whites. The Admiral was perched on 
Jim’s shoulder. 


’ 


(Continued-on page 76) 
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T is my personal opinion that altogether too 
many scouts camp out, year after year, with- 
as 
their neighbors, the trees 
insects and the mam- 


out acquiring even a 
you might. say, with 
and the flowers and the 


bowing acquaifitance, 


mals and the birds, and the rest of the con- 
scious and unconscious life that is all 
them. This, of course, is largely because many 


scoutmasters or other leaders having interest 
only a few of these subjects are tempted, quite 


naturally, to neglect others. 


Now, of course, it will do you a lot of good 
in real woods for a fortnight or 
so, whether or not you know—or find out—the 
bullfrog, 


to camp out 


difference between a bumble-bee and 
that you didn’t know when you went in. 


Games and contests are worth while, of course, 
most of them 
big 
the 
difference between 
the man-made vacant lot, and God’s own green 
be 
nor—satisfactorily—in 
go 
quietly through the woods with their heads up 
They can name 
nearly every tree, almost every plant and flower 
and many of the insects; and mighty few birds 
and fewer mammals get away from them without 
I know others who hike along 
nothing and 
ob- 
jective, they build fires, cook a little, and play 
played 
Then they hike home again. 
argument about which 
of these classes of scouts gets the more pleasure 


but don’t forget that, after all, 
can be played in any vacant lot (if it’s 
enough) ; whereas getting acquainted with 
things which make just the 
woods and fields—well, that 
done in said vacant lot; 
any city park, either. 


certainly can’t 
I know scouts who 


and their eyes and ears alert. 


being identified. 
noisily under the 
seeing nothing. 


hearing 
they get to 


trees, 
When their 


a few games, which might have been 
anywhere outdoors, 
Now, can there be any 
and profit from being in the woods? 


To come down to brass tacks, I 


about 


in 


believe that 
every scout while he is in camp, ought to make a 
special effort to learn those phases of scouting 





wd 


which can be most effectively studied in the 

woods and fields. On the basis of the merit . Y . 

badge scheme of subjects, these are: Learning Wooderaft First Hand 

Angling Forestry and weight: for describ- 

Astronomy Marksmanship ing and naming trees, 

Bird Study Photography part) plants, birds, and mam- 

Camping Pioneering mals, and for finding 

Conservation Stalking and naming the North 

Cooking Star and three constel- 

lations. 

A= there are many tests for second and first class scouts To be sure, there are 
which can best be met during the camping period, such certain other subjects 

as those for the use of the knife and hatchet; for fire build- for scout tests : for 


ing; for cooking; for observational 
drawing maps, and giving a 
aid of a compass; 


hiking ; 


for reading and 
compass direction 
for judging distance, size, number, height get 


without the ample. But 


more out 


I wouldn’t give 
of signaling, 


puting Section 
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Make Your Camping Count 
By George Gladden 


Deputy Scout Commissioner and Chief 
Guide, Natural History Group 
Manhattan Council 


























which the outdoors is not essential such as signaling, for ex-'! 


say, 


Ww 





Practicing Wireless in Camp - 


much for a scout who doesn’t familiarity of 


across a lake half a mile 


one who 


your next season of camping. 


and the “ problems” 
dent to the conduct of this, 


fundamental—phases of 


‘where they are from camp than from town. 
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broad, than he does out of wig-wagging across 
the room 
stopping every few wags to bawl out the other 


in which his troop meeting is held, 
fellow or to be bawled out by him; nor for the 
confines his observation of birds and 
trees chiefly to those he can find (or get some- 
body who knows to show him) in the nearest 


public park; much less for the fellow who is 


satisfied to do all his “pathfinding” in a city. 


Make a point of learning as much as you can 
about these natural outdoor subjects during 
Scouting officials 
who have made a study of scout camps from an 
executive point of view, recognize about a dozen 
different kinds. It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to discuss the technical differences between 
these camps, or even to enumerate the various 
kinds of camps which are thus recognized as 
differing one from another—the ‘Mass Camp” 
from the- “ Partly Decentralized Camp,” the 


“ Partly Decentralized Camp” from the Entire- 
ly Decentralized Camp,” and so on; much less 


to go into the technique of the organization of, 
(real or imaginary) inci- 
that or the other 
kind of camp. What I shall try to do is to 
discuss scout mass camping from the standpoint 
of the opportunities it ought to afford scouts for 
becoming familiar with certain—and, I believe, 
scouting. And these 
include the “natural outdoor subjects” which 
are enumerated above. I say “‘ ought to,” because 
I believe that every staff of camp officials ought 
to include men who are thoroughly 
competent to instruct scouts in 
these outdoor subjects, 


HE stars are always brighter, 
and’ seem nearer, too, when 
look down on you in the 
woods, than when you see them 
from the city streets. Matter of 
fact people will tell you that this 
is because there is always more or 
less smoke and dust hovering 
above a city. And that truly is 
the fact of the matter. Or, you 
may surmise that the stars like to 
look down on the woods (why 
shouldn‘t they?) and are brighter 
for that reason. That is what I 
prefer to believe. At any rate, the 
stars certainly do seem much more 
friendly from the woods than from 
-the city, and you will be unlike 
most people if you do not find that 
it is easier to learn what and 
This friendly 
course will be of much assistance to you in the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Important Features of Camp Sanitation 
By Captain James H. Beard 


HEN Capt. Collins takes his trip 
to Mars in one of the huge rockets 
now being considered at the 
Smithsonian Institution, he may 
not after all find it the super-civil- 
ized planet which writers have usually chosen 
to consider it. Instead the hopes of some of 
us may be realized, and it will prove a world 
of untouched forest and stream, lakes and sea. 
If this should indeed be the case, the first 
Boy Scouts who visit it may not find camry 
sanitation quite the problem it is in more 
crowded lands, for a small group in a wilder- 
ness need take no such elaborate precautions 
as are necessary when a party Of a hundred 
or more remain in the same spot for months 
at a time, One might bathe in the streams 
and wash the cooking utensils there as well. 
Trees could be cut on all sides to supply fuel 
enough to burn every bit of refuse. Sut in 
this land of ours conditions are not always 
so ideal. We must think of many’ days to 
come on the same camp site and probably 
also consider the other fellow camped a mile 
or two down stream. 
There are still fortunately thousands of 
good camp sites and the Scoutmaster will of 
course find one. But the scouts must be sure 


that it is still a good camp site after they 


have been there a week. The precaution 
taken to keep a spot a good camp site is one 
of the problems of the sanitary officer. This 
care of the grounds is not always character- 
istic of either boys or men, In most military 
treatises, when the subject of choosing a 
camp site is taken up, you will find among 
the cautions against burial grounds and 
swamps, a caution also against spots which 
have been formerly occupied, Of course, in 
the case of a soldier, who is possibly utterly 
weary and in a desperate hurry, there may 
sometimes be an excuse, but in the case of a 
scout no such reasons exist. 

The spot chosen for a scout camp by those 
in charge must have good natural drainage, 
which will carry off rain water, and be con- 
venient to fuel, water and road, If the 
drinking water is not altogether above sus- 
picion, then those who are responsible. for 
the selection of the camp site have signally 
failed in their duty. 

The dishwashing, scrubbing and sweeping 
necessary in a camp kitchen never seem diffi- 
cult if the work is not allowed to accumulate, 
but after ail this has been done in a proper 
manner, the result is often unsatisfactory 
because the refuse and dish water have not 
been properly disposed of. I have something 


to say about each of the three generally ac- 
cepted ways of getting rid of this undesirable 
collection. The first I shall mention I like 
least, and the last taken up I like best. In 
the first place then, refuse may be carried 
away. This is sometimes called in the army 
the “‘ pass it along” or.the “ pass the buck ” 
method, If a good road leads to the camp 
site, a farmer may be induced to collect the 
garbage for his pigs, but difficulty is usually 
experienced with the regularity of the service, 
and pigs as a final receptacle for refuse have 
certain drawbacks. Even when pay is offered 
the man who will call regularly every day, 
never failing-no matter what the weather may 
be, is the exception, and while pigs are not 
particular animals there is much which comes 
from the kitchen that they do not eat. Coffee 
grounds and tin cans may be given as exam- 
ples. Also it often happens that the amount 
of even the material which is fit for them 
does not exactly balance their capacity, it 
may be too much. What the farmer does with 
this unused surplus is of interest to the Scout- 
master, The responsibility of those in charge 
of a group does not end until they have as- 
sured themselves that all refuse carried away 
is properly disposed of. It may be hauled 
only a short distance and dumped somewhere 


in the woods, and even if the distance is suf- 
ficient so that no odors reach the camp from 
which it came, garbage dumped on the ground 
will be a breeding place for flies and may be 
a great annoyance to some other camp. On 
those rare occasions when the farmer, the 
pig and the road form a perfect combination, 
this method will probably be less trouble than 
either of the other two. 

The second means of disposal is the in- 
cinerator, sometimes called “soup and cin- 
der” method. This name resulted from the 
type used in many of the southern encamp- 
ments. Large pans were placed over a kind 
of brick fire place. Liquids were emptied into 
the pans where they gradually evaporated and 
solids were thrown into the fire unaerneath. 
Sharp discussions often arose among those 
in the kitchen as to whether certain parts of 
the waste was to be considered liquid or solid, 
but on the whole when sufficient fuel could be 
secured, these contrivances gave fair satisfac- 
tion. The business of those who attend to the 
incinerator is to see that a fire is kept below 
that material to be consumed. A fire built 
above a heap of refuse will render the waste 
harmless as long as there is sufficient heat, 
it will also probably destroy any eggs which 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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“Right over the plate!” 
*™ ‘That’s what lots of the fellows said when we 


G@i@ started making clothes for boys 


The *‘big league” style makes a hit; mother and father like the 
idea because they win too; they spend less per year for your clothes 


They’re guaranteed to satisfy ; money back if they don’t 


Hart Schatiner & Marx 
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i N the pioneer days 
2 when our country 
Was young and scouts 


were not boys but men, 
one of the most im- 
portant tests of a 
scout’s ability was skill 
in stalking. 

The Scouts were picked men, 
chosen because of unusual skill 
in woodcraft and ability to meet 
any émergency. They were the 
men chosen to do the most dif- 
ficult and dangerous work; to go 
ahead and find the trails, choose 
the camping places, watch for en- 
emies and report on their move- 
ments, and find the game that 
was necessary for food. They 
were the eyes and ears of a 
regiment or of a band of pioneers. They were expected 
to see everything and hear everything without being seen 
or heard themselves. In other words, a scout must be skilled 
in the art of stalking. 

In these days, happily, we have no enemies to guard 
against, and the wisest and most thoughtful people do not 
believe in hunting to kill except where it is necessary or 
serves some useful purpose. The scout to-day is a scout 
of peace; but the principles of stalking are nevertheless 
valuable and useful, and so important that every scout should 
practise them. 

You can always tell a trained woodsman from a tender- 
foot, because the tenderfoot sees only tne obvious things that 
are plainly evident, but the trained woodsman notices the 
little things that are unusual or out of the ordinary. For 
example, the tenderfoot walking through the woods will see 
a lot of trees that look all alike. The skilled woodsman 
will notice that one tree is bent in a peculiar shape, or 
has a knob or burl on one side. When he sees that tree 
again he will recognize it and know he is on the right trail. 
The tenderfoot will be startled by the sound of two trees 
rubbing together or of bushes cracking with the wind. The 
woodsman recognizes these as ordinary sounds, but he hears 
the faintest snap of a twig, made by an animal stepping 
on it. The tenderfoot walking on 
a trail sees only the path in front 
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This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Stalking published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey ot 
the subject see the official pamphlet issued bv 
National Headquarters. 


NH 


If you are a tenderfoot you will probably jump at the con- 
clusion that he was hopping toward the camera, because 
the round prints of the front feet are nearest and of course 


you think the front prints must be ahead, But if you 
use the careful observation of a real scout you will see 
at once’ that that is a mistake. The pointed ends of the 


tracks, made by the claws, are on the farther side showing 
that the rabbit was moving in the direction we are looking. 
How then did the hind footprints come to be in front? 
That is very simple. When the rabbit hops, he alights 
with his front feet close together; then the hind feet, which 
are separated, shoot ahead outside of the front feet, and 
land beyond them, so that the long prints of the hind feet 
are always ahead. In other words, he keeps playing leap- 
frog with himself as he travels. -You will find. this true 
of a number of other animals beside the rabbit. 

If you look again more closely you will see that the track 
of the second jump shows four round front footprints— 
two on this side of the longer hind prints, and two beyond 
close together. Now do not jump at the conclusion that this 
was a six-legged rabbit. He was simply stopping to look 
around. When the hind feet landed after the jump the fore 
feet were lifted? and placed side by side in front of them while 
the animal squatted on his haunches, Then he hopped off in 
the usual way. 


ERE in a city park, or perhaps in your own back yard, 

are more tracks which look very much like the rabbit 
tracks but are smaller. The hind footprints are not so long, 
the toes are spread’ and in front of each toe is a sharp little 
print made by a claw. If you follow this trail a little way 
you will find that it goes at once to a tree and that is the 
end of it. You will probably guess at once that this is a 
squirrel track. It may be either the gray squirrel or the 
red squirrel, but you can always tell the difference because 
the track of the red squirrel is smaller and the footprints 
are closer together. 

You will also find everywhere the tracks of mice. The 
most common species is the wood mouse or American white- 
footed mouse, which is found over almost the whole United 
States. The mouse when jumping makes a track very much 
like a miniature squirrel track, but it generally leaves a long 
narrow print of the tail. The different kinds of mice can 
often be distinguished by the tail prints, since the white- 
footed mice have long tails and the meadow mice or moles 
have short stubby tails. The tiny, little, long-nosed shrews 
can be distinguished from the mice by their small size. 

Often a mouse runs instead of hopping, in which case 
you will not see the track of the tail; but in deep snow 
they generally jump like a rabbit, 
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These examples are 
chosen to show that 
any scout, no matter 
where he lives, can find 
tracks of wild animals ; 
and he should study 
them carefully and 
learn to know each one 
accurately. If he lives within 
reach of a wild country of course 
he will find the larger animals; 
deer, or moose, foxes, raccoons, 
skunks, etc; but even in the cities 
he will occasionally find tracks of 
animals that will surprise him. 
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GREAT deal that is interest- 

ing can be learned by study- 
ing the tracks of domestic ani- 
mals, such as the horse, mule, 
cow, sheep, dog, cat, pig, etc., an@ learning to tell whether 
the animal was walking or trotting or galloping or feeding, 
and how long ago the tracks were made. The scout should 
show thorough familiarity with the tracks of at least six do- 
mestic animals. 

The scout should ‘not only be able to recognize the tracks 
of an animal, but he should be able to follow them over all 
kinds of ground. In the snow any duffer can follow a trail; 
but when the ground is bare and dry the scout will need all 
his powers of observation. He will seldom see a clean, sharp 
track that is easily distinguished. Many times the only sign 
of a track will be a slight depression in the leaves. In other 
cases no depressions will be visible, but the careful tracker 
will notice that a certain leaf has been turned over. He will 
know that it has been turned over because it appears out of 
place, and because the upper side is more moist than the 
under side. Ordinarily the side next to the ground is wetter 
than the side exposed to the air, unless it has been raining. 
Sometimes on hard ground there will be only a scratch on a 
stone or a pebble knocked out of place. You will know the 
pebble is out of place because it has a damp or soiled spot 
where it was in contact with the ground, or perhaps you will 
find the hollow in which the stone had been lying. You can 
judge by the appearance of the spot and by the moisure 

whether the track is fresh or cold. 
, It is difficult to follow the tracks 
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of him, which looks all alike. The 
woodsman will notice the slightest 
mark in the trail that shows that 
some animal or person has passed 
before him, and he will be able to 
read these marks and tell the tale 
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East is West in Scoutdom 


of soft-footed animals, like foxes 
and cats, on dry, hard ground, and 
it is usually too much to expect a 
scout to follow such a track for a 
quarter of a mile. The hoofed ani- 
mals, such as deer and moose, are 
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of what has happened wuneneneaatt i) 


The first thing for a scout to 
learn in stalking is to notice little 
things that are out of the ordinary 
and learn what they mean; to read 
the record that every living crea- 
ture leaves behind him, telling the 
story of his life and doings. 

The easiest way to study the 
tracks of animals is to go out after 
a fresh snow, when the woods and 
fields are covered with a soft white 


in khaki trudging ‘along 
the highways of Kiangsu 
or Changsha, you are 
bound to come to the con- 
clusion that “East is 
East and West is West” 
doesn’t mean a thing in 
Boy Scoutdom. The Boy 
Scout of China has the 


carpet. While it is snowing most rs tice t iam 

of the animals lie low and do not a all a “ , “a 

travel: but when the storm is over ‘POrtsmanship and eill- 
cient citizenship 


all sorts of big and little creatures 


come out of their hiding places and that his brother 


move around in search of food. You scout in the 
will be surprised to see how many United States 
different kinds of tracks you will has, and he is 
finé. If you are fortunate in living J¥S8t a8 anxious 

to serve his 


in the real woods you will see many 
more than the eight different wild 
species called for by the test, but 
even if you live in the city you will 


great Republic to 
good advantage. 
The popularity 


find many wild creatures in the sur- of th e scout 
rounding country or in the parks. movement is al- 
For example, a few days before this ready beginning 
article was written, the writer to have its ef 
started from New York City for a fect on life im 
day's hike in the hills of New Jer- the Chinese 

provinces where 


sey, and found tracks in the snow 
of eight different kinds of wild 
animals. In one place there were 
four kinds of tracks all together. 


there are branch- 
es. Whenever 
there is a festi- 
val or town cele- 


First, there is the rabbit, which 
is found everywhere. You’ will bration of any 
know the tracks instantly by the kind, the com- 
two long prints of the hind feet mittee in charge 


looks to the Boy 
Scouts to guide 
the visitors to 


round prints of the 
front feet. The front footprints 
are close together, or one a lit- 
tle behind the other, but the 


and the two 


hind footprints are spread apart. 
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HEN you see a group 
of almond-eyed lads 


TUTTE 


Chinese Boys Playing Hockey 




















Boy Scouts at the Provincial Athletic Meet, N anking, China 


much easier to track, and these 
should be used for the tracking 
test whenever it is possible. But 
if the scout lives where such ani- 


points of interest and in 
other ways, familiar to 


every American scout, mals cannot be found, the scout 
help in the success of the officer who judges the test may use 
function. Most impor- his judgment in accepting tracks of 
tant of all, the move- a domestic animal, such as horse 


or cow. In special cases where 
natural tracks cannot be found an 
artificial ‘track may be made by 
having another scout walk with the 
tracking irons attached to his feet ; 
or if you cannot procure irons, a 
boy on stilts will make a trail that 
is just about as plain as the trail 
of a deer or a moose. This makes 
splendid practice in tracking, but 
wild animals 


ment is opening China’s 
eyes to the importance of 
health as a factor in 
good citizenship. 

Until very recently 
physical culture and all 
types of athletics were 
held in contempt 
by the Chinese, 
and consequently 


the Shanghai the tracks of real 
boy did not have should be used for the test if it is 
that joy of possible to find them. 
“growing up” in ———— 
baseball and freer of boys and girls 
sports that an are helping to restore the child- 
American boy hood home of Theodore Roosevelt 
has. Ages ago in New York to serve as a perma- 


nent memorial to the great Ameri- 
can. Anyone under sixteen years 
of age who contributes twenty-five 
cents to the fund becomes a “ Jun- 
ior Donor,” and receives the junior 
gold medal emblem. <A _ copy of 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to 


chariot driving, 
archery and the 
other classic 
sports played an 
important part 
in Chinese edu- 





cation. With 
the dawning of His Children ” will furthermore be 
China’s literary given to any boy or girl under six- 


teen years who enrolls twenty-five 
Junior Donors, each of whom con- 
tributes twenty-five cents. In the 
front of the book a special presen- 
tation slip will be printed giving 
the name of the Donor.. Infor- 
mation can be secured from the 
Secretary of the Women’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, 1 E,. 57th 
Street, New York. 


Golden Age, 
however, the 
scholars could 
not see how men- 
tal perfection 
could be at- 
(Ooncl’d on p. 67). 
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Use the Bike Dad Rode 


OUR Dad had a lot of fun with his bicycle—- more 
fun in fact, than he has today with his costly Motor 


Car. 


Yet when Dad rode the bicycle, the Briggs & 


Stratton Motor Wheel had not been invented. 


But, now the Motor Wheel is all 


ready for you and what is more you can at- 


tach it to Dad’s favorite old bike. 


It will please your Dad to have you 

_ use the bike he rode and that is just what 
thousands of wide awake Scouts are doing. - 

Give it a new coat of paint, a new tire or 

two, and attach it to a Briggs a Stratton 

Then Zip!—you spin hap- 

pily over the roads, up the hills and off to 


Motor Wheel. 


the open country. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel 
can be attached to any bicycle (old or new) 


and provides power to speed over the roads 
at 25 miles an hour, yet it can be throttled 
down to maneuver carefully the most con- 
gested traffic. 


Many hustling boys have made 
their Motor Wheel pay for itself in a very 
short time, as there are progressive mer- 
chants in every city, town and village who 
will pay liberally for the services of a trusty 
Scout with a Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel. 


Everyone readily admits that the 
Motor Wheel has all the “pep” a fellow 
wants when he would get somewhere in a 
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100 Miles Per Gallongo 


hurry, since “‘brute force” is its very life and 
*‘let’s go”’ its slogan. 


We want every boy in America to 
know all about the Motor Wheel ard the 
Briggs & Stratton Flyer too, so if you will 
write us a letter and say, ‘“‘I want to know 
all about the Motor Wheel,” we will send 
you a dandy book, “‘The Motor Wheel and 
Flyer.” (Ask for B. L. edition.) /t’s peachy! 
—and you can show it to Dad—he will be 
interested. He will like the Motor Wheel 
idea—So will you. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON: MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES 


AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Annual Meeting of the National Council 
A® this issue of BOYS’ LIFE is going to press, extensive 

preparations are going on for the Tenth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council to be held in the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City, March 25th and 26th. This is to be an oc- 
easion of special importance as it is our tenth birthday and 
consequently marks a real milestone in the history of the 
Organization, We shall look back with pride and happiness 
at what has been accomplished but it will be, even more, a 
forward looking meeting, to. make plans for a greater and 
better Boy Scouts of America than ever before. 

We hope during the next five years to extend Scouting 
to every city and town in the Union and the launching of 
this five year plan will be one of the chief objectives of 
the gathering. 

There will be a “ Birthday Dinner party” at which there 
will be scout demonstrations and other interesting features. 
Our big Scout men will be present in full numbers from all 
over the country. General Pershing will be one of the hon- 
ored guests, also Herbert Hoover. The next issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE will give fuller details of the affair which should be 
of real interest to every Boy Scout, for. it is their meet- 
ing, and members of the National Council present 
will be there because they want to make Scouting 
more worth while than ever for you and for the 
nation of which you are an important part. 


The International Jamboree 

LANS for the International Jamboree are pro- 

ceeding along the lines mapped out in the April 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE. In the meantime, I hope 
every Scout Troop in the country will be stimulated 
to better Scouting by its ambition to be represented 
in this big Scout gathering. Whether one of your 
members is chosen to go or not, you will find your 
interest in Scouting intensified by making up 
your minds collectively and individually to have 
the best troop in your town and beat your own 
record. 


Other Suggestions in Prospect 
‘T has been suggested that the Boy Scout delega- 
tion visit France after the Jamboree is over and 
tour the American battle-fields. 
Through the kindness of the British Boy Scouts’ 
Association we have received an invitation to use 
the park of the Honorable Captain J. J. Astor, ct 





James EF. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


scout officials) who would like a summer job and is qualified 
as a billing clerk, retail store clerk, general repairman for 
tents, cots, etc., store room helper, camp director, stenographer, 
auto @river, cook, kitchen helper, assistant director for first 
aid and swimming, counsellor, quartermaster, general scout in- 
structor, or special instructor in signalling, nature study, etc.. 
should write Mr. H. A. Gordon, Chief Camp Director, at Na- 
tional Headquarters, sending his photograph. Any person who 
thinks he would like to be a scout leader will find this a won- 
derful opportunity to get in line with scout work under the 
most approved conditions. Young men who desire a change of 
scene and to participate in one of the largest boys’ camps in 
the world will find it worth while to write to Mr. Gordon. 
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withstanding this handicap he was brave enough to risk his 
life in true scout fashion. Also note another point. In spite 
of his physical disability he knew how to swim. Again and 
again requests come in fom the field to make exceptions for 
scouts who are otherwise qualified for first class rank but 
who are unable to meet the swimming test because of ‘some 
physical defect. We invariably urge these boys to overcome 
the defect and show that we can make no exceptions to this 
requirement without injuring the Movement as a whole. 


What Scouts are Up To 
RECENT article in the Forest Patrolman states that, the 
most effective volunteer agency in the United States today 
for the protection of our forests is the Boy Scouts of America. 
The Boy Scouts of Oregon are particularly active along 
this line. On their regular hikes and as they patrol the 
forests they have put out a large number of fires started by 
eareless campers. Last summer the Portland scouts worked 
for two days putting out a fire on the Eagle Creek trail. No 
forest service help was available the first day and the scouts 
tackled the job alone, ‘fighting the fire right up to the flames. 
Oregon is proposing to organize “ Scout fire wardens” and 
to issue to Boy ‘Scouts certificates and badges on passing a 
prescribed examination in forest preservation. 


OY Scouts of Topeka are giving the city a 

thorough inspection. They will call at every 
house to “look things over” in the interests of 
the city health and fire departments. 

The scouts will ask questions to find out what 
precautions are being taken against the spread 
of disease and the starting of fires. These are 
some of them: 

Any trash in attic? Trash or litter in basement? 
Trash or litter in back yard? Floors under stoves 
protected ? Stove-pipe through walls protected? 
Where are ashes dumped? Are matches in reach 
of children? Are all chimneys safe? Where is 
gasoline kept? Is kerosene used to start fires? Is 
gas connected by rubber hose? Where are oil mops 
and rags kept? Are electric wires insulated safely? 
Do they know how to call the Fire Department? 
Where is dishwater and garbage dumped? How 
is the well covered? Does yard slope toward well? 
When was well cleaned last? Has water been an- 
alyzed? Is basement clean and dry? Do you boil 
drinking water? Are there manure piles? Any 
mudholes or hollows? 








Hever Castle Kent, London, as the camp site for 
the American Boy Scout delegation. 
Expenses 
EGISTRATION fee of $100, which will apply on the 
total costs per person, should accompany the prelim- 
inary reservation, 
Items of expense will cover maintemance and travelling 


America and such main- 
expenses as may be incurred 
in the possible trip to France. In addition to these items 
there will be charged against each representative a _ pro- 
portionate part of the leadership, contingent fund and other 
including such items as insurance, doc- 
tor, dentist, etc. Every possible means will be followed for 
keeping expenses to the minimum but it is estimated that 
the cost for each representative will be from $400 to $500, 


to and in England, passage back to 


tenance and transportation 


overhead expenses, 


except in the event 
that we secure Gov- 
ernment transporta- 
tion, toward which 
end every effort is 
being made, 
Interstate Park 
Camps 

LANS are in 

progress for a 
splendid summer 
camp ‘at Interstate 
Palisades Park for 
of New York 
vicinity. We 
to have a 
conducted 
along model lines 
and to have every 
member of the staff 


boys 
and 

plan 
camp 


a scout, ex-scout or 
scout leader. Any 
scout or scout of- 
ficial (young men 


18 yr. or over, -who 
have been scouts or 


Reproduction of the cover of the invitation to the Tenth Annual 


Birthday Party 
A rue Scout Act 


SCOLT ROY JENKINS of Ballast Point, Florida, was 
\ awa-ded a silver medal by the National Court of Honor, 
with personal letter of commendation from Daniel Carter 


Beard, Chairman of the Court of Honor, for his heroic effort 
to save the life of another boy, Sam Puleo. Puleo could 
not swim nd was utterly at the mercy of the rough water 
near the pier. Scout Jenkins, seeing his plight, jumped into 
the water and battling with the waves finally recovered the 
body of Puleo, though too late to save the other’s life. 
What makes this a particularly striking case is the fact that 
Jenkins is a cripple and has had only partial use of 
leg for twelve years, owing to a serious knee injury. 


one 


Not- 





The only place wheres“ pull” amounts to anything 


HIE Baltimore Council recently conducted a scout 

competition to secure a design for a bridge to 

be erected over Bull Run on the Patapsco State 

Forest Reserve. Six models were submitted and it took three 

skilled engineers three hours to pick the winning model, all 

were so excellent in design and workmanship. The bridge 

will be started as soon as the weather permits and will be 

erected by the members of the winning troop under the super- 
vision of an engineer from the State Forester’s Department. 


| ged Chicago Boy Scouts plan the construction of a wire- 
less station capable of sending messages 800 miles and 
receiving from 1,500 to 2,000 miles away. A class in radio 
telegraphy is being formed. 


HE eighth annual pilgrimage of the Boy Scouts of Del- 
aware and Montgomery counties, Pennsylvania, has been 


made to Valley 
Forge. 

After a tour of 
sightseeing, which 
covered every house 
and hut in the 
grounds, the scouts 
divided into four 


sections for a treas- 
ure hunt, four prizes 
being given to those 
who followed the 
trails in the short- 
est time. 
One of the most 
attractive features 
of the day was the 
cooking of the noon- 
} day meal in _ the 
f woods over 50 small 
, fires. After rations 
were served the boys 
joined in a number 
of songs, and then 
attended the patri- 
otic services, 
(Cont’d on page T4Y 













The new 
club button free to you 


Uncle Sam has it in his hands—the club button 
that is free to every boy and girl who is loyal to 
American-Made Toys. 












Last month we told you about the American-Made 
Toy Brigade and how you could form local posts 
and clubs. 







Now is the time to start your branch. The toy store 
in your town has these buttons to give you—one 
for every boy and girl who plays with only Ameri- 
can-Made Toys. 







a 







Go to this store and get your button. If it has 
not as yet received its supply write us and tell 
the name of the store and its address and 
we'll see that the red, white and blue buttons 
are sent immediately. 










Wear the button on your coat—it is something 
to be proud of for it stamps you as a loyal 
American—one who knows that American- 
Made playthings are the best in the world. 










This space is contributed to the cause of American 
industrics by the Toy Manufacturers of the U. 8S. A. 








TOY MANUFACTURERS OF THE U.S. A. 


FLATIRON RUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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anther Fighting 


HE pages of literature devoted to 
sport and the hunting of wild game 
teem with stories and instances of 
occasions when the hunted, driven 
to desperation and enraged to feroc- 
ity by wounds, turns, and itself becomes the 
hunter and the avenger of its own hurts, 

Of all wild animals perhaps the most 
vindictive, the most cunning, and the most 
dangerous to hunt is the panther; indeed, 
nine out of ten who have had experience in 
shooting in all parts of the world will con- 
cede that the pursuit of these animals is 
really more fraught with danger and hazard 
than that of even the tiger, lion and 
elephant; and the following is one of many 
instances, of yearly occurrence, of the man 
behind the rifle not having it all his own 
way when drawn in actual combat against 
the denizens of the jungles. 

It was drawing on toward the hot weather 
when a friend of mine, Nicholas Takis, 
thought that I might like to join him in a 
small shooting expedition into the jungles of 
Southern India, where he was sure he would 
recover his lost strength and vitality. You 
can well imagine the pleasure with which I 
accepted his invitation and it was not long 
before the necessary maps, etc., had been 
consulted and the route decided upon, 

Accompanied by two Sikhs and a Rajput 
orderly, with horses, guns, rifles and plenty 
of dogs, we travelled by. train and reached the 
place from where the remainder of our jour- 
ney was to be done by road. 

Our destination was a place called Bokier 
which we ultimately arrived at, and pitched 
our camp in the midst of a magnificent grove 
of mango-trees, which at this time of the 
year were covered with the green fruit. 

We then received and returned visits with 
the jargirdar, an exceedingly courteous and 
dignified man. We asked for and received 
permisson to shoot in his country, and in 
addition everything possible was done for our 
comfort, supplies of every description being 
at once forthcoming. So tenacious were the 
people of the village in their devotion to their 
chief that not a hand would have been raised 
to help us nor a blade of grass given without 
an order from the head of this tiny State. 


HEN we commenced our jungle campaign. 
The footmarks of a tiger and tigress, of a 
very large panther, of bear, and blue bull 
abounded in the wooded valley some six miles 
from camp. We tied up young buffalo-calves 


to attract the large Felidae and ultimately met with success, 
when in 
trotted one of our Sikhs who had gone before the peep of 
He reported that one of the 


for one morning we were having breakfast early 


dawn to look at the “kills.” 
helas had been killed at five that morning; so, 
putting a hasty conclusion to our breakfast, we 
called for our horses, saw to our rifles and cart- 
ridges, and rode away to the scene of the early 
morning tragedy. 

Arriving at a village called Sirpalli, we left 
our horses and proceeded on foot up a wooded 
valley. The awesome silence of the dense forest 
reigned supreme in the noon-day heat. The whis- 
pered consultations and the occasional foot-fall 
of someone of the party on a dry teak-leaf seemed 
to echo for miles and to rudely break the well- 
nigh appalling quiet of the jungle. Here was 
a tree with clean marks all the way up its trunk, 
from which the sap was still oozing, showing 
that, for some purpose, a bear had climbed up it 
in the early morning, though, why, we could not 
tell, as there was neither fruit nor leaf on its 
bare branches. 

And then a turn in the road brought us to the 
kill, to the tragedy of a few hours ago. Surely 
this is the work of a tiger—the broken neck, the 
tail bitten off and flung aside, the hind quarters 
partly consumed? No, for there are only the 
marks of a panther’s pads and none of any tiger. 
They lead away into some dense jungle in front, 
and from here we decide to work. 

We arrived two or three hundred yards ahead 
of the direction the beat would take and finally 
came to a place which appeared as good as any, 
and as each of us seemed to think it would suit 
himself exceedingly well, we drew lots, and, con- 
trary to my usual luck, I drew the longer of the 
two pieces of grass and decided to remain while 
Takis took his position about fifty yards to my left. 





Big Tunnel 


OR 


HE longest and largest tunnel in the world will 

probably soon be built under the Hudson River 
to connect New York with New Jersey. There are 
several tunnels large enough for a railroad train, 
but the new tube under the river is to be large 
enough to allow two or three large teams or auto- 
mobiles to run abreast. The tunnel will be much 
more than a mile in length and thirty feet-or more 
in diameter. It is estimated that 6,046 vehicles can 
pass in both directions every hour in such a tunnel, 
which is more than twice as many as pass up and 
down Fifth Avenue, probably the busiest street to- 
day in the world. The great problem of the tunnel 
is to provide ventilation, since the tube will be 3,800 
feet long between the ventilating shafts. Fresh air 
will be forced in and the bad air allowed to escape 
by an elaborate system of pipes. 


mun 

















Takis had fallen back on his elbow 


S there was a small tree near, I ascended and had not 
long disposed of myself thus, when the beaters sprang into 
life with a suddenness and intensity which made me pretty 
sure that they had disturbed some animal. The shouting, cat- 
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Our Short Story Contest 


Rules of Contest on page 75 

‘ANY interesting and well-written stories and articles were submitted to the May Short Story Contest; so 

many that we should have enjoyed awarding several prizes. Some of the best manuscripts were submitted 

by Donald > -e age 17: Ew Simpson, age 15; D. A. Hamten, age 13; Scout Clarence G. Brodeur, 

age 14; Sout Melville M. Todd, age 14: F. H. Crawford, age 17;, Scout Gordon Dean, age 14; Mayne Endicott, 
age 17; Scout W. J. Graham, age 16; Scout Albert E. Morris, age 14; Scout Raymond Booth, age 15; and H. Lyle 

eazie, age 16. The prize is awarded to George W. Vassar, of New York City, age 17. 

We are happy to be able to present this month the promised hints on story writing from J. Allan Dunn who says: 


HAVE read with a great deal of interest several of the stories submitted in BOYS’ LIFE contest and, from a 

critical point of view, find many of the same faults in each. I should like to advise with a series of DON'TS 

derived from my own experience. One cannot expect a young writer to have mastered the craft of story writing 
but he should not forget that it IS a craft, not merely a knack. 

An artist must possess a sense of color, an eye for it; as a musician must have an ear for music, an actor a 
faculty for mimicry. So must the successful story-teller have born in him an instinet for the spinning of yarns. 
All must have imagination and ALL MUST WORK. They must realize that there is a TECHNIQUE to all these 
professions that must be learned by taking pains, by trying to find out the rules and applying them. Otherwise they 
are just dabblers and daubers, their work is always amateurish and aptto be unconvincing. It is not like pouring 
buttermilk out of a jar, this applicati: originaltalent to canvas, paper, or the stage. DON'T think that allthat is 
needed is pen and paper and the desire to wrile something that may win a prize. Work over it, try it several ways. 
DON'T be satisfied with the way it first comes pe mind. Even x] Kon area a, and they are very rare, 
DON'T forget the formula for genius—AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING PAINS. 

Ithas oc said that the difference between a professional story writer and an amateur is, that the essional 
does his story a hundred times, the amateur once. Not a hundred times on paper, but in his mind. So, when you 
get your idea for a story first ask yourself if it is clear to you—the end as well as the beginning—and then begin to 
wond ether it cannot be improved. 

Make characters natural. Make them appear natural, at least. And a very good rule is never to write 
unless you | eof something definite to write about, and, if possible, to write about something that you know, of peopre 
that you know. DON'T make a boy do things that a grown man could not get away with. Jack in wrote only of 
places he had seen and nearly all of his characters, men and dogs, he had met, talked with, lived with. He knew 
what he was writing about. 

Moke your story worth while. It doesn’t have to be goody-goody but DON'T think it has to be like a NICK 
CARTER novelette. A boy can't be supposed to have traveled much and had many experiences, but you needn't 
go outside your own home place for what is called the local color and all of you have had some experiences. Tr; 
and use them, think as you thought—or the other person you have chosen for your hero—speak as they would s; q 
DON'T run away with the idea there has got to be a villain. Eventhe = is not the most important thing. When 
you talk with another chap you are not thinking allthe time of the skeleton that is the frame of his body. The plot 
is the skeleton of the story. Clothe it, put flesh and blood about it. Make it act naturally. Cover it up. 

— out for suspense. That means you must not let the reader guess right away how the story is going to end 
or he will lose interest. Be sure of your climax and work up to it. Use a surprise if you like but DON'T strain 
for it. After you have written the first hundred or so words see if your story won't be just as good with them out. 
The beginning is often the hardest WT a Za 

r. Lorimer of the SATURDAY EVENING POST told me once that the acid test to apply is this: Is 
this incident, this little speech you feel is clever, absolutely necessary to the plot of the story? If it isn't, cut it out. 
And, even when he had bought and paid me for a story, he would tellme to trim it down to WHERE IT SEEMED 
TO BE ABOUT TO BLEED. hat I think he meant by this was that a very little thing will break the thread of 
the story, which must flow on s: That thread once en, the interest of the reader is hard to get back. 

And, always remember, you are writing for the interest of thefellow who is going to read it. The minute are 
satisfied with a story—absolutely satisfied—there is something the matter with it, make up your mind to that. DON'T 
show it only to your friends for they willeither be prejudiced in your favor or hate to hurt your feelings. 

Asfor that plot again, a slight incident, well and naturally told, is better than a clumsy, over elaborate plot. 
But, if you do use a real plot where characters work against each other and the story hangs in doubt for a while, treat 
ilas you would in splicing a rope, DON'T leave any loose ends. Tuck'em allin. - 

itis to be a humorous story—the hardest to write perhaps of any—be as funny as you can but never “try 
to befunny.” It isfatal. If you have a laugh that fits in smoothly, use it but DON'T crowd one in because you 
think a story must have humor. That is too much itopuming raisins in mulligan. An awful bunch of DON'TS, 
isn'tit? Wish I could have a chat with you cha ell you about my own troubles. To wind up, let me repeat: 





t 
Be sure you have something complete to write and then go over and over and over it in your mind before you 
set itdown. Too much rewriting is bad but, if you think about # enough you'll! be apt fo ind that story writing 


its elt . M it . Lt advice . “How! 
itself pretty easily lake it as short-as you can. _I'Il take that myself. 7], ALLAN DUNN. 
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By George William Vassar, Age I7 
Illustrated by Bob Fink, Age 14 


calling and tom-tomming increased in violence, 
when all at once I heard a quick and rather 
hurried tread, tread, tread over the dry teak- 
leaves, and looking that way, out of the dense 
jungle into the sunlit glade before me came a 
huge panther, 

I put up my rifle, 
head on in some long, dry grass, 
difficult shot, but I hazarded it. 

The beast turned and went up the bank to 
my right. ‘ Missed!” thought I, and let it 
have my left barrel as it was moving past. 
“Missed again!” I thought, and growled in- 
wardly. 

I caught another glimpse of the brute as it 
went behind me, and to my relief a crimson 
patch had appeared on its right side. I howled 
to the beaters, who had now approached, to be 
careful, as a wounded panther was in front 
of them, and, Nick joining me, we made them 
all sit down to. keep out of harm’s way. 

Accompanied by the two Sikhs, Nick and I 
began to stalk the wounded animal. Where 
had it gone? Into that dense bit of jungle 
in front, apparently. So we began to cast 
around among the leaves. They at first 
yielded no betraying footmarks, but at last 
a leaf was found with a large spot of frothy 
blood, showing the animal’s injury to be 
through the lungs. 

“Put a man up that tree,” I suggested; 
“ the animal is badly hit and cannot have 
gone far.”” But my advice was ignored. 

Then from a spot over which I had walked 
not a minute before there came a rush and 
a roar. Swinging round, I saw ten paces off 
Nick raise his rifle and fire two barrels, but, 
alas! apparently without result. Down he 
went before the savage rush of the beast, 


It saw me, and crouched 
It was a 


. we had fallen back on his elbows, and 
in the curve of his neck and right 
shoulder I could just see, though so near, the 
dark spotted body of the panther. There was no 
time to lose. “Can I hit it without kill- 
ing Nick?” I thought in an agony of uncer- 
tainty, but the hazard followed quick upon 
the thought, and bang, bang, went my two 
barrels. At the same time the Sikh dafader, 
with all the characteristic bravery of this 
magnificent race, ran in and beat the animal 
about the head with the butt-end of Takis’ 
shot gun, which he was carrying at. the 
time. 

All this was too much for the panther, who 
then left Nick and shambled away. I threw 
down my own rifle and ran to Nick’s assist- 


ance, when the panther stopped and half turned toward us. 
Nick called out, “‘ He’s coming at me again,” and covered his 
face with his hands. 
left my rifle about twenty feet behind me, the Sikh’s shot-gun 


We were all unarmed; like a fool I had 


was smashed to splinters, and Takis’, rifle had fallen 
nobody knew where during the melee. But fortun- 
ately for us, and more especially for me, who was 
then nearest her, the panther seemed to think better 


of it and tumbled off into the jungle, as far as I 


could see, very badly knocked about. 

We then attended to Nick’s injuries, which con- 
sisted of a large piece torn from his left fore-arm, 
three great teeth marks in his left thigh, and claw- 
marks all over his left calf. He was very brave, 
though bleeding profusely, and walked with our as- 
sistance toward the village until one of the orderlies 
galloped up with the “charpai,” or native bed I 
had sent for immediately the accident had occurred. 
Then on to camp, where I redressed his wounds, 
sprinkled them with boracic acid, which was all we 
had provided in the way of antiseptics, 

We started for the railroad, the nearest point of 
which was forty miles away, and reached it at five 
the next morning, having experienced thirteen hours 
of anxiety, dead weariness, bad and in some places 
non-existent roads, and,.to crown all, one river to 
ford. 

Takis had happily survived his injuries—always 
severe when inflicted by panthers, as these animals’ 
teeth and claws, from their habit of killing their 
prey and leaving it exposed for a day to the Indian 
sun, seldom fail to induce blood-poisoning, which 
few, if any, have ever been known to survive. 

The panther was found next day, quite dead, with 
three bullet wounds in her—one in the chest, one 
through the ribs, one through her body from the left 
haunch ; and that she was able to do all the damage 
she did testifies to the proverbial tenacity of life 
and ferocity of these animals. The native of India 
will tell you, “The tiger is a janwar (animal), 
but the panther he is a shaitan (devil).” 
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American Ships 
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HE Stars and Stripes are being carried to the 

furthest corners of the s¢as by American ships. 
The wonderful shipbuilding program laid down dur- 
ing the war is being carried out on a remarkable 
scale. The Government has announced that last year 
American ship yards launched vessels weighing 
4,075,385 tons, which is more than 1,000,000 tons 
more than were launched the year before. The com- 
bined tonnage of the United States last year placed 
on the seas was 57 per cent of all the tonnage of the 
world. It was 74 per cent of the total tonnage of 
ships launched abroad and was more than a third 
greater than that launched by Great Britain. The 
return of the Stars and Stripes to the seas is an 
achievement of which we may all be justly proud. 
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Through Yellowstone 
with an Auto Wheel 


It makes a dandy hike. You can load all your baggage on the 







cAuto-wheel Coaster 


or the 


Auto-Wheelacoadster 








and see all the sights. 


You can see Old Faithful: Geyser shooting a column of 
steaming hot water 125 feet in the air. You can see the Great 
Falls, where the water drops over 3,000 feet, and you can see 
a thousand other wonderful things. 







The Auto-Wheel Coaster or Convertible Roadster is a mighty 
dependable helper on such tramps through Yellowstone. It carries 
all the baggage—even a 1,000 pound load is handled without effort. 
The roller-bearings make it easy pulling over most any old road. 









You may not be able to hike through Yellowstone, but the woods 
’round your home will make a fine hiking grotind. Try it out some 
time. . 












And Auto-Wheel wagons are dandy pals. A lot of fellows earn 
enough with their wagons to more than pay for them. Our new 
magazine for boys tells how they do it. We'll be glad to send it 
to you with a 


FREE Felt Pennant 


And we'll tell you the story of the Auto-Wheel Coaster Club which 
you can organize. Just mention three dealers in Coaster wagons, telling 
which one sells wagons with “ Auto-Wheel” on the sides. 


The Buffalo Sled Company 


131 Schenck Street 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
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HOSE Ausky, safe-on 

skiddy-pavements, longest- 
wearing Vacuum Cup Cord and 
Fabric Tires you see on so many 
autos are now 


Scaled down to i 
asizetofit | 
your bicycle! 


HIGH-GRADE wheel and the 
wonderful sport and fun you get 
from riding a bicycle are made even 
more enjoyable when you know the 
Vacuum Cup Autobilt Bicycle Tires 
with which your mount is equipped are 
practically puncture-proof, stone- 
bruise-proof, and trouble-proof. 


IGHLY resilient, lightning- 

swift, and snappy looking. 
White sidewalls on all of them, the 
Cord type having a jet black tread, 
the Fabric type tread being red. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Department, Woolworth Building 
New York City 


OU will find the 1920 

line of Autobilt Bicycle 
Tires complete in every- 
thing—tread design, 
quality, and prices that you 
feel justified in paying for 
the Aigh quality you get. 
Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. All built in 
one universal size to fit 
either a 28” x 13%”, 28”x 
144", or 28” x 15%” rim. 
Also Juvenile sizes, 
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THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
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Bicycle Cord Tires 2 
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Big Husky Bike 
Tires For Boys 


ATCH the boy with Federal 

Bicycle Cord Tires sprint by like 
astreak. Then try his bicycle and find 
out how Federals seem to put ginger 
in it. 

Their big, extra thick, skid-proof 
treads hold firm on slippery places. 
Oily roads do not hurt Federals be- 
cause their treads are proof against oil 
and grease. 


Federal Bicycle Cord Tires ride 
easier and go over the ground with less 
effort, and that counts in a race or in 
pedaling up a long, steep hill. 


Be sure to get Federals on your bike. 
There are many treads from which to 
choose; all are stronger, wear longer 
and are oil-proof. 


They are made just as carefully and 
of the same kind of materials as Federal 
Automobile Tires. 


That’s the reason Federal Bicycle 
Tires are favorites among boys every- 
where. 





of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and 
Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber 
Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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Camping Hints from The Chief Scout 
By Dan Beard 


ANY people are so accustomed to have others wait upon 
them that they are absolutely funny when you meet them 

in the woods; when their canoe runs its prow upon the 
sandy beach and there is a portage to make, such people stand 
helplessly around waiting for some red-capped porter to come 
and take their baggage, but the only red caps in the woods 
are the redheaded woodpeckers, and they will see you in Ger- 
many before they will help tote your duffel across the portage. 

When one gets into the real woods, even if it is only in 
Maine, Wisconsin, the Adirondacks, or the southern pine for- 
ests, one soon discovers that there are no drug stores around 
the corner, the doctor is a long way off, the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker, trolley cars, telephone and taxicabs are 
not within reach, sight or hearing; then a fellow begins to 
realize that it is up to himself to tote his own luggage, to 
build his own fires, to make his own shelters, and even to 
help put up the other fellows’ tents, or to cook the meals. 
Yes, and to wash the dishes, too, by gum ! 

That’s one reason we outdoor people love the woods; we 
love to work, we love hardship, we like to get out of sight 
of the butler and the smirking waiter waiting for a tip, 
and that is also the reason that real honest-to-goodness 
American boys love a camp. Why, bless your soul, every 
one of them in his inmost heart regrets that he did not live 
away back in the time when the long-haired Wetzel, Daniel 
Boone and Simon Kenton roved the woods, or at least back 
when Colonel Bill Cody, Buffalo Jones and Yellowstone 
Kelly were dashing over the plains with General Miles, Gen- 
eral Bell and the picturesque blond, long-haired General 
Custer, 


pee g Agen the Chief is guilty of such wishes himself 
and he used to dream of those days when he was himself 
a boy. But it is really too bad that there are no longer any 
hostile Indians. Honest. now, is it not? And what a pity 
that improved firearms have made the big game mighty shy 
and afraid of a man with a gun. But cheer up, the joy of 
camping is not altogether ruined because we do not have 
to fight all day to save our scalps, or even because the 
grizzly bears refuse to chase us up a tree. 

Because of the stampede for the open, in which people of 
all ages have joined, there are so many kinds of. camps now- 
adays—scout camps, soldier camps, training camps, recrea- 
tion camps, girls’ camps and boys’ camps—that it is some- 
what difficult for a writer to tell what to do in order to 
“Be Prepared.” There are freight car side track camps, 
gypsy wagon camps, houseboat camps, old-fashioned camp 
meeting camps and picnic camps; the latter dot the shores 
of New Jersey, the lakesides at Seattle, and their tents are 
mingled with big black boulders around Spokane; you will 
find them on the shores of Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, and 
in the few groves that are back of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

But such camps have little attraction for the real hard- 
boiled camper, and have no better claim to being the real 
thing than the more or less grand palaces built in the 
woods, camouflaged outside with logs or bark, and called 
“camps” by their untruthful owners. 

When one talks of camping, or at least when WE 
SCOUTS talk of camping, we mean living under bark, brush 
or canvas in the howling wilderness, or as near a howling 
wilderness as our money and time will permit us to reach ; 
in other words, we want a camp in the wildest place we can 
find, except when we go to our own scout camp, and even 
then we like it better if it is located in a wild spot. 


How To Get Ready For Camp 

HERE are some little personal things to which a scout 

should give his attention before he starts on a long 
trip. If it is going to be a real wild camp he had better go 
to the barber shop and get a good hair cut; just before he 
starts he should trim his nails down just as close as comfort 
will allow. Long nails, if they are well manicured, will do for 
the drawing room and for the office; but in camp they have a 
habit of turning back and—Gee Willikens, how they hurt! Or 
they will split down into the quick and‘that hurts some, too! 
So trim them down snug and 
close, do it before you start pack- 
ing up your things, or you may 
hurt your fingers while packing. 

But even before trimming your 
nails, go to your dentist and 
insist upon his making an ex- 
amination of every tooth in 
your head; a toothache is bad 
enough anywhere, goodness 
knows, but a toothache away 
out in the woods with no help 
in sight will provoke a saint to 
use expressions not allowed by 
the Scout Manual. The Chief 
knows what he is talking about, 
he has been there! He once 
rode over Horse Plains along- 
side of a friend who had a bad 
tooth, and the friend was a real 
saint! His jaw was swelled out 
like a rubber balloon but he did 
not use one naughty word on 
the trip, notwithstanding the 
fact that every jolt of that 
horse was like sticking a knife 
in him, 

The Chief could not help it, 
he was thoughtlessly cruel and 
he laughed at his friend’s lugu- 
brious expression. Take heed, 
do not be as cruel as was the 
Chief, for sooner or later you 
will pay for such thoughtless 
levity. It was only next season, 
away up in the mountains of 
the British possessions on the 
Pacific Coast, that the friend’s 
turn came to laugh at the Chief 
as the latter nursed an ulcer- 
ated tooth, Wow! Wow! Wow! 

Well, never mind the details, 
they are too painful to talk 
about, but remember the lesson 


mending clothes. 
kerchief haverlock. 
Z-b, the good old noggin. 





safety pins. : 
and fustened with safety pins. 


gether 
double fold. Fig. J, ? I 
Fig. K, with the edges pinned together with a safety pin. Fig. L, the 
otner egide of the puckage, Fig. 
Fig. N, pressina it down in place. 


Fig. S-a, split and turned back. 
Fig. V-a, the whang string hitch. 
Fig. X, ave in belt. 


Fig. A. represents a boy in sleeping bag made of blankets by the use of 
Fig. B, shows how the ends of the blanket are turned under 
Fig. C, shows a cross section of blanket 
sleeping-bag. Fig. D, spreading out a waterproof. Fig. E, folding a 
blanket on the waterproof. 


Fig. F, folding the waterproof and blanket to- 
Fig. G, taking the second fold in the packing. 
showing Fig. H with the edges folded lengthwise. 

folding the open flap backward. 
Fig. O, the same as N, but with the 


packing straps on it. Figs. P, Q and R, pack adjusted to back. 


that they teach—GO TO THE DENTIST and get a clean bill 


of health on the tooth question before you start for a lengthy 
stay in camp. 


A Buckskin Man’s Pocket 
HEN we speak of his pocket that includes all of his 
clothes, because on the inside of his coat, if he wears 








Fig. S-b, finger nails properly trimmed. Fig. S-c, long nails. Fig. T, safety pins on shirt. Fig. U 


ig. V-b, same pulled taut. 


Fig. Y, fly glove. Fig. Z, cheesecloth veil. 


Fig. H, after the 


Fig. W-a, handkerchief satchel. 
Fig. Z-a, magnified view of black fly. Fig. 
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one, are stuck an array of safety pins, but usually the pins are 
fastened onto his shirt. A safety pin is as useful to a man 
in camp as is a hairpin to a woman, and a woman can camp 
with no other outfit but a box of hairpins. One can use safety 
pins for clothespins when one’s socks are drying at night, one 
can use them to pin up the blankets and thus make a sleeping 
bag of them, or one can use them for the purpose of tempo- 
rarily mending rips and tears in one’s clothes. These are only 
a few of the uses of the safety pin on the trail. After one 
has traveled with safety pins one comes to believe that they 
are almost indispensable, 

In one of the pockets there should be a lot of bachelor but- 
tons,. the sort that you do not have to sew on to your clothes, 
but which fasten with a snap, something like glove buttons. 
There should be a pocket made in your shirt or vest to fit your 

notebook, and a part of it stitched up to hold a pencil and 
a tooth brush. Your mother can do this at home for you 
before you leave. Then you should have a good jack-knife. 
I always carry my jack-knife in*my hip pocket. A pocket 
compass, one that you have tested before starting on your 
trip, should lodge comfortably in one of your pockets, and 
hitched in your belt by the toggle should be your noggin, 
which you have carved from a burl from a tree. Also in 
the belt you should carry some whang strings or belt lash- 
ings; double the whang string up so that the two ends come 
together, tuck the loop through your belt until it comes out 
at the other side, then put the two ends of the string 
through the loop and the whang strings are fast but easily 
pulled out when needed ; a small whetstone can find a place 
somewhere about your clothes, probably in the other hip 
pocket, and it is most useful, not only to put an edge on 
your knife but also on your axe, 


| faghragg the sweat band of your hat, or around the crown 
on the outside of your hat, carry a gut leader with 
medium sized artificial flies attached, and around your neck 
knot a big gaudy bandanna handkerchief ; this is a most use- 
ful article, it can be used to carry game, food or duffel, or 
for warmth, or worn over your head for protection from 
insects. In the latter case put it on your head under your 
hat and allow it to hang over your shoulders like the hav- 
erlock worn by the soldiers of ’61. 

Carry your belt axe thrust through your belt at your 
back where it will be out of the way, not at your side as 
you do on parade. 

If you propose traveling where there are black flies and 
mosquitoes, let your mother sew onto a pair ‘of old kid 
gloves some chintz or calico sleeves that will reach from 
your wrists to above your elbow, cut the tips of the fingers 
off the gloves so that you may be able to use your hands 
handily, and have an elastic in the top of the sleeve to hold 
them onto your arm. Rigged thus the black flies and 
moquitoes can only bite the ends of your fingers, and sad 
to say they will soon find where the ends of the fingers 
are located. 

A piece of cheesecloth, fitted over the hat to hang down 
over the face, will protect that part of your anatomy from 
insects, but if they are not very bad, use fly dope, and ad¢ 
a bottle of it to your pocket outfit. One doesn’t look pretty 
when daubed up with fly dope, but we are in the woods for 
sport and comfort and not to look pretty. Our vanity case 
has no lip stick, rouge or face powder, it only possesses a 
tooth brush and a bottle of fly dope. 

You see, this time of year, when one goes camping in the 
neighborhood of the trout brooks, one needs to BE PRE- 
PARED, for one can catch more trout and enjoy fishing 
better if one is protected against the attacks of the black 
flies, mosquitoes, midges and noseeums, 


O* course, you will not need fly dope on the picnic grounds 

and you will not need your pocket compass on the turnpike 

hike, and you will not need your jack-knife with which to eat 

at the boarding house or hotel, but we Boy Scouts are the real 

thing, we go to hotels and boarding houses and picnics when 

we must, but not when we can find real adventure in wilder 
places. We shout: 


There is life in the roar of 
plunging streams, 
There is joy in the campfire’s 
blaze at night; 
Hark! the elk bugles, the pan- 
ther screams! 
And the shaggy bison growl 
and fight. 
Let your throbbing heart surge 
and bound, 
List to the whoop of the 
painted Reds ; 
Pass the flapjacks merrily 
around 
As the gray wolf howls in the 
river beds. 
We weary of our cushions of 
rest, 
God of our Fathers, give back 
our West; 
What care we for luxury and 
ease ? 
Darn the tall houses, give us 
tall trees! 


Bah! these verses have not 
the swing that the Chief likes, 
but the Chief did not have 
time to polish them up and the 
sentiment is all right. Maybe 
prose will express the idea bet- 
ter, so let us stop and listen 
to the whistle of the marmots 
in the slide rock, the hooting of 
the barred owl, the bugling 
of the elk, the yap, yap, yap of 
the coyote, the wild laugh of 
the loon, the dismal howl of the 
timber wolf, the grunting of the 
bull moose, the roaring of the 
torrent and the crashing thun- 
der of the avalanche! 

(Concluded on page 62) 


Fig. W-b, hand- 
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laurels for doing it. But this was no ordin- 
ary story book trout and, when he had made 
up his mind to enter into the scene, he did 
it without waiting for any cue. . .. 

So, a moment after the fly had alighted on 
the surface, the rod was suddenly bent until 
its tip touched the water, and we find the 
young fisherman, with the fingers of his left 
hand ‘clenched firmly about the butt and his 
right hand clutching the reel, ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity to shorten 
the distance between himself and his strug- 
gling victim. 

After that first mighty charge on the little 
insect which had so cruelly deceived him, he 
headed straight for the bottom and Sandy 
was forced to give him nearly all the line on 
his reel. Then, almost before he knew it, 
the monarch of the pool was back again— 
for it surely was he—and dashing off, per- 
haps for the first time in his life, into the 
shallow waters below the pool. But evident- 
ly he gave up the idea of securing his free- 
dom in that direction, for like a flash he 
came darting back into deep water and quick 
work with the reel was necessary, in order 
to keep the line on him taut. 





OR five minutes the boy battled with his 

clever opponent, while the man at his 
side stood by speechless; ready to aid with 
his landing net, should there be a chance for 
him to do so. Still, the powerful fish seemed 
far from being exhausted. Indeed, there were 
times when Sandy was almost sure he had 
lost him; but in each instance the gratifying 
tug at the other end of the line had reas- 
sured him that the prize he sought was still 
there. So he fought with renewed energy 
and a determination increasing with each 
minute of battle. 

The sixth minute passed; and the seventh 
—and still the enemy continued to lash and 
churn the waters of the brook, until they re- 
sembled a seething whirlpool. In the midst 
of it all, he might be seen for an instant, 
twisting and turning at the end of the line, 
only to disappear a second after into the 
depths below. 

The eighth minute of the struggle, how- 
ever, found the strain of his gallant efforts 
beginning to tell on him; and slowly but 
surely the monarch of the deep water began 
to yield to the steady pull at his mouth. From 
then he fought a losing fight and was 
gradually brought to the point where he was 
plainly visible just benedth the surface, not, 
however, without fiercely contesting every 
inch of the lost distance. Then Sandy, by a 
nod of the head, indicated to his silent part- 
ner just where to stand with the net; and 
a minute lIater—the tcath minute of the 
struggle—he swung the big fellow in toward 
the bank where Mr. Reynolds stood waiting 
to receive him, 
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O you remember the first night you slept 
under canvas? The thousand and one 
noises you never heard before, ringing in your 
ears? Feeling as if you were in Africa the 
first half of the night and the North Pole the 
second ? 

Back in the dim and distant past—four 
and a half years ago, to be exact—I took my 
first over-ngiht hike as a tenderfoot. It was 
a blazing hot day; the kind that puts ambi 
tion into the dust to seek a passage through 
your collar and sift into your shoes to blister 
your feet. There were about ten of us in 
the crowd, and when we started no one’s 
blanket roll weighed over six or seven pounds ; 
but those packs thrived on the warm country 
air and took on weight with every mile. 

When we reached the camping-ground it 
would have been murder to put any of us 
tenderfeet up against a feather. But ten 
minutes stretched out on the pine needles, 
looking up into the cool green of the giant 
trees, is enough tonic to put activity in the 
most hopeless invalid, and we were soon out 
with our axles, rustling a pile of wood, 


E started a fire in case anybody hadn't 

had enough heat during the day, and 
incidentally to get some embers to bake pota- 
toes. By the time the wood was crackling mer- 
rily the sun, now that it could no longer reach 
us in the shade of the woods, was setting be- 
hind the mountains opposite, and looked like 
a great red apple. 

Rod and I plunged into the woods in search 
of a suitable place to pitch our dog tent. 
About fifty yards from the fire we came upon 
an open space that sloped gently to a marshy 
stretch, Here we decided to cast our fortunes 
and dumped our joint tent upon the ground. 
We were tenderfeet in those days, and had 
never before slept, or rather tried to sleep, 
beside a Jersey swamp. The mosquitoes come 
from all over the country to our state, where 
the air seems peculiarly beneficial to them. 
True we were above the marshy ground, but 

-well, just try picking out a place like that 
some time. The scoutmaster saw but held his 
peace, thinking, I suppose, that experience is 
the best teacher. 

We had a home-made tent that was divided 
into two parts so that each fellow could carry 
half. You tied it in the middle’ and prayed 
that it wouldn’t rain. Half a broomstick held 
up each end, and. from the tops of these, two 
ropes extended to the ground about five feet 
in front and back of the tent. In this way 
it was held upright without the cross-piece 
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HE victory had been won and Sandy was 

the hero. He had played his fish as well 
as any seasoned veteran could have done and 
had suceceded where the older man had 
failed. Yet Joshua Reynolds cherished not a 
single feeling of jealousy on that account. 
Instead, he had nothing but admiration for 
the lad; and he sounded his praises again 
and again as both stood gazing down on the 
prize which lay on the mossy bank at their 
feet. He was truly a beauty; with exceed- 
ingly powerful head and shoulders and the 
most brilliant markings that Sandy had ever 
seen. He seemed even bigger out of the 
water than he had in. ‘“ Ought to weigh at 
least four pounds,” said the enthusiastic Mr. 
Reynolds; and Sandy thereupon hefting him, 
thought that he would, 

Then, all of a sudden, it occurred to him 
that perhaps after all, he might not be per- 
mitted to keep his fish; for he had been in- 
vited only to assist 
in the capture. His 
face took on a wor 
ried, anxious expres- 
sion and he ceased 
gazing at the trout 
to glance up at his 
companion. He found 
that gentleman look- 
ing down upon him 
with an air of ill- 
concealed amusement, 
It was barely possible, 
too, that he read the 
boy’s thoughts, for he 
quickly assured him 
that the fish, as well 
as the honor of catch- 
ing him, was his. A 
great weight was lift- 
ed from the _ boy's 
mind and he turned 
again to the examina- 
tion of his fish. 

“T don’t suppose 
you’d want to sell 
him?’ asked the Hon. 
Joshua, jingling some 
change in his pocket; 
but he knew what the 
answer would be al- 
most before he had 
finished the question. 
Sandy’s emphatic 
“no” settled that 
point conclusively. 


Trouble 
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along the top. When the sides were pulled 
taut and the triangular flaps at one end 
stretched out, two scouts, an ax, and a box 
of matches could squeeze in, provided the 
scouts wriggled in sideways. 

The tent secured, Rod and I sauntered back 
to the fire where our fellow troop members 
were assembled, and commenced to tell them 
how much more comfortable we were going 
to be in our private tent then they were in 
the large lean-to where they intended to 
spend the night. 

We had a hearty but eventless dinner. After 
we had finished, everyone told ghost stories 
in an effort to make everyone else show that 
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So the older man dropped the subject and, 
seating himself on the grassy bank, continued 
to watch the lad in his inspection of the 
big trout. 

After a time he suggested that they con- 
tinue along the stream and try their luck at 
other points. To this Sandy gladly agreed. 

Here and there, at particularly auspicious 
spots, they stopped to offer their little false 
insects to whatever hungry creatures might 
be lurking in the vicinity. However, the re- 
sponses to their efforts werefew. They caught 
three or four little fellows but the _ sport 
seemed tame after the excitement of captur- 
ing the monarch of the deep pool. 


A* noon they ate the lunches they had 
brought, squatting side by side on a tree 
stump, and then started back, trying out each 
favorite haunt as they went. Their suc- 
cess on the return trip was even more limited 
than in the latter 
part of the morning 
and, on arriving again 
at the pool, they had 
only one fish to their 
credit for the after- 
noon’s work. 
Nevertheless there 
had been excellent op- 
portunities for these 
two to become better 
acquainted and before 
the afternoon was 
over, the lad found 
his former opinion of 
Joshua Reynolds 
changed completely. 
Later, as they were 
trudging along to- 
gether on their way 
home, the head of 
the big department 
store offered to take 
Sandy’s trout back to 
the city and have it 
mounted for him: 
and in the eyes of 
the younger man he 
suddenly became a 
veritable prince, 
Sandy had once seen 
some colored pictures 
of mounted specimens 
in a sporting maga- 
zine and had admired 
them very much, but 
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they felt as jumpy as the yarn spinner him- 
self felt inwardly. The galaxy of stories 
were topped off by an exceedingly creepy one 
of the scoutmaster’s, wherein the ghost had 
a very ungracious habit of visiting campers. 

“Bet you're afraid to go to your tent.” 
cried one of the “ leantoers.” “ That ghost’ll 
run off with you out there alone, sure as 
shooting.” 

The shadows didn’t look especially inviting, 
for a fact, but Rod and I declared that ghosts 
were our specialty, and shouting good-night, 
repaired quickly into the woods in the direc- 
tion of our lonely bivouac. By the carbide 
camp light, that acted as a beacon to the 
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How to Get Your Camp Expenses 


Boy Scouts always prove themseloes equal to whatever task may be assigned. At first even parents and relatives wondered 
if it was safe to allow boys to go into camp without their mothers, even when they had their Scoutmastcrs and Patrol leaders. Who 
would do the cooking? Who would make up the beds? “John kicks the covers off in the night and would die of the croup,” but he 


came home fatter than ever. 


Now every boy, scout or not, wants to go to camp and have his share of the fun. The Glooms are now saying that it is too bad 
that the H. C. of L. is going to prevent boys from a their good times in camp this year. Thcy can cook, swim and know what to 


do in first aid, but camping costs money. If they cou 


ld pay their own way, camp would be better than ever. What are we going to 


do about it? “Where there's a will, there's a way.” Boys couldn't sell Liberty Bonds, but they did—and they could do it because of 
the patriolic purpose which impelled every boy salesman to help win the war. 

“Boys’ Life’ now offers a way for you to do a big good turn for every boy in your town and in recognition of this good turn, the 
Managers of the magazine will divide the subscription fees and make it possible for you to earn both your camp fees and your equipment 


for a regular scout vacation in the best Boy Scout Camp. 


These same pessimistic people who have doubted boys’ ability in the past, are superstitious of the number “13”, and this was the 
number of a troop in Albany, New York, but troop 13 sold 75 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE in an organized campaign of solicitation 
just the same. The troop was divided up into teams and a boy with a good Liberty Bond sales record was appointed captain of each 
team. Each team was given a section of the city in which to make a house to house canvass. Homes in which there were no boys were 
visited, because it often happens that in such homes the adults are glad to buy a subscription to a boys’ publication to be sent to some 
young relative or friend in whom they are interested. Sometimes adults have not forgotten that they too have been children once and 


enjoy a story of out-of-doors adventure in BOYS’ LIFE Magazine. 


The troop began by securing subscriptions from its members and 


then extended this work by having its best salesmen attend the troop meetings of other scout troops. The scouts found that there was 
little difficulty in signing up subscriptions when they made it known that BOYS’ LIFE was the official magazine of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and the BIGGEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR BOYS, filled with patriotic spirit and a strong desire to work 
for the best things in every day life, and a firm foundation for future American Citizenship. 

It costs a scout about $7.00 for one week in camp. As a special inducement and so that bous can earn camping money, the pub- 
lishers of BOYS’ LIFE offer until further notice, commission of $2.00 cash for every three $2.00 subscriptions. . If it costs a scout $7.00 
a week to camp, he could by selling 12 $2.00 subscriptions secure $8.00 and have enough money to pay for his week in camp and $1.00 
to spend in addition. If the scouts prefer to earn camping equipment rather than cash, they receive a 75c. credit toward any article in 
the Supply Department Catalogue. For a camp of 60 boys it would take 630 subscriptions at $2.00 each, for a week's camping. 


L, L. McDONALD, 
National Camp Director. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


never had he dared to dream of preserving 
any of his captures in so elaborate a manner, 
When he first heard the offer, he could hardly 
believe his ears; he almost expected to wake 
up any minute and find that the whole day’s 
outing had been merely a dream. Yet, when 
he saw that his friend was waiting for a re- 
ply and realized that it was all true, his hap- 
piness knew no bounds. He could have 
hugged Mr. Reynolds for sheer delight; but 
that of course would not be a dignified thing 
to do. So he just nodded his acceptance and 
was only able to look his appreciation. 

Then the two parted and Sandy went home 
to look forward to the day when his prize 
would be returned to him. 


EVERAL days of anxious waiting followed 
and Sandy began making frequent in- 

quiries at the local express office. He 
watched the incoming trains, as well, in the 
hope that one of the numereus packages 
thrown off might be his. Then he began to 
be fearful lest something had gone wrong. He 
was seized? with all kinds of apprehensions as 
to the exact fate of the big trout. To have 
anything happen to that old veteran of the 
stream would have broken his heart. He 
knew there never was or never would be an- 
other big fish just like that one—at least that 
is what he told himself as he fretted ‘about 
the delay. He pictured it being lost in ship- 
ment, or possibly spoiled by a bungling taxi- 
dermist. Perhaps the express train had been 
held up and the train -robbers—the villains— 
had taken the mounted fish as part of their 
booty. They’d better not let him catch them 
or—or—or—well, he’d fix them. But, at last, 
the express agent smilingly handed over a 
heavy brown paper package and Sandy rushed 
home to examine the contents, 

With nervous fingers he tore off the wrap- 
pers—and there he was—just like the colored 
pictures in the magazine—mounted on an oval 
plank with birchbark veneering. The brilliant 
markings had been perfectly preserved and, 
with his fins and tail spread out to their full 
extent, he looked bigger than ever. But the 
mounted trophy was not all that the pack- 
age contained. As Sandy had torn off the 
paper covering, a little card had fallen to the 
floor. He picked it up and read what was 
printed on it. There was only a line or two; 
but the little card meant worlds to the lad 
who held it. He had all at once become a 
member of the Rod and Gun Club. The for- 
bidden territory was once more his own. 

Real tears again filled his eyes, as they 
had that morning after his discovery of the 
new sign; but this time they were tears of 
joy. Then a queer little smile spread over his 
face and-he muttered something to himself 
which sounded like, “ Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead.” “I guess Big Bob knew 
what he was talking about after all,” he said. 
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swamp mosquitoes—though we didn’t notice 
any then—we finally managed to roll our- 
selves in our blankets without pulling out 
more than two of the tent pegs, and extin- 
guishing the light, we settled ourselves for 
a long summer’s nap, 





OR the first half hour we tried to believe 

that the frogs in the swamp weren’t keep- 
ing us awake. But finally their croaking. 
which sounds like the high notes of a violin 
made with a bow that is crying for rosin—was 
too much for Rod, who turned suddenly with 
an angry exclamation, and two more pegs came 
up. I feigned sleep and he settled down again 
with a sigh. Fifteen minutes later the ad- 
vance guard of the mosquito host lit upon 
my left ear. I wrenched my hand from under 
the blanket, and came down hard upon the 
insect, also my ear. I also sat up as far as 
the side of the tent would permit, and a lit- 
tle further, for several more pegs parted 
company with the ground. 

“Well, we might as well put the pegs in 
again before the whole thing comes down,” I 
said. The crawling out process loosed most 
of the remaining pegs. 

When we had once more enmeshed our- 
selves in our blankets, we were struck by the 
extreme heat of the night and more mosqui- 
toes. The net result was: blankets loosened, 
five pegs pulled out again, and ten fewer 
mosquitoes in New Jersey. 

But even the worst of trials must some 
time come to an end. At about three in the 
morning a cool breeze chased the marauders 
back to their own haunts and forced us to 
seek our blankets again. But it was out of 
the frying pan into the ice water. We got 
eolder and colder and the dew became icier 
and icier. We burst out of our tent finally, 
leaving it lying on the ground in a surprised 
mass, and executed a war-dance to restore 
feeling to our numbed limbs. 

When the sun came up we felt like the last 
roses of summer after the first snow storm, 
but derived a small amount of pleasure from 

vaking the comfortable sleepers in the lean- 
to at half past five. 

But after the camp breakfast we threw off 
the effects of the night and faced the day 
with a smile. And when I remembered that 
breakfast, the enchanting odor of frying ba- 
con, the cheerful bubbling of browning pan- 
eakes, and aroma of boiling cocoa, then, 
indeed, I joyfully hailed the prospect of the 
next hike, 
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= Make your own coasters, gliders, 
y= seared speedsters, trucks and wagons 


Here’s real sport! Fun all summer long and all the year ’round! 
Here’s the greatest boy toy in fifteen years. 

Look at the outfit at the left. With one of these Gilbert Outdoor 
Wheel Toys you can make strong, speedy gliders, swift coast- 
ers, the wonderful geared speedster illustrated above, finely 
painted wagons, wheelbarrows, trucks, go-carts and many other 
things. 


The greatest of outdoor toys 
for all the year ’round 
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Any boy can build these things, with only a screw driver and a 
wrench for tools. The outfits contain everything else—wonder- 
ful steel disc wheels, steel axles, angle irons, nuts, bolts, seat and 
bars, to make almost everything with wheels that any boy could 
wish to own. It’s easy as pie to’ put these things together. A 
finely illustrated book shows you how. It’s great sport to use 
these wheel toys that you build yourself—every one of your 
friends will envy you. 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—Write today for a free copy of my 
boys’ magazine, full of fine stories, articles on athletics, outdoor 
games, etc. .I’ll also send you my complete catalog of a hundred 
Gilbert Toys, and facts about the free Gilbert Engineering Insti- 
tute for Boys which gives prizes of gold watches and lapel but- 
tons and awards degrees and diplomas for original toy building 
by boys. Write today using the coupon below. Sign your name 4 
and address plainly. - 


Lif. spat 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
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BOYS! 


Learn 


Wireless 
In Ten Weeks 


Prepare during vacation for your future in 
the Wireless profession. We will teach you 
by mail in your.own home or in our ‘Special 

Summer Class in Washington—open June 
28th. Wireless work means good pay, with 
your living expenses paid, and plenty of 
Pleasure besides. Travel if you want to— 
go to Europe, South America, or other for- 
eign countries as a licensed Wireless Opera- 
tor. Erect your own station. Get into this 
great profession now and become one of the 
big men in Wireless. Any boy can learn 
Wireless by our method. Good positions on 
land, at sea, in Aerial Mail Service, Rail- 
roads, Lake and Ocean Steamship Companies. 


LEARN WITH REAL INSTRUMENTS 
Whether you study at home by mail or come 
to our big local schools in Washington, we 
will furnish you with actual Wireless Instru- 
ments without extra charge. 

Our course includes both Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony and prepares you for First 
Grade Commercial License, after which you 
can secure a Wireless position or operate 
your own station at home. 

Write for particulars of our Special Summer 
Course or, if you wish to study at home, by 
mail, send the following coupon for our Free 
Book, “Wireless, The Opportunity of 
Today.’’ 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
America’s First and Foremost 
Dept. 201, 14th and U Sts, 
Washington, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
City. 





Write ) 
Plainly 























OFFICIAL 
BOSTON AGENTS 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION 


Wear resisting 
school clothing 
for Boys. -Also 
Hats, Shoes and 
Furnishings. os 


ese 
5 Dod Cormer  ° 


THE - SERVICE - STORE 








Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week were trained 














by the Landon “Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to make 


original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1396 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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By Francis A, Collins 
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HE newest inven- 
tion in photog- 
raphy is the X-ray 
moving picture. It has 


been possible, of course, 
to look through one’s 
body and make pictures 
of living organs, but 
now every movement of 
every part of the body 
may be reproduced on 
the screen. The slight- 
est movement of the 
heart, the muscles, 
joints, intestines and 
lungs can be watched 
for hours at a_ time, 
Such pictures are ex- 
pected to be of the 
greatest importance to 





medicine and surgery 
and make possible 
many new cures. These 


pictures have been 
made so far of animals 
only but human beings 
will soon be filmed in 
the same way. The 
human body will have 
no secrets in future 
which the physician and 
surgeon cannot read. 


HE world’s greatest 
authority in wire- ysed in this work. 
less telegraphy, Mar- 


coni, believes that radio 
messages have been ~ 


received from the planet Mars. The 
announcement has set scientists in 
many countries discussing the pos- 


sibility of wireless messages being sent 
from one planet to another. It seems 
to be agreed that the ether or what- 
ever it is called which lies between 
the heavenly bodies is capable of 
transmitting wireless waves, so that 
it is scientifically possible to send such 
messages even from Mars to the earth. 
Some scientists believe that the mys- 
terious signals received by Marconi 
were caused by tricks of our own at- 
mosphere. Nevertheless Marconi and 
many others believe that we are at the 


opening of a marvellous new era of 
long distance communication with 
neighboring planets. 


Vy HEN Thomas Edison was asked 

recently what he considered the 
greatest inventions since the elec- 
tric light, he mentioned first wire- 
less telegraphy and second the Amer- 
ican process for making nitrogen from 
the air. Before the war we depended 
upon Germary for our supply of nitro- 
gen, and es-ecially for the fertilizers 
which mae our farms so -productive. 
The Germars had deposits which they 
only need dig out of the ground to sell 
at enormous prices. Today there are 
great planis ip the south where the 
air is put under pressure and frozen 
to a liquid form from which in turn 
the nitrogen is extracted. The supply 
is of course absolutely limitless. _ By 
harnessing water falls to these plants 
the work is done very cheaply. 


MERICA leads all other nations 

in analyzing the value of the 
foods we eat and the best way to make 
them nourish us. Scientists have 
found that we often get little of the 
real value of our foods so that a great 
deal goes to waste. It is exactly as if 
we took just one squeeze out of a 
juicy orange and then threw it away. 
The new science has been developed 
largely since the outbreak of the war. 
Many interesting experiments have 
been carried on in Teachers College in 
New York which are being watched by 
scientists all over the world. Some 
tests are made with white rats, others 
with human beings. The War Depart- 
ment has utilized this information in 
fixing the rations for our soldiers. In 
a few years people will look back upon 
our wasteful, unscientific habits of to- 
day with amazement. 


N the West Indies dresses are often 

worn 
like cloth which grows upon trees. 
The tree from which the lace is gath- 
ered has a curiously light hollow trunk 
something like bamboo. A long smooth 
section is cut and soaked in water un- 
til the bark is softened. The lacelike 
cloth is closely packed together form- 
ing the shell of the tree. When care- 
fully pulled apart a lacelike fibre is 
found which is surprisingly tough and 
durable. By placing several thick- 


nesses together a comparatively thick 
These pieces are 


cloth is formed. 


made from the natural lace- , 
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sewn together like any 
ordinary cloth and 
made into dresses. The 
lace is light yellow in 
color naturally, but is 
often dyed with the 
bright colors s0 popu- 
lar in the tropics. 


HE “movie” cam- 

era gun enables a 
good marksman to 
bring down many amaz- 
ing pictures. The weap- 
on is so constructed 
that it may be held at 
the shoulder and point- 
ed as quickly as any 
ordinary firearm, A 
single pull of the trig- 
ger will expose so many 
feet of film that the 
picture when developed 
will show the contin- 
uous action of the ob- 
ject fired upon. The 
movie gun was invented 
at the close of the war 
and is used in train- 
ing aviators to per- 
fect their aim on meet- 
ing an enemy aloft. 








An aerial photographer getting ready to make a flight and two types of cameras 


motion pictures 
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Propellers and Motors 

HE mounting of the propellers and installation of the 

motors is the last stage of the construction of a model 
aeroplane. The only material absolutely necessary to pur- 
chase for these parts is the rubber for your motor. The 
best results are obtained by using thin strips of rubber about 
one-quarter of an inch in width. This can be bought from 
the model aeroplane supply houses. It is possible to get 
short flights out of your model with ordinary rubber bands 
looped together, but these makeshifts are not satisfactory. 
You will need enough of this strip rubber to make twenty 
loops from the hooks of the propeller to the end of the 
frame, and it is well to have a supply on hand in case of 
accident. 

The beginner will save himself a great dea! of trouble by 
buying ready made the axle for his propellers, and the 
shafts in which they turn in the base stick. These can be 
bought for a few pennies and will work much more smoothly 
and with less friction than any home made contrivance. In 
ease you prefer to make these parts yourself take two stiff 
wires three inches in length and fasten one in each of the 
propellers, wedging them fast in the holes through the center 
of the hubs. 

Through the holes in the base stick now insert small hol- 
low wires or tubes just large enough for the shafts of the 
propellers to turn in them smoothly. These tubes should 
project slightly beyond the sides of the base sticks. Small 
metal washers should be slipped over the shafts and the 
wires then put through the tubes in the base. The washers 
will help to reduce the friction when the propeller turns. 
The ends of the wires are then bent into the form of blunt 
hooks inside the frame or base to hold the rubber strips of 
the motors. The propellers should turn or spin smoothly 
at a touch, and be so placed that the outer ends of their 
blades will clear each other by a safe margin. 

The motors are now installed by looping the strands of 
rubber between the hooks of the propellers and the hooks 
at the outer end of the frame or base. Begin your flights 
by using eight or ten strands, The rubber should not be 
tight but looped very loosely, so that it sags for several 
inches in the middle, Energy is stored up in the motor by 
turning the propellers in opposite direction until the strands 
are tightly knotted, It is important that you get as many 
turns as possible. A good plan is to have one end of the 
rubber strands attached to a hook which can be hooked on 
to the wire hook at the forward end. It is slow work to 
turn them by hand and a winding apparatus, much like an 
egg beater, is generally used which turns the strands sev- 
eral times with every turn of the hand. Begin turning by 
drawing the strands out tight and moving up as the twists 
appear. It may be impossible to run the strands until the 
third row of knots appears. 

When the motor is ready the model is launched in the air 
by holding the propellers in one hand and the frame in the 
other and throwing it forward and upward. Move the 
planes back and forth until the model flies on an even keel. 


The camera that resembles a Lewis machine gun is used to take 


The film taken of an 
enemy plane aloft will 
show just how many 
times the gunner 
would have struck the 
enemy if he had fired 
with bullets instead of movie films. 

O camera has probably been de- 

veloped so rapidly as the curious 
apparatus used for photographing 
from aloft. The ordinary cameras are 
of little use for work at high altitudes. 
The height plays curious tricks upon 
the camera. A picture taken from a 
height of a few hundred feet may be 
hazy, while if the photographer rises 
several thousand feet the earth may 
appear perfectly distinct. The latest 
forms of aero camera are often six 
feet in length and must be equipped 
with many delicate adjustments un- 
known to ordinary apparatus. It is 
held by means of handles at the sides 
and rested, for it is very heavy, on 
the edge of the aeroplane. 


EOGRAPHY becomes a fascinating 
X science when studied by means of 
aeronautic maps. The most detailed 
maps, painted in the brightest colors 
appear flat and dull by comparison. 
The aero-map is made of photographs 
taken by a camera placed in the floor 
of the aeroplane cabin and the pic- 
tures are matched together to make a 
complete record. When made from an 
elevation of a few hundred feet the 
details are marvelous, It is curious to 
find that the most familiar country 
looks strange and unfamiliar when re- 
produced in this way. We are so ac- 
customed to looking up at buildings or 
trees that the view from above trans- 
forms everything. 


GREAT work is being done for our 

soldiers in teaching them to better 
their positions by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. More than 150,000 youths are 
being trained in night schools or col- 
lege. The boy who formerly checked 
hats is learning to become a telegra- 
pher; former shipping clerks are taught 
to become accountants; a truck driver 
is taught auto mechanics; and all are 
being taught a thorough knowledge of 
the American Constitution. Schools 
are being conducted in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Buffalo and other 
cities. Meanwhile an efficient employ- 
ment service is busy finding positions 
for the men as quickly as they are pre- 
pared for them. It is important that 
this work receive every possible assist- 
ance. It is possible to accommodate 
half a million more men and women 
in these schools. 





The sun is over 1,300,000 times as 
large as the earth, but is only about 
330,000 times as heavy? 

Massachusetts is the only state in 
the Union in which January 1 is not a 
legal holiday ? 

The water pressure at 200 feet is 
86.63 pounds per square inch? 

The mayor of Chicago receives more 
pay than any other mayor in the 
United States? 

Vermont was the first state to join 
the Union after the thirteen original 
states, and Kentucky was second. 
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F COURSE a fellow. wants to look 
‘his best when she’s greeting him. 
More especially if she’s the real 
girl—the one he would like to fight for 
—the one who hands him a wireless 
jolt of joy on Sundays a’walking home 
from church! 
WEARPLEDGE—they’re the clothes 
these days. No end of style. The kind 
of colors and patterns a fellow likes. 
And durable? Well—there’s a Policy 
in the pocket that insures each Suit 
for life. 


The Poticy: the “Live” LEATHER BELT 











Contest. 
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INSURED CLOTHES , 
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51 Watches Free 


Boys — write a story 
based on the above and 
three other pictures 
which we have ready for 
you. You may he the 
lucky winner in the 
Wearpledge Short Story 


Get the complete series 
of illustrations and -full 
details at the Wearpledge 
store in your city—or 
else write us direct. 
Have you seen the famous 
Wearpledge Style Book? 
Free copy on request. 
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national magaxi 


sewn into every pair of knickers, and 
the corking little PRESENT that follows 
every purchase —— 


THESE are the things that will make 
a Real American Boy thank the day 
when WEARPLEDGE came to town. 


There’s one certain clothier near you. 
who can show you the real WEAR. 
PLEDGE Suits, with the Wearpledge 
Label. Write us—if you cannot locate 
him. 

THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORP. 
110 Fifth Avenue (Department B) New York 
















































The picture shown here is the 
third tm a in a series of four. 
is appearing each month in the 
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Around the Clock 
with an 
Iver Johnson 
Bicycle 


it 





. From early. 
morning, all 
through theday 
until night, 
yourlIver John- 
son Bicycle 
stands ready 
te teke you to 
school, to run 











errands, to get 
to the places 
where you find 
loads of fun— 
any place! 








IVER 








NSO 
CLES 


Juvenile Bicycles 
embody Iver John- 
son adult construc- 
tion throughout. 
Seamless steel tub- 
ing, perfect 2-point 
bearings, drop-forged 
parts, one-piece hubs, 
superb finish, and the 
best equipment make 





Iver Johnson the 

— King of Bicycles. 
Iver Johnson 

Juvenile Bicycles 


$37.50t0$42.50 


(No extra charge fe- 
Coaster Brake) 
Other Models 
$50.00 and up 
Write today for Free 
Bicycle Catalog “3B” 
Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & 
Cycle Works 
342 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street 
New York 
717 Market Street 
San Franeisco 
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Louie Gets Even 
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All he heard was the word, “‘water.” He 
thought Lemmy was trying to josh him. 

Lemmy went to the shady cache where he 
kept his big water-pail, and found that it 
was only half-full of whitish water. The 
boss, Samuel Grady, had put some oatmeal 
in the water, that morning. 

“It'll slake their thirst better, boy,” he 
told Lemmy ” and you won’t have to work so 
hard, mebbe. It’s a hot day. ’Twon’t mat- 
ter if the water does get a bit warm, be- 
cause oatmeal water slakes the thirst, any- 
way.” 

Lemmy did not notice that the men drank 
any less; in fact, they seemed to like oatmeal 
water so well that they drank more. There 
was not enough water in the big pail to fill 
Lemmy’s two small ones. If he gave a pail- 
ful to Louie he would have to trudge clear 
down to the mill, with the big pail, before he 
made the trip to where Tom Sunday was 
working, and it was getting near noon. 
Lemmy took a taste of the water. It was 
rather warm. He looked down at French 
Louie, still streaming wet and wringing 
river-water from his sleeves. It gave Lemmy 
an idea. He, too, would play a trick on 
French Louie. All the river-drivers were 
playing tricks on Louie. They hazed Lemmy, 
too, by sending him on futile errands—to 
the shoe-maker, away up the long hill to 
town, after some “strap oil” afd to the 
black-smith shop for a “ left-handed monkey- 
wrench” and to the butcher for a “ meat- 
auger.”” Now, Lemmy was a river-dog, and he, 
too, ccv'd haze Louie. 

He took his pail, slipped down to the river, 
behind the engine-house, and filled his smaller 
pail ha *-full of river-water, then to the brim 
with oat-meal water from the big pail. The 
mixture fooked just about the same as that in 
the big pail. Lemmy sneaked down to the 
edge of the boom and stood the little pail on 
it, while Louie’s back was turned. 


| Was noon when Lemmy reached the 
bridge, half-way to the jam, and when the 
whistle blew he promptly ran for his lunch- 
box, and crawled under the shade of the 
bridge, to eat. He watched Louie, from this 
haven, saw him lay down his pike-pole, wring 
some water from his sleeves, catch sight of 
the water pail, and make for it. He raised 
it to his lips and tilted it so that Lemmy 
knew he was thirstily swallowing nearly all 
of the mixture. 

The next moment Lemmy and the men at 
the Jim-pole, who sat with Lemmy, eating, 
saw Louie fling the water-pail far up the 
bank, in disgust, and spit viciously. He 
shook his fist in the direction of the water- 
cache. The deckers at the top of the chain- 
trough had been tipped off to the trick by 
George Fife, who had seen Lemmy filling the 
pail with river-water. They bent double in 
laughter. 

“What's the joke, kid?” inquired Sam 
Parnette, one 0f the men under the bridge. 

* Guess Louie don’t like oat*meéal water” 
said Lemmy, trying not to snicker. 

Just before one o’clock the boss came up 
to the bridge and with a severe look on his 
face, addressed Lemmy. The boy did not see 
the wink he gave the others. 

“What you been trying to do to French 
Louie,” he demanded, “ poison him?” 

Lemmy quaked. He was scared—not of 
Louie, but of the boss, for Lemmy was ter- 
ribly afraid he would lose his job. 

‘Why, no,” he replied, as innocently as he 
could. “‘I—I just gave him some oat-meal 
water. 

“Louie says you put poison in it,” said 
the boss. ‘“ He says when you come down 
there, again, he’ll duck you in the river until 
your own stomach is full of river-water.” 

“ River-water!” stammered Lemmy, grow- 
ing red, ‘‘ Why—why—— ” 

“So it was river-water, was it?” rasped 
the boss, still more severe in his effort to 
keep from smiling. “Say, don’t you know 
that hemlock bark is poison, and that it 


French Louis 
He lost his lunch, on account of 
drinking that stuff, and he says he'll sure 
get even with you when he catches you.” 
Lemmy became, immediately, the center of 
attraction and the rough jokesters did not 
spare him in predictions of the dire things 


poisons the whole river? 
knows it, 


that French Louie would do to him. When 
the whistle blew one o’clock Lemmy started 
directly to the jam, up-stream, to get as far 
away from Louie as possible. He carried a 
small pail of water for Tom Sunday. 

“ Hello, kid!’ greeted burly Tom, “‘ Thought 
you’d quit the job, or got fired. I’m drier’n 
a bone.” 


H® drained the pail to the last drop and 
tossed it to Lemmy, who stood, thought- 
fully, on a huge log at the edge of the jam, 
looking down-stream where he could just see 
French Louie. at work. The log was three- 
quarters its length in the water, its end 
wedged in the jam. Lemmy teetered up and 
down on the farther end, and wished he could 
ride down-stream, instead of having to walk. 

“If yer wanter be a reglar river-rat, kid, 
yer got ter wear calked shoes an’ stag yer 
pants and wipe yer hands on grass.” 

This was the dictum of Tom Sunday, 
whom Lemmy admired as an expert. Lemmy 
went as far as he could to qualify. He wore 
heavy shoes, with steel calks in their soles, in 
little circles and his pants he stagged by 
cutting off his overalls so a fringe hung down 
to his shoe-tops. It was easier than not to 
wipe his hands on the tall grass that over- 
hung the river-banks. But Lemmy knew it 
took other accomplishments to become a 
“‘reglar river-rat.” One must know how to 
birl a log, how to ride it in the current, how 
to swing a peavey round and round and with 
a sudden snap, hook it onto a log, how to 
use a cant-hook, which was a modified peavey. 

As Lemmy stood, day-dreaming, Tom Sun- 
day spat on his hands, whirled his peavey 
swiftly in his palms, stabbed the end of the 
big log with the peavey point and shoved. 
The log moved, slightly. Lemmy turned to 
look back, prepared to retreat. 

‘*Well, yer goin’ to ride this here log?” 
asked Tom, testily. “ Easy way to get down- 
river!” 

‘* Sure,” said Lemmy, with prompt bravado. 
He did not mean it. Neither did Tom mean 
it when he said, ‘‘ Well, here she goes!” and 
shoved again. But the log moved out into 
the current, Lemmy on it, Tom’s peavey 
point pulled out of the log when he tried to 
hold it back, and Lemmy, as he bowed his 
legs to jump back to the solid jam, saw the 
distance widen so rapidly that he did not 
dare to try it. 

“There ye go, a-floatin’ down to French 
Louie,” sang out Tom, his voice rising in 
surprise and alarm as he saw that what he 
said was true, that he had launched Lemmy 
on the boiling, swift current, on a log that 
was surely a birler, for it was perfectly 
round. 


OM SUNDAY, like many river drivers and 

sailors who risk their lives on the water, 
could not swim a stroke. But he could ride 
a log, and as soen as he realized Lemmy’s 
danger he. began working furiously to dis- 
lodge another log. He would jump on that 
and over-take Lemmy. 3ut, in his flurried 
haste Tom slipped and his peavey went into 
the river. Tom was so alarmed and so 
angry that he could have cried. 

*Ahoo! Ahoo! Watch fer him, down 
there!” he sang out to the gang at the 
Jim-pole. He jumped up and down on the 
edge of the jam, as he yelled. Then he called, 
reassuringly, to Lemmy. 

“Keep yer feet, kid! 
stay on top and ride ’er out. 
ease yer feet a bit—stay on top!” 
hallooed, again, “ Ahoo! Ahoo! 
the kid, down there!” 


Keep yer feet and 
If she birls 

Then he 
Watch fer 


Lemmy did not know whether to be scared ' 


or elated. He was sorry now, that he 
could not swim well. He could paddle a bit, 
dog-fashion, in shallow water, and keep afloat 
for almost a minute. 3ut this was not 
enough. He must trust to his small skill in 
riding a log, in a current, for the river raced, 
strong and deep, between the jam and the 
bridge, 

Lemmy was glad of his calked shoes, for 
they gave him a fine grip on the bark of the 
log. It was a big log and it scarcely sank 
at all with Lemmy’s weight. The current 
rocked it gently, back and forth, as it swung 
balfway around, end for end. Lemmy shifted 
his feet, at Tom’s advice, to keep his balance. 
Oh, for a peavey, as a balance-rod! The log 
rolled, gently, but persistently, half-way over ; 
its momentum stopped and back again it 
swung. Lemmy had to shift his feet rapidly, 
and he clung, desperately, to the bail of the 
little tin pail. 

Tom Sunday, yelling like mad and working 
like a beaver to get a second log away, even 
with his bare hands, attracted the attention, 
first, of Sam Barnette, driver of the team 
at the Jim-pole and, with a yell to the others 
he dropped his reins and grabbed up a pike- 
pole, on the run up the river-bank. Lemmy 
began to be frightened... He was still riding, 
but only by dint of much shifting of feet 
and balancing. 

Bert Curran, a lean, lithe decker, beat Sam 
Barnette the hundred yard dash-to the bank, 
even with Lemmy. He lunged with his pike- 
pole and found it too short, by twice its 
length, to reach Lemmy’s log. 

A gust of wind caught Lemmy’s hat and 
sent it ‘sailing. The log was rolling com- 
pletely over, now, round and round, slowly, 
but with increasing momentum. Lemmy was 
soon running on top of it like a trick dog in 
a circus, to keep out of water. He saw Sam 
Barnette plunge into the water and start for 
him, just as his feet flew off the birling log 
and he went into the water, and down under 
the surface, 


P he came, right beside the log, and only 

then realized his futile grip on the water- 
pail. He let go of it and grabbed at the log 
with both hands. It rolled over toward him, 
as he clawed desperately at it. He tried to 
call for help, as he went down, again, but his 
cry was a gulp. His mouth filed with the 
bitter, brackish water. He- got a fleeting 
glimpse of a white-faced, wild-eyed man, Sam 
sarnette, starting toward him, flailing the 
water with powerful arms, just before he 
sank. 

Down and down went Lemmy, until his 
straining eyes could see nothing but brown- 
ish water, and until his. steel calks grated 
on the stony bottom. It seemed miles down 
—perhaps it was fifteen feet. 

Lemmy, as his feet struck bottom, kicked 
and jumped, trying to send himself to the 
top. Up, up he went, until the light of the 
sun was visible to his upturned eyes, though, 
this time his face did not come above the 
surface. He was erect, desperately treading 
water, his feet dragged down by the heavy 
ecalked shoes. It was these that kept him 
from coming clear to the top. His despera- 
tion grew as he found himself sinking once 
more, and felt that terrible suffocation of the 
drowning person. He had once heard some- 


one say, carelessly, he remembered, ‘* Drown- 


ing is an easy death.” 

“If drowning is an easy death,” Lemmy 
thought, in a flash, “I’d hate to die any 
other way.” 

Still fighting, beating at the water with 
feeble strokes of his arms, he went down to 
the bottom, again, and he knew, as his feet 
dragged, that he was being borne swiftly 
down-stream. He was about half-way be- 
tween the big jam and the Jim-pole, when 
he fell off the log. It was less than one 
hundred yards to the floating field of logs, 
below the Jim-pole. 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Be an American Ship Captain 


Here’s the sport for spring and summer—fine 
steel boats just like the real ones, that are driven 
through the water by’ powerful, long-running 
motors and fine screw propellers. 


These are beautifully painted merchant marine 
steamships (the Hog Island type), ocean liners, 
tugs, yachts, launches, swift destroyers, scout 
patrol boats and real submarines that dive. 
These boats are, without a question, the finest 
toy boats made that run by real machinery. 
Three of them are shown in the picture. 


ge [vesToys 


Make Happy ys 





Think of the fun you can have with Ives boats— 
a whole fleet of them. You can have harbors, 
docks, wharves and freight sheds, at the seashore 
or beside some pond or brook. You can learn 
the great game of transportation, sending your 
cargoes to different ports. 


Write today for our fine book, “ Ships and Ship- 
ping.” It tells all about the sea, its rules and 
regulations, the parts of a ship, nautical terms, 
signals, etc. Just use the coupon below and send 
four cents to pay postage and packing. 





r°~--~ Dee this compen -"*-""~ 










Get this book 


Besides all the other things, it 
shows fine illustrations of the com- 
plete line of Ives boats. It is a 
book you'll be mighty glad to have. 


Ships and 


Shipping f | > 
iiaaant | THE IVES MFG. CORPORATION, 


a Mer Cam Jnr 





| 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


a | Send me your book, “ Ships and Ship- 
& | ping,” for which I enclose 4 cents in 








| stamps. 


THE IVES MFG. CORPORATION [X28 es 


200 Fifth Avenue 2 3 
Factory at Bridgeport, Conn. 
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With the log range 
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ELECTRICITY | 


Learn at Home 


There is a wonderful opportunity right 
now for boys who like e ectricity. Boys | 
who are ambitious and will rem them- | 
selves in spare time can “~ s into good 
positions and get experience that will give | 
them a real start toward success in life. 
Good salaries are offered with rapid pro- 
motion. 

For 28 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been training boys for success in 
electricity and over 200 other subjects. They will | 
help you prepare right at home for a position in 
the line of electrical work you like best—or in 
any other work that appeals to you. Thousands 
of boys, through I. C. S. training, have stepped 
into fine jobs, but never were opportunities so 
great as now. 

_Letthe I. C.S. help you. Choose the work you 
like best in the coupon below, then mark and mail 
it today. This doesn’t obligate you in the least, 
and it wil bring you information that may start 
you on a successful career. This is your chance. 
Don’t let it slip by. Mark and mail this coupon now. 
— oe oe ae ee TEAR OUT HERE Gee eee ee eee oe 
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Explain, L..f obit _s how I - + for the 
Dosition, or in the sub —% fore which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER MAN: 
le bting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
ring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card iter 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER oe _seetames 
Mechanica! Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoo' me 
Toolmaker BUSINESS Haxscemnre | 
Gas agro Operating Private | 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER | 
Sarveying and Mapping soy ey 4 and Typist 
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MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R Pub. A: 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
ine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITE 

Oentractor and Ballder 

arebitectaral Drafteman 

Concrete Builder Mathematics 

1 Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 

_— Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
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Reg. Artillery Bugies 


Met s, for, Fesular — 
2 orsed by rmy Bugiers 
on Bugle ‘Cerne and! TA in key 
o! even tone. 
Either instrament ie 7 ighly Polished Brass 


easy to play. Any 
boy can learn. finis 
Price. 4 oo 
er 


Bugle Corps Drum 


Special for Boy Organiza 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches. 
Wonderful volume, Finished 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 
hogany. dmerican Shield in 
colors on side, Complete with 


sticks and sling. 15.20 


Price. . . 
Order Directfrom this ad. Slate teed. 
Sold on trial and your money back if you want it. 

nd now for instrument you want or write for 
Free descriptive folder. 


F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
306 AMELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 








looked like fire-tortured prisoners who 
been rescued from Indians at the very 
last moment. A coffee pot, with the spout 
and handle unsoldered, black as a silk 
hat, stood on a stone. A blackened tin 
pail of boiled potatoes and a frying-pan, 
containing scraps of burnt bacon, had also 
been salvaged from the stone range, The 
tenderfeet were engaged in putting more 
wood into the furnace. They explained 
that they wanted some hot water to wash 
up the cooking things—the things needed 
washing all right. 


three 
had 


They invited me to dinner, and I sat on a 
log and ate burnt bacon, soggy murphies, raw 
in the middle, and peeled before boiling. The 
coffee resembled liquid mud, and had been 
boiled so long and furiously that it had a 
taste like unto wormwood diluted with gall. 

‘Fine camp range, don’t you think?” 


asked one of the campers, pointing pridefully 
toward where a cord of smoke-yielding wood 
was blazing to heat about a gallon of water. 
“Took us three days to finish it!” 


F hhe Esquimau will stew a mess of seal meat 
and boil tea with a seal oil lamp that 
gives a flame a little larger than a candle 
flame, and potatoes for three persons can be 
boiled over a small alcohol lamp. Wood is 
plenty in forests, but that is no reason why 
the pains of martyrs at the stake should be 
suffered by the woodsy cook. And for cook- 
ing purposes, a little fire at the right place 
is better than a youthful forest fire. 

A cooking fire is like steam and is most 
useful when confined. There are two ways for 


imprisoning a cooking fire, with stones and 
with green logs. The latter method is by 


far the best, and the most perfect camp cook- 
ing device known is that used in early days 
by explorers, trappers and Indians, and, 
later, by early Adirondack guides. 

Two green logs, preferably of beech, eight 
to ten inches in diameter and six feet long, 
are placed side by side, a few inches apart, 
and secured in position on the ground with 
stakes or stones. The tops should be flat- 
tened with hatchet or ax. Coffee pot, frying- 
pan, and other utensils, stand across the tops 
of the logs, and little cooking fires of dry 
wood burn directly under each utensil. Thus 

















for the 
hold the 
you sit on a log near 


you can have just the correct heat 
food you cook, you don’t have to 
handles of the utensils, 
and swap yarns with the other campers, 
while breakfast or dinner is sizzling or boil- 
ing. The log range can be constructed in a 
half-hour at most. It uses a minimum of 
fuel, it is as convenient as a gas range in a 
city apartment, with dry fuel it gives out 
almost no smoke, it blisters no faces, it un- 
solders no handles of tinware, it cares not in 
and, 


what direction the wind is blowing, 
finally, as the narrow top can be protected 
with slabs of bark, it will do its cooking 


even in a heavy rain-storm. Take off your 
hat to it! Probably George Washington used 
it when as a young chap he made that famous 
hike to the Forks of the Ohio, and very likely 
old Dan Boone cooked his deer meat over it. 


LITTLE improvement on the original log 

range is to elevate one leg an inch or so 
on stones. Thus we have a draft, and by this 
means the petty fires between the logs burn 
better. 


in the woods was a thing, and _  frying-pan 
stone cooking range that Woodsy Cookery-- By Ladd Plumley peer is made eeations 
three tenderfoot campers larly convenient. 
constructed. As a smok- Excellent camp bread 
ing, roaring, face and ean be made of prepared 
hand blistering illustration of how never to flour. Mix to thick stickiness, use plenty 
_ it that camp range took the raisin cake. of bacon grease in the pan, and have the 
t was about six feet long and all of four feet grease hot when you dump in the dough, 
| — = a —, oN yb = When nicely browned on one side, put in a 
| down stream from the amaankc quarter-mile little more grease, turn over and cook on 
- the other side. Potatoes peeled, cut into 
When I came out into the glade where the quarter-inch slices, and fried in very hot fat 
tent and stone range stood the campers are fine. When frying fish, use plenty of fat 
had just finished preparing their dinner. All and have it,.very hot at first; the heat 


should be reduced a little afterward. Boil 
coffee only three minutes by the watch, 
and coffee made in a small tin pail, with a 
tight-fitting cover, is better than coffee 
made in an ordinary coffee pot. Use egg- 
shells to settle the coffee, or stand the 
pail or coffee pot one side away from the 
heat until the grounds settle. Use lots of 
salt in the water when boiling potatoes, a 
strong brine gives the best results, and 
always boil the potatoes in their skins, 
and please, please don’t dig out the eyes 
or in any way mutilate the murphies. It 
makes ’em wet and soggy. When a fork 
can easily be thrust through ’em, pour off 
the water and dry thoroughly over the log 
range. The potatoes will be snow white, dry 
and mealy, such as you could not get in the 
most famous city restaurant, 


EVER waste a single drop of grease in the 

woods, and keep the grease used for fry 
ing fish separate from that used for frying 
other things. Condensed milk cans make fine 
grease holders. 

Nice toast can be made in a frying pan 
over the log range. Use just enough grease 
to keep the bread from sticking, and be sure 
not to burn it. Fried mush is mighty good. 
Stir corn meal into boiling water to a thick 
mush. Place utensil in another pail, thus 
you have a double boiler, and boil mush for a 
half-hour. Put the mush into the frying pan 
over night to cool. Cut into thin slabs and 
fry to a golden brown, in plenty of hot 
bacon grease. Fried oatmeal is good, cooked 
in the same way. Bread dipped in con- 
densed milk and fried makes a nice hot 
breakfast dish. 

Prunes or dried apples or peaches, soaked 
over night, and boiled with sugar until ten- 
der should be used constantly in the woods. 
Prunes are tasty and are also good medicine. 
Flapjacks made in the frying pan over the 
log range must not be forgotten, but mix 
into the batter, which can be made with 
prepared flour, two or three spoonfuls of 
syrup. Thus your flapjacks will be a glori- 
ous brown. 


Make Your Camping Count 


plotting of the planets required by the test 


for the merit badge in astronomy, 


he certainly should be true that there is no 
better time for a scout to master scout re- 
quirements for camping, than while he is 
camping during his vacation. He should be 
in just the proper mood for it then, and 
there ought to be no lack of the kind of 
assistance he will need in learning how 
to make his own home in the woods. Yet 
how many scouts really pay any attention to 
this important subject while they are living 
in a camp made for them by somebody else? 
I am afraid not very many. You will have 
a curious kind of camp-master if he fails to 
make it not only possible, but easy, for you 
to become practically familiar with all of the 
requirements for the merit badge for camp- 
ing; and there will be no better time for you 
to read carefully the pamphlet on the subject 
which has been prepared for you at National 
Headquarters. All of which applies with 
equal force to the scout requirements for 
cooking. 

I don’t think that anybody (boy 
wise) who has the knowledge of 
quired by the test for the merit 
forestry, will ever be afraid to be alone in 
the woods with them at night, or at any 
other time. Once you know what the leaves 
how 


or other- 
trees re- 
badge in 


do; and what makes them green; and 

the sap runs and why (or as much of that 
“why” as is known); and how the wood tis- 
sue ig formed; and how the roots work; and 
what the tree does in winter—when you 
know such things as these about trees, you 
should never again feel lonesome jn_ the 
woods. For though all these are merely sci- 
entific facts, they will make the trees real 
living things to you, and then you will be- 
gin to understand what is meant when one 
speaks of the trees “whispering,” and of the 


leaves “clapping their hands.” Also you will 
know what Joyce Kilmer meant when he 
wrote: 


(Concluded from page 34) 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

* . * 
A tree that looks to God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


S for the birds,—well I am supposed by 

those who know of my interest in them, 
to be a prejudiced witness on that subject. 
But as organizer and leader of the Natural 
History Group of Manhattan Council, I could 
present pretty convincing evidence that it is 
easy to make boys like birds, and that once 
that interest is formed, on the basis of intel- 
ligent familiarity with our feathered friends, 
it is certain to become an increasing source 
of real and lasting pleasure. In the Nat- 
ural History Group we are friendly to every 
form of life about our camp, but naturally 
the birds get most attention, because they 
are the commonest as well as the most inter- 
esting—as I think—of the living creatures. 
Alertness, patience, persistence and not a lit- 
tle really hard work are required of the bird- 
observer if he wishes to make real progress, 
but the reward is well worth the effort, which 
really lesssens as experience increases. 

The usual camping months—July and Au- 
gust—are a little late for observing the com- 
mon migratory birds. May and June are 
much better, because during those months 
most of the birds are breeding, and are, con- 


sequently, in song, which is a great aid in 
identification. In July and August, molting 


and many of the birds are quiet and 
inclined to be inactive. But even in this 
midsummer period, in any country where 
there are woods and orchards, and plenty of 
water, a scout, with proper instruction, ought 


occurs, 


to learn to identify certainly fifty species of 
birds, which ig required for the Bird Study 
Merit badge,. And if in good faith he iden- 
tifies fifty species, he will in so doing almost 
certainly acquire an interest in birds which 
he will never lose. I have seen it work that 
way time and again. Many members of the 
Natural History Group who won the merit 
badge for bird study a year or more ago, and 
won it fairly, by hard and painstaking work 
in the field, are to-day more interested than 
ever in birds, and have gone right ahead with 
their observations, until several of them now 
have more than a hundred species on their 
lists, and two or three of them are rapidly 
nearing the two hundred mark, which doubt- 
less they will reach during the coming season. 

Naturally, I believe that the staff of every 
camp of scouts should include at least one 
thoroughly competent instructor in practical 
field ornithology, and that every scout should 
make the most of every such opportunity to 
learn as much as he can about these beautiful 
and useful creatures of the woods and fields. 
He will be a better scout for so doing, and he 
will come very soon to understand why the 
Natural History Group adopted as its motto 
Thoreau’s words, 

I hearing get who had but ears, 
And sight who had but eyes before. 


AUINNETTNTUNT i 


HE great English scientist Sir Oliver 

Lodge remarked recently that we might 
soon be utilizing the energy of the atom or 
molecule, so that a few ounces of matter would 
serve te run a steamship. Scientists know 
for a certainty that the force exerted by 
molecules or atoms is very great and practi- 
cally inexhaustible. The most familiar in- 
stance is radium, which gives out energy for 
thousands of years without failing. Some of 
these days we will discover how to treat 
metals so that this energy can be released and 
utilized. The energy locked up in this way 
will do all the work of the world. 
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Ride a Bicycle 


take the message. 
on my Reading Standard 


‘I'm prepared, sir, to take the message. 


With my Reading Standard I'll have it at Troop Headquarters 





XUM 


within ten minutes. You can rely on that, sir.” 


Bob has not over-estimated his Reading Standard. He knows his “bike”. 
yet light-weight construction, it is the practical bicycle for scout patrol duty. 








As a member of a cyclist patrol a scout must 
be in top-notch physical trim. He is advised 
to conserve energy at all times for a possible 
emergency. 


In riding, a Reading Standard a scout is enabled to hold 

in reserve his ener}y—as the free runnin, smooth, easy 
cycling, action of the Reading Standard reduces pedal- 
in§ exertion to a minimum. This is made possible by. 
perfect adjustment and true alignment of all parts, 
through years and years of careful engineering, and 
bicycle makin. 

















He knows that because of its sturdy, durable, 


All equipment is standard—the very best made—in- 
cluding, nationally known tires and coaster brake. A 
distinctive feature by which you can always know the 
Reading Standard, is the Gothic Breen loop-head shown 
here. It adds to the bicycle’s appearance—at the same 
time strenithens the frame. 


New Reading Standard models are now bein}, shown 
by your dealer. Go see them. He'll allow you to set on and 
experience the comfort and easy cyclin’ which they really give. 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 Washington St. La Porte, Ind, 
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REMINGTON 
UMC 


It's More Thana Sport 


While .22 caliber rifle shooting is classed as a sport, it is more 
than that. Rifle shooting is really a game because of the competitive 


features which surround it. 


You not only try to make a good score on the target. You try 
to beat your chum's score. Could there be better fun than to enter 
into competition with your friends in a game in which pure skill is 


the deciding factor? 


A .22 caliber rifle range is easy and inexpensive to build. First, 
you should organize your rifle club. There must be lots of boys in 
your neighborhood who would like to learn how to shoot. Dad, 
Big Brother, your Scout Master or some good friend in the American 
Legion in your vicinity, will be only too glad to help you out in or- 
ganizing and conducting your matches. It is wise to have some older 


person with you on the range at all times. 


Revision 


for Shooting Right 


Remington .22 caliber repeating and autoloading rifles are being 
used by boys all over the country in rifle club work. You can't 
find anything finer than one of these dandy models. 


accurate, sate, well balanced, symmetrical and beautifully finished. 


They are 


And then too, there are worth while prizes to be won—the United 
States Government through the National Rifle Association at 
Washington, offers a junior marksman medal for proficiency in 
marksmanship. You can obtain this decoration by joining a rifle 
club affiliated with the “N.R.A.” or by individually becoming a 
member of the “N.R. A.” 


Its a good thing to remember that when you start to shoot you 
might as well start right. 
shooting habits. st wr 
the booklets on “shooting right,” and mention the name of this 


Then you don't have to unlearn wrong 
Just write to the address below and say you want 
magazine. Remington will supply you with full information on 
this interesting subject. 


You are under no obligation when writing 
for this literature 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers, of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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‘6 ELLO Cave Scout! our 


Well. 


Remember 
confab last month on camping? 
we're here for more.” 


Fine! But first of all I have a stunt to 
put up to you. Mother’s Day comes this 
month, you know—and so do spring wild 


flowers. I suggest that every one of us here 
go on a hike on the day before Mother’s Day 
and each of us pick a bouquet for mother. 

The older we grow, Scouts, the more we 
will appreciate and realize what our mothers 
do—and always have done—for us. We 
know, when we stop to think about it, that 
there is no other person in the world who 
will do one hundredth part of the things for 
us that mother will do. 

It is true, fellows, that nothing can give 
our mothers more happiness than some little 
token of appreciation—some little sign of af- 
fection. And for heaven’s sake, boys, don't 
they deserve it? So I say let’s make it a 
point this year to give our mothers each a 
bouquet of wild flowers which we have picked 
ourselves. They will know what it means. 

“Bully idea! We'll do it!” 

All right then, now for the camping dope. 
HE council fire, around which plans are 
discussed and stories told, should not be a 

big fire. The Cave Scout*takes most kindly 
to a small fire of dry hardwood, one that he 


can crawl close up to and get acquainted 
with and poke with a short stick without 
blistering his face. : 


Still, no camp is complete without an occa- 
sional pow-wow. The pow-wow fire should be 
constructed of poles and logs set on end like 
the poles of a teepee. In order to make the 
fire burn properly it is necessary to fill in the 
space between the larger pieces with lighter 
wood as the big stuff will not burn unless it 
has something to “ catch” from. 

Camp cooking requires an entirely different 
fire—or rather several different kinds of fires 
according to the kind of cooking to be done. 
For a one-meal stop it doesn’t pay to rig up a 
fireplace. In such a case the Cave Scout 
usually cuts a green stick about four feet 
long, sharpens one end and sticks it into the 
ground at an angle of about forty-five de- 


grees. This stick he supports at a_ point 
about six or eight inches from the ground 
end with a crotched stick. The boiling pail 


hangs on the far end. When the boiling oper- 
ation for the meal is completed there is a fine 
bed of coals for the frying pan. It takes 
enly a minute or two to rig up such a crane. 


peng ren oy when sticks of suitable size 
— are handy, it is quicker to rig up a log 
fireplace. Select two sticks three feet long 
and four or five inches through. Hew them 
off slightly top and bottom to prevent them 
from rolling and to provide a level place on 
which to set pail or frying pan. Place the 
two sticks parallel and just far enough apart 
so your cooking utensils will rest evenly on 
the two pieces. Build your fire between the 
logs, scooping out a little dirt from beneath 
the one on the windward side to admit a 
draft. With this rig it is convenient to boil 
and fry, using one end of the sticks for the 
boiling fire and the other for frying. 

When you are in camp for several days 
and are depending on an open fire for cooking, 
about the handiest fireplace to use is built as 
follows: Lay two rows of flat stones of 
as near the same size as possible, about three 
feet long and eight or ten inches apart. At 
each end of the fireplace drive two crotched 
sticks about three feet high. In the crotches 
of these sticks place a green stick of hard- 
wood from which to suspend the pails and 
kettles when boiling. Provide a number of 
hooks of varying lengths on which to hang 
the pots and kettles over the fire. 

But if you are really enthusiastic camp 
cooks you will want to do more or less camp 


baking. The commonest way is by the use of 
the reflector oven. Most of you know how 
this oven works. The dough is mixed and 


placed in the oven, which is then propped up 
at an angle so the heat from the fire will 
strike against it. If you haven’t a regular 
reflector oven an old dripping pan will do as 
well. Many old woodsmen use their frying 
pans for this purpose. 
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cooking fire she banked up a heap of sand 
where it would catch the heat. She mixed 
her dough rather thick, dusted it liberally 
with dry flour and placed the loaf on the sand. 
It baked perfectly and the few grains of sand 
that stuck to it brushed off easily. 

Maybe some of you will even fee] like 
tackling a clay bake oven. The Cave Scout 
has seen them do excellent work. Select a 
bank of clay as pure as you can find—the 
less sand or loam in it the better. Select q 
stake several feet long and peel off the bark. 
Drive this stake into the clay bank as deep 
as you expect the floor of the oven to be, 
Then on the downhill side from the stake, 
start digging into the bank. Dig back to the 
stake, keeping the opening as small as _pos- 
sible and forming an arched roof and a flat 
floor. Remove the stake and the hole it leaves 
will form the flue. If the clay is dry and 
shows a tendency to crumble, wet it slightly 
and plaster it smooth. When the excavation 
is completed build a small fire in the oven to 
harden the clay. If it cracks too badly plas- 
ter it again and again “ fire ”’ it. 

To bake in such an oven, build a fire inside 
it and keep it going for an hour and a half 
or two hours. Then rake out the coals and 
ashes, put in the biscuits or bread, and plug 
up the door and flue to keep the heat from 
escaping. The heat in the clay will be sufi- 
cient to bake biscuits, or gems. 

“Say, Cave Scout, how do you make those 
biscuits you are talking about?’ 


HE Cave Scout’s dad is a wizard with 
biscuits. I have seen him build a wood 
fire in a cook stove, mix up a batch of bis- 


cuits, bake them and have them ready to serve 
in twenty-five minutes. He learned the trick 
in the Civil War. Here are his directions for 


biscuits for twelve hungry scouts: Three 
pints of flour, three heaping teaspoons baking 
powder, one teaspoon salt, two tablespoons 


lard (butter or bacon grease will @o as well), 
one pint of cold water. First mix the flour, 
the baking powder and salt. Into this mix- 
ture rub the grease, being careful to stir it 
until no lumps remain or no grease sticks to 
the bottom of the pan. Then add the water, 
stirring until you have a stiff dough. Dust 
with dry flour and dump the dough onto the 
bread board which has also been dusted with 
flour to prevent it from sticking. Roll it out 
with a bottle, or a tin can or a round peeled 
stick into a flat loaf about an inch thick. 
Then, using a can cover as a cutter, cut the 
loaf into biscuits, Put them in the pan and 
stick them into the oven. They bake in from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, @epending on the 
heat. Be careful not to squeeze or mould the 
dough much, as the less handling the biscuits 
get the lighter they will be. 

“How ‘bout those bannocks you were talk- 
ing about awhile back, Cave Scout?” 

Here's the way to mix ’em: One quart of 
flour, one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon sugar. 
two teaspoons baking powder. Stir them all 
up together and then add enough cold water 
to form a thick batter—considerably thicker 
than flap-jack batter. Pour the batter into a 
pan and bake. Test with a wooden sliver— 
when no dough sticks to the sliver you can 
consider the bannock done. : 

“And now for the flap-jacks, Cave Scout.” 


HY, I thought every scout knew how t 

make flap-jacks. Well, here goes. These 
are ordinary camp variety. Fancier stuff can 
be made with butter, milk and eggs. One 
quart flour, one teaspoon salt, two teaspoons 
sugar, two tablespoons baking powder. A lit 
tle grease rubbed into the dry mixture, the 
same as for biscuits, will help but it is not 
necessary. Add cold water until you have 
a smooth batter just thin enough to pour 
easily from a spoon. Set the frying pan 0 
a level bed of coals until it is quite hot, then 
grease it with bacon or ham rind. Most scouts 
use altogether too much grease. The pat 
should be so hot that the batter will sizzle 
when it strikes. Bake until the bubbles that 
appear on the flap-jack begin to break and 
the edges begin to stiffen. Then loosen the 
flap-jack by shaking the pan and flop it ™ 
the air. I wouldn’t give two whoops for 4 
flap-jack cooked out doors that wasn’t flopped 
in the air! Bake to a nice, even, goldet 
brown, slap on some butter and syrup and 
. Oh! Boy! Lead me to it. 

Tue Cave Scovt. 
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High outing shoe in brown or black or 
white. Light and springy. The same 
long wear that all Keds are famous for. 








These Keds are the most pop- 
ular outing shoes the country 
over, This model alo comes 
in white or brown or black. 





United States 
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The shoes that make the / 


other fellows w-w-whistle 


8 ip sportiest shoes they ever saw. 
Heavy white canvas with brown 
leather ankle patches. Reinforcements 
and rubber toe caps to match, and the 
thickest, solidest kind of rubber soles. 


The other fellows will crowd around 
you the first day you wear these Keds. 
They will all want to get a pair just 
like them. 


You know just the kind of shoes you 
need for sports and games and everyday 
wear. You can tell as soon as you see 
these Keds that they won’t wear out. 
You will appreciate the loose lining and 
the fibre inner-sole that makes them so 


~~, cool in hot weather. They are light on 


——— ] 


the feet and light also on father’s purse. 

You can get them in brown canvas 
or white, with the suction soles that all 
the fellows like, or with smooth soles 
or corrugated soles to match. 

This is only cne of the many Keds 
for boys. There are many other models, 
and also various models for men, women 
and for children. Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. 
Their careful craftsmanship is recog- 
nized all over the world. 


All the boys in town will wear Keds 
this year. Be the first to start the style. 
Be sure to ask for them by name and 
look for the name Keds on the sole. 





Rubber Company 
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All Wool 
SUITS 


for Boys 5 


LEATHER. INSIDE 
J TYLE OUTSIDE 


FELLOW can’t act natural or have any fun if he 
has to keep thinking about his clothes. Imagine 
standing up to play marbles so as to save the 

knees of your trousers! 
But on the other hand, no boy likes to go around all 
patched or shabby. Sometimes it looks like a choice of 


clothes or fun. 

But this doesn’t apply to Jack O’Leather Suits! They 
are built for hard wear, and have just as much “‘class” 
as big brother’s suit. 

Jam the pockets of your Jack 
O’Leather Suit full of nails, if you 
feel like it. You can’t wear 
through the real leather lining. 
The same toughness holds true 
with the seat, knees and elbows. 
The leather underneath the wool 
forms a pliable protection against 
the roughest treatment. 


This same leather is the reason 
why an all-wool Jack O’Leather 
Suit keeps its fit and good looks 
much longer than the ordinary 
woolen suit. Tell your mother 
that. Tell her too, that a Jack O’Leather suit wears better, looks 
better and doesn’t cost a cent more than any other all-wool suit. 


Look up the Jack O’Leather dealer in your town. Try on a suit; 
stick your hands in the leather lined pockets. Be the first one of the 
“bunch” to wear a suit that is reinforced with leather. 


Sizes 6 to 18 





The Diagrams tell the Story 


““Leatherized’’ where the wear comes 
with a lining of soft, pliable, real leather 
at seat, knees, elbows and pockets. 


J. J. PREIS & CO. 
636-638 Broadway 
New York City 


























For The Wireless Amateur 
By “Spark” Gap 
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A remarkably well equipped amateur wireless station 


HE transmission of wireless messages is 

of course the most interesting phase of 
the work of the wireless man. There are 
fewer sending than receiving stations oper- 
ated by amateurs because sending requires 
more complicated apparatus and _ therefore 
more expensive outfits as well as more skill. 
The Government imposes certain restrictions 
on the sending stations, requiring the men 
operating them to pass examinations. The 
pleasure of sending wireless messages, how- 
ever, is well worth all the additional trouble 
and expense, 

We know that if an electric spark is made 
to snap or crack between two metal points, 
invisible waves or ripples are sent out which 
travel at high velocity for great distances. 
Now it has been found that if these sparks 
are sent out from a wire elevated in the air 
at one end and connected with the ground at 
the other, the waves have much greater force 
and travel much further. The’ wireless 
station is, therefore, equipped with a series 
of wires suspended high in air called an 
aerial. 

The sparks are made to snap and send out 
their invisible waves by means of a spark 
gap connected with an induction coil or spark 
coil. The spark consists of two metal rods 
held a short distance apart and connected 
directly with the coil. The current is sup- 
plied by means of batteries, or in the case of 
the high powered long distance stations, by 
dynamos. The coil or transformer produces 


USUUUTENL NUNES 


the buggy seat, but Alice tossed her head 
and marched smack into the dining tent 
where a sloppy greasy meal was served at a 
dollar a plate. 

I followed meekly, groaning inwardly, for 
all I had left was three dollars, but trying to 
console myself with the reflection that after 
all the candy and popcorn, and frankfurters, 
and pink lemonade and with a regular coun- 
try dinner besides Alice couldn’t eat much 
in the afternoon and my wallet would get a 
rest while we watched the horse races. 

On our way over to the track, after din- 
ner I noticed a group of men and _ boys 
clustered about a_ placard which read 
“Wrestling Tournament for joys Under 
Eighteen.” Now I was the champion wrestler 
of the village for I was big and strong for 
my age and quick as a cat, and when we 
drew near and a prize of $10 was offered to 
the winner, I felt that there was a chance 
to retrieve my fallen fortunes and get the 
necessary wherewithal to feed Alice through- 
out the afternoon if her inclinations still ran 
in that direction. 

The judges entered me in the second group, 
the winner of which was to wrestle the win- 
ner of the first group for the championship. 
The second group was composed of boys all 
of whom I had defeated and all of whom 
promptly withdrew when I entered. Two 
contestants remained in the first group, a 
great hulking farm boy, Caleb Hinet, whom 
I had beaten the only time we had ever met 
but after a severe struggle on my part, and 
a little undersized shrimp of a fellow who 
looked half scared to death and whom I was 
sure I could lick with one arm. 

Hoping that by some miracle the little un- 





Not in The Curriculum 


(Concluded from page 21) 


the spark by generating the electric waves 
which fly through space. These coils ar 
usually contained in a small box so that the 
amateur can readily connect up the ap. 
paratus in his circuit. The terminals of the 
spark gap are usually made of zine and are 
so mounted that they can be slid back and 
forth to vary the length of the gap. 

An ordinary telegraph key is connected up 
in circuit which makes it possible to turn the 
current off or on by a touch of the finger. 
This makes it possible to break up the flashes 
into dots and dashes so that letters may be 
spelt out by the familiar telegraph code. 
From one side of the spark gap a wire runs 
to the ground while from the other a wire 
runs to the aerial wires. Now, when the key 
is pressed and the circuit closed the current 
from the battery flows through the coil. The 
coil in turn causes sparks to jump across the 
gap between the wires and this creates elec- 
tric currents which flow back and forth with 
great rapidity. These are known as the 
oscillatory currents. These currents create 
the waves. The aerial in turn radiates the 
waves and sends them to a much greater dis- 
tance than they would travel if the station 
were without any aerial. Many other kinds 
of apparatus are employed to render the send- 
ing apparatus more powerful and sensitive. 
The great long distance stations which trans- 
mit over sea are of course highly complicated 
but the principle remains much the same as 
in the amateur station. 
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known might win for I had no hankering for 
a severe struggle with Caleb, I escorted Alice 
over to a seat beside the track, and was over- 
joyed on my return to find my hopes had been 
fulfilled. 

As I threw off my coat and advanced with 
overflowing confidence toward the little un- 
known, he looked smaller and more insignifi- 
cant than ever, and my head was so filled 
with the thoughts of the heaps of ice cream 
I could buy for Alice with the $10 prize 
money that I grappled my antagonist care- 
lessly, and the next minute was giving a very 
creditable imitation of a pinwheel as I flew 
through the air lighting on the back of my 
neck, the little fellow pouncing on my chest 
and pinning my shoulders to the grass. 

I spat out a mouthful of dirt and struggled 
to my feet. One of the legs of my Sunday 
pants was ripped clear to the knee and one 
shirt sleeve was torn off. Again we grappled 
and again I was thrown as quickly as before 

Sore with defeat I pulled on my coat and 
limped away with the jeers of the crowd 
echoing in my ears. Alice was not where I 
had left her, and after a half an_ hour's 
search I found her in a booth eating ice 
cream with Jim Davis, a hated rival, who 
promptly informed me she had promised to 
ride home with him. 

Rats, you know, Ted, leave a ship under 
certain conditions. Yes, I got a licking from 
my father when I reached home for spoiling 
my Sunday suit, a corker it was too, with 4 
hickory branch. Oh! Oh! I forgot to say 
the little fellow who threw me so hard was 
the Champion Light Weight of New England. 

Your affectionate father, 
WILLIAM SOULE. 
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STRICT ATTENTION TO BUSINESS 


Are You Going? 














You want your share of fun in this summer’s camp, don’t 
your The hikes, the swims, scout games, sleeping outdoors 
rolled in your blanket with the flames of the camp fire 
flickering against the shadows, and only the stars winking 
above your head. And the eats, sizzling bacon, flapjacks, 
roasted ears of corn. Bcy! did food ever taste so good as 
the kind that is cooked and eaten in the open? 


Now let’s get down to brass tacks. You want to go to 
camp all right. You bet you do. But the question is, are 
you going with your troop? Or are you going to have to 
watch them off, and then stay home doing nothing while the 
rest of the bunch is having a whale of a time? Gee, that 
would be a crime, wouldn’t it? It would almost make you 
wish school would open so you could at least see the fellows. 


It’s going to cost some wampum to camp this year, but 
that needn’t worry you any if you have the gumption and 
“get up and get” spirit to start NO/V to earn the money. 
Suppose it costs $7.00 a wéek at camp this summer. By sell- 
ing only 12, $2.00 subscriptions to Boys’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, you can earn $8.00 in cash commissions, which 
will not only pay your expenses for a week at the average 
scout camp, but will also give you $1.00 additional as pocket 








DINNER IN HALF AN HOUR 





WHEN DO WE EAT? 


money. 


A FIVE MINUTE REST 
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DIRECTIONS 


Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, the Biggest Magazine in 
the World for Boys, will give $2.00 in cash to each of its readers who 
sends $6.00 to pay for 3 subscriptions. Renewal subscriptions count 
the same as new, and your own subscription may be included among 
the 3. If you send 1 or 2 subscriptions, but do not succeed in sending 
3, you will receive the regular commission on each one you send with 
the exception of your own subscription. 

No red tape or fuss is necessary. You can start work at once, right 
now. Take this copy of Boys’ Lire and show it to the parents of all 
the boys in your neighborhood between 10 and 18 years old, end ask 
each to give you $2.00 to pay for a subscription to Boys’ Lire to be 
sent to his son. Send your orders on the attached coupon. More order 
blanks will be sent to you on receipt of your first order. Do not hold 
back your orders until you have received 12 or more subscriptions, 
send them in promptly, so as not to make the subscriber wait for his 
first copy. 





SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed please find $4.00 to pay for 3 subscriptions to be sent 
to the persons whose names are below and for which I am keeping $2.00 
in cash as my commission. 
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Canadian Postage 25 cents. Foreign Postage 50 cents extra 
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GRIP-SURE’ 


With Patented Suction-Cupped Sole 


Boys and young men who want an athletic, 
money-saving shoe for summer, with plenty of 
spring and speed and durability, will find it in 
the “‘Grip-Sure.” Its patented, suction-cupped 
rubber sole will hold the wearer up on the 
slipperiest surfaces and is full of life. The 
uppers of.the shoe are of extra quality white 
duck. It is trimmed with real leather and has 
a protective leather ankle patch on each shoe. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACONAA FALLS 


GYM-BAL SHOE 


The “Gym-Bal” shown below is the real thing 
for looks, wear and low price. It has durable, 
extra quality white duck or tan duck uppers, 
leather trimmings and ankle patch, and a dark 
red, non-slip sole of the finest rubber. 


Both the “Grip-Sure’’ and the ‘“‘“Gym-Bal” are 
also made with patented ‘“‘Arch-ease’”’ features— 
of great benefit to those who have any foot weak- 
ness. ‘Arch-ease’’ shoes give perfect support to 
the arch and prevent fallen arches and flat feet. 
Write for the name of the dealer who sells these 
shoes in your city. 








Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept: F. Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 
Minneapolis 





Boston 
Kansas City 
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GyYM-BAL” SHOE 
““ Arch-ease”’ style 
Shapely, perfect fitting, arch- 
supporting. Relieves and pre- 
vents foot troubles and fallen 
arches. Fine white or tan 
duck, leather trimmed. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 




























The Owl Puts One Over 


(Continued from page 29) 


school, and he knows it. No sir, Seventy 
will deliver that message like the model 
messenger boy he isn’t.” 


“Everything is all right then,” said Slip- 
pery, ‘‘and that being the case we had bet- 


ter go to bed early for we will have some 
day tomorrow, with the class meeting and 
going home for vacation.” 

HE next morning the Seniors who con- 


sidered it beneath their lordly dignity to 
hurry were the first to assemble in‘ chapel, 
and when the Owl came in later with the 
rest of the school every head in the class 
was turned in his direction, and every ex- 
pression of hope faded like poppies before 
a frost when he shook his head sadly at 
them and slid into his seat as the bell 
stopped ringing, and the doctor cleared his 
throat for the morning prayer. 
When the boys came trooping ,out after 
the short service the Owl was besieged from 
all quarters. , 


“Any answer yet?” shouted Peanut Bates 


in a voice that could have been heard a 
block. “Hasn't Eddie wired?’ 

“What news, Owl?” came from all sides. 

“Nothing has come yet, boys. I will 
let you know as soon as I hear. I won't 
keep you waiting.” And with that they 
had to be content and iet him go. 

Later in the morning Tug Wilson and 
several of his society mates came to the 
Owl's room to pay their bills with money 
they had raised tobody knew how, They 


were followed at irregular :ntervals by other 


meMbers of the class, mostly neutrals who 
somehow had scraped up the _ necessary 
money. All together, they made only a 


corporal’s guard of the entire vote, and the 
Owl, who had allowed for this in his crafty 
calculations, smiled blandly as he receipted 
their bills. 

By noon the demoralization of the 
was complete. Most of the had spent 
the morning in wild efforts to borrow money 
from friends who had none, and with expul- 


class 


boys 


sion facing them unless their bills were 
paid before they left for home they were 
almost frantic when the gymnasium clock 
struck one the hour for the class meeting. 

From custom, and because of the chance 
that they might meet someone who had 
money, the class as a unit poured into the 
assembly hall, and seated itself in the long 
low benches carved with the initials of old 
classes dating back for forty years, 


Fido Burgess, class president by the grace 


of society politics, lost no time in calling 
the meeting to order. 

“Gentlemen of the senior class, we are 
assembled today for the purpose of elect- 


ing a class marshal, class poet and prophet. 
Nominations are in order.” 
Doggy Barker, a member of 
Bones, rose. “Mr. President.” 
“Mr. Barker.” 
*“T wish to place in nomination that ster- 
ling athlete, a man who has always striven 


the Marrow 


for the welfare of his schoolmates and 
whose first thought is always for the good 
of his class and the honor of Sweetwater. 
Mr. President, I give you the name of Mr. 


Wilson.” 

The Owl, who was sitting beside Slippery 
on one of the wide window seats, grunted, 
“Of all nerve, to make such a speech after 
that cribbing They deserve every- 
thing that’s coming to them.” 

Doggy sat down amid great applause and 
cheers from the society members. Then Bull 
Lord rose and the nomination, 


A 


nomination of 


mess, 


seconded 


LONG-LEGGED, bespectacled youth with 
high-water trousers timidly proposed the 
Russell Sawyer, familiarly 
known as the Rube. There was frantic clap- 
ping on the part of the neutrals and dead 
silence from the society side of the hall. 

Peanut was nominated for prophet 
by the societies, and the Clown by the neu- 
trals; and for class poet Skeeter Robinson, 
of the Marrow and Squirrel Warner 
took up the gage of battle. 

As the nominations were seconded, Fido 
Burgess wrote the names on a_ blackboard 
at the back of the platform, and then called 
upon Slippery Elm, Bud Parker and Blat 
Henderson to pass and collect the ballots. 

The time for action swift and dramatic 
had come, the Owl thought; so stealthily 
drawing a handkerchief from his hip pocket 
he waved it out the open window behind his 


sates 


Bones, 


back. From the corner of his eye, he saw 
Seventy, who was leaning against a lamp- 
post at the corner, start toward the build- 


ing with a yellow envelope in his hand. A 
minute later he pushed open the swinging 
doors and was advancing into the hall call- 
ing ‘‘Telegram for Hayward!” 

Peanut Bates tried to snatch the message 
out of his hand; but Seventy was too quick 
for him, and ducking under his arm handed 
the envelope to the Owl, who opened it 
amid dead silence. He un/olded the mes- 
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sage, glanced at it, took off his spectacles, 
wiped them, put them back on his nose 
studied the paper—then the class exploded, 
“Hey, Owl! What's he say? What's the 
dope? Read it! Hurry up! Read it!” 
He held up his hand for silence. 
“Gentlemen of the senior class,” he be 
zan, “this is a most peculiar message and 
that is for 


one embarrassing me to read 
aloud.” 

“Come on, Owl, quit your kidding,” 
shouted Bull Lord, elbowing his way through 
the crowd, and snatching the paper from 


his hands, he read the message aloud before 


he understood its full meaning. 
“Advance date on bills to nert term if 


Wilson is defeated for class marshal. 
played me a dirty trick his prep year. 
sl Eddie.” 

That was the message and it was enough. 
For a minute there was dead silence: then 
an angry murmur rose from the society co- 
horts who all along had suspected the Owl, 
but who realized their helplessness. The 
neutrals were quick to see that Eddie's tele- 
xram meant Tug’s defeat, and howled with 
satisfaction. 


Tug 


UG was boiling. He started toward the 


Owl with his fists clenched, but Doggy 
Barker pulled him down into a seat and held 
him there. Doggy had the sense to know 


his.man was beaten,,and.that a row. would 


be useless and only delight the rest of the 
school, 

“Be quiet, you ass!” he hissed holding 
the struggling Tug down on the _ bench, 
“Can't you see the Owl has got us licked 
on the election? You can’t do any good by 
fighting him: and if you start anything Slip- 
pery Elm will whale you and he is the 
best boxer in school. I've a plan for getting 
back at the Owl. Listen, will you?” 

“No, I won't listen! Ill belt him one 
—no matter what happens.” 


“Grab his other arm!” said Doggy to 
the boy on the right of Tug, and when 
each of them had an arm so that he could 
not rise, Doggy continued, ‘* Now see here, 
Tug, it won't get you anything to start a 
fight. We'll get back at him this way— 
every society man will give his laundry to 
the Elite next term. That will cost the Owl 
almost $100, and I happen to know he is 


relying on the money to help him start col- 


lege in the fall. You're beaten, Tug, but 
we'll get the Owl and get him good.” 


Somewhat mollified’ by these soothing 
words, Tug allowed himself to be restrained; 
and demands becoming general from the 
neutral side of the hall that the voting pro- 
Fido Burgess was obliged to call the 
meeting to order and have the ballots dis- 
tributed, A few minutes later when the 
tellers had completed their work, he an- 
nounced in a mournful voice that Rube 
Sawyer had received seventy-six, and Tug 
Wilson twenty-two votes. 

Then strangely enough 
elected their candidates for 
poet, and their victory for the first time in 
the history of Sweetwater was complete. 
Evidently the class was under the impres- 
sion that Eddie wanted only neutrals elected 
and the class as a whole was in no position 
to take chances, 


OGGY Barker and Tug Wilson were the 
first to leave the hall and, as they came 
down the front steps they found Hi How- 
ard, proprietor of the Elite Laundry, stand- 
ing on the sidewalk in front of the build- 
ing. He was the one person above all 
others they wanted to see and they almost 
fell on his neck in joy. 
‘““Want to make some 
term?” asked Doggy. 
‘Sure, I am always ready to take orders, 
boys.” 
‘All right, then, you take your order 
book and stand right here, and we will turn 


ceed, 


the neutrals 
prophet and 


contracts for next 


all the society business in the Senior class 
over to you,” said Tug. 
For the next ten minutes Hi was sur- 


rounded by the society members of the class, 
and when he finally looked up with his 
pocket full of orders and caught sight of the 


Owl standing serenely on the top step, @ 
smile spread over his round good-natured 
face, and his little deep-set eyes twinkled 


merrily. 

When the OWl came down the steps and 
passed Doggy and Tug he grinned amiably 
at them. 

“ Wonder he thinks is 


what in thunder 


funny about this?”’’ muttered Tug. 

“Well, he won’t think it so funny when 
he loses all this business next term. He'll 
smile on the other side of his head then,” 
replied Doggy. 

“T hope so! I hope you're right, Doggy, 
but that bird gives me the creeps. You 
never know what he is up to.” 

The boys departed for home that after- 
noon, some angry, some delighted, and all 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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relieved from the fear of expuision. 
Late in the afternoon the Owl, whose 
train did not leave for the south until eight 


o'clock, was scuffing along the gravel drive 

jn front of the doctor's house. The door 

opened and the doctor called from the 
rch, “ Come up here a minute, John.” 


The Owl walked slowly up the walk won- 
dering What the doctor wanted—something 
about the laundry bills, he supposed, but so 
far as he knew he had broken no rules. 

“John,” said the doctor when he came 
up the steps, **T was glad to hear that 
Sawyer was elected class marshal.” 

A great weight was lifted from the Owl’s 
mind. 

“But,” continued the doctor, “ I was sorry 
to learn that all the society boys in your 
class have transferred their business to the 
Elite Laundry. Thit will make quite a 
difference in your income next term. By 
the way,” he added as an afterthought, 
“who is the Elite’s agent at school?” 

“J am, sir. You see, Eddie recently sold 
out to the Elite, and Hi—Mr. Howard I 


That was not all. Strung out behind the 
frst group of riders was a long line that 
reached out to the hills. 
could not be 


Farrell realized that these 
cavalrymen—not United States cavalrymen, 
at least. If there was any further doubt 


in his mind it was put to rest by the whine 
of a bullet above his head, followed by the 
distant sound of the rifle that had sent it 
on its way. 


E whitened under his tan a trifle. The 

hands that held the reins went a bit weak. 
But only for the moment. He guessed what 
had happened now. Either the platoon had 
been ambushed or in turning off the main 
trail it had missed a raiding party, letting 
it through on to his rear. 

He was leading them by less than a half- 
mile. The creek was a scant two hundred 
yards away. If he could cross—and they 
could not—he was safe, for there was plenty 
of cover on the further side of the creek. 

Now the mules were splashing knee-deep 
in the rising flood. Their speed had dimin- 


ished and it was apparent that they were 
beginning to have their doubts about the 
crossing. 


Farrell reached for his whip and sent the 
lash cracking out over their heads in a way 
to remove all doubt in their minds. 

‘he ford is four feet wide,” Farrell found 
himself saying. “Strike a dead center be- 
tween the two big cottonwoods and you hit 
it, Vary a foot and -’ He put the 
thought aside. He would hit it. 

There came a downward pitch to the trail. 
The mules were at the slope of the creek- 
bank. A spurt of sand rose from the high 
bank on the further side. 

“Pretty good shooting,” 
grimly. 

Then the mules were down in it with 
the water up to their bellies. The wagon 
charged after them. Farrell thought at first 
it would make it. Then it lurched and 
started to turn over. The animals wrenched 
at it in panic. There came a snap and Far- 
rell found himself sailing through space. 

As he struck the water the reins were 
snatched from his hands. 

He came to the surface a dozen feet be- 
low the ford. The mules were scrambling 
up the further bank, dragging the pole and 
front wheels behind them. The wagon had 
turned over on its side and was stranded 
mid-stream. It had swung end to end with 
the current, and barred the ford as neatly 
4s a gate could have. 

This much Farrell took in and then the 
racing current bore him down stream. He 
was powerless to resist it. His slicker em- 
barrassed his efforts to swim. In less swift 
water he would have sunk. As it was, part 
of the time his head was out and more 
often, so it seemed to him, at least, it was 
not, 


muttered Farrell 


E was swept around a bend in the stream. 

Hle had got into an upright position, now, 
but his feet found no bottom. Then the 
submerged limbs of a cottonwood, reaching 
out into the creek from the further side, 
caught him amidships. 

The pressure of the current held him 
against it like clothes pinned to a line. He 
shifted his balance and swung over it, cling- 
ing desperately to the limb, Then, hand 
over hand, he made his way ashore. He 
Slipped into the thorny cover of a mesquite 
thicket where he lay for some minutes get- 
ting back his strength and his breath. 

The young wagoner was overwhelmed with 
despair. He had lost his wagon, his especial 
charge. What would he say to the Top? 
What would he say to the Captain? 

Then it came to him that the Top might 
be beyond all accounting to—that these 
Taiders once they crossed the creek might 
annihilate the decimated troop if they took 


The Cloud Burst 


(Concluded from page 27) 


mean—kept me on as his school agent. He 
gives me my commission on all orders se- 


cured at the school no matter whether I 
get them, or they come directly from the 
boys.” 

The doctor chuckled. “By any chance, 


John,” he said, ““was it your idea to have 
Mr. Howard standing before Assembly Hall 
after the class meeting broke up?” 

“Yes sir, it was.” 

“John, what time do you leave for home 
tonight?” 

“ Eight o’clock, sir.” 

“*Senator Sims,” said the doctor, “an old 
friend of mine, will be here to dinner this 
evening. He comes up for re-election this 
fall and will have a hard fight on his hands 
to win, Won’t you dine with us at half- 
past six? I want the senator to meet you. 
William can drive you down to the station 
afterwards.” 

“Thank you very much, sir. I shall be 
pleased to come,” said the Owl, ambling 
down the steps, grinning from ear to ear, 
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it by surprise. It was not a matter of the 
loss of property. It had gone beyond that. 
It was a question of life and death. 

The bank of the creek on which he found 
himself rose in a high shoulder beside the 
water and dropped away again back from 
it some yards. He got to his hands and 
knees and crept over its crest until he was 
in the depression beyond. The sun had 
come out and with it the terrific heat of 
the desert country. 

He slipped out of his slicker and crept to 
the top of the rise at a point where he judged 
he could command a view of the ford. 

From behind a mesquite bush he looked 
down upon a strange scene. Two score riders 
at least sat on their horses on the further 
bank of the stream. They were watching one 
of their number who was forcing an unwilling 
pony into the creek just below the stranded 
wagon. As Farrell looked on, the animal 
lost its footing and sank beneath its rider. 
Man and horse came to the surface and 
fought back to the shore they had left. An- 
other tried it with a like result. 

A third followed but was stopped by a 
shout. A dozen arms were pointing dramati- 
cally up stream. The wagoner looked, too. 

It was the bore of the cloud-burst. It rose 
seemingly three feet of pent-up water above 
the swollen level of the stream. It came on 


with the swoop of an airplane. Men and 
horses saw their peril and fled to higher 
ground. Most gained it, a few were swept 


away in its grasp. Farrell saw his wagon 
caught on the crest and borne down stream. 
It had served its purpose, at least. Gazing 
out over that wide flood of turbid water, Far- 
rell knew that there would be no crossing of 
the creek for hours to come. 


IGHT was falling as the young wagoner, 
4N tired and hungry, rode into camp on one 
mule, leading the others. 

He had found the animals a mile up the 
trail anchored about a sentinel cactus by the 
pole and front wheels of the wagon. 

The Captain himself came out to meet him. 
When Farrell had told his story he sent his 
orderly to call up the squadron’s headquarters 
for reinforcements. 

It was noon of the next day before the 
creek had gone down so that a crossing could 
be made at any of the fords. Then three 
troops rode south into the mountains to res- 
cue their companions, 

They met a disgusted first sergeant at the 
“portal into the hills’ with all his men pres- 
ent and accounted for. 

“That strike at Dead Horse was just a 
blind to give them a free swing up the main 
trail,” he reported to his Captain. ‘“ Their 
plan was to catch the camp asleep and clean 
it up. Perhaps they might have, if it had 
not been for the cloud-burst.” 

“Perhaps they might have if it had not 
been for your wagoner,” corrected the Cap- 
tain. “‘He blocked the way with the wagon 
until the water was too high to cross.” 

They were both looking at Farrell now, 
who had piloted the relief party back. He 
tried not to look self-conscious. He appeared 
a modest hero. But inwardly he was saying, 
“Perhaps they would have if there had been 
a nut on that king-bolt.” 

Nevertheless, the next day he was notified 
by the Captain in the presence of the troop, 
drawn up at attention, that by reason of his 
faithfulness in executing his orders in the 
face of danger, he was appointed lance- 
corporal, 

That evening, after retreat, he met the Top 
crossing the parade ground. 

“You see it pays to obey orders,” com- 
mented the Top. ‘“ You Lad your fun after 
all, and we didn’t.” 

“T guess you were right,” admitted the 
erstwhile wagoner. He started to add “ Sir” 
and stopped, for he remembered that he, 
too, Was 4 non-com now. 




















Bicycle Owners Have 
Tire Problems the Same 
as Car Owners 


lig is car owner would buy a new 
car that had tires he knew noth- 


ing about. 


Bicycle owners are feeling 


the same way, these days, too. 
They are picking out their tires on 


reputation. 


The same organization, oldest and 


largest in the world, that builds U. S. 


Automobile Tires and U. S. Truck 
Tires, gives the same care and atten- 


tion to building U. S. Bicycle Tires. 


The U.S. Tire idea of building tires 
that solve users’ tire problems holds 
true of bicycle tires the same way it 
does of every tire that bears the name 


os |B ag 


Find the dealer who sells good bicycles 


and U.S. Tires—the two go together. 


There are nine styles of U.S. Bicycle 
Tires, both clincher and single tube. 
Choose the tread that suits you best: 
U. S. Cords, U.S. Chain Treads, Giant 
Stud, G&J Corrugated, G&J Chain 
Tread, G&J Herringbone, Heavy 
Service, Overland Thornproof and 


Nonpareil. 


If you want to know about the rubber that goes 
into U. S. Bicycle Tires, write for a copy of the 
graphically illustrated and fascinating book: 


“Rubber—A Wonder Story.” 


Address U. S. 


Rubber Company, Bicycle Tire Division, 
New York. : 


— 








United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 
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O you know that these 
1) days you can get about 
as much for askunk-skin 
shot with a .22 rifle as you can 
for one that has been trapped? 
') Furs are high—way high. 
Even though it’s dark, you 
can see a black skunk a long 
' way on white snow. See 
| him well enough to hit him 
| with the first shot from your 
| deadly accurate little .22 Sav- 
|; age Junior. And if there’s a 
(| moon, it’s as easy as in day- 
| light. 















Sharon, Pa. 

















STRONG BLACK-AND-WHITE 


take your little Savage Junior 
rifle and go for a walk. 
your oldest clothes, and take 
your skinning-knife. There’s 
money in it, and the chickens 
won’t suffer so next year. 


single-shot is the boiled-down 
essence of rifle—all accuracy 
—all reliability—Savage qual- 
ity condensed in three pounds 
and 
dealer has it for you. 
complete descriptior: , write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Utica, N. Y. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church St., New York City 


22 calibre Savage Junior 
shot model 
tridges. 
rifles. 


Bolt action 
Genuine walnut stock with steel buttplate, 




















The next evening it thaws, 


Wear 





Junior 


The 


22 Savage 


Your 
For a 


at only $9.75. 


Detroit, Mich. 





18 inch round barrel single 
Shoots 22 short, long, and long rifle car- 
modeled after best military 




















ke Bead front and adjustable rear sights. An arm 
’ which wins the respect of experts. 
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Great Sport—Isn’t It? 


—to sit around the camp fire telling 
stories and cooking the evening meal! 


The fun will be greater if you have 
with you a 


“Wear- Ever” 


Boy Scout Outfit 


Contains just the utensils you need— 
six pieces, The utensils are made from 
hard, thick sheet aluminum that with- 
stands the roughest usage. Packed in 
khaki carrying the case with adjustable 
strap to sling over your shoulder. So 
light you hardly know it’s there. 


Consult Boy Scout Supply Department 
or your sporting goods house—or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 32 New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada ** Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern 
Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto. Ontario, Canada. 


Write for circular,** Wear-Ever’ and Outdoor Life” —Free 
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“()' boy—what relief!’” 
Trampin’ and runnin’ 
and tusslin’ and bikin’ 
all day, and then—Sloan’s Lini- 
ment on the stiff; sore muscles and 
joints, just like the big athletes 
use it for quick, comforting re- 
lief! No pains and aches in a 
little while to take the joy out 
offun. Penetrates without rubbing. 
Keep it handy and stay fit and 
limbered up. Druggists every- 
where. 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


wl Ore bake 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 
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: At The Sign of Two Heroes 

5 (Continued from page 10) | 
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“No,” objected Howard, who had evi- the fallen branches of the poplar trees, The 


dently been giving much thought to the 
matter, “‘he may have wanted to look like 
that kind of a man but he didn’t. His 
face somehow was sharp and sly and his 
eyes shifted when you looked at them. 
Puritans must have been obstinate and hard- 
headed enough, but they weren't sly.” 

They peered in at the window again and 
saw that the place was as grey and mys- 
terious in the half light of evening as it 
had been at dawn. But the big room was 
quite empty now. 

“TI suppose we 
Andrew, “the door 
about here ever is.” 


remarked 
nothing 


can go in,” 
isn’t locked; 


LONG beam of sunshine dropped through 

the crack of the open shutter and showed 
the vague face of a picture on the opposite 
wall. Andrew went quickly to the door, 
lifted the rusty iron latch and entered, the 
others behfnd him, 

The place smelled close and dusty after 
the fresh air outside. The boys succeeded 
in unbarring the shutters and throwing the 
windows wide so that the evening breeze 
could come rushing in to carry away the 
heavy atmosphere of the long-closed room, 


The sun was dropping from sight now, be- 
hind the Adirondacks, warning them to 
make haste if they were to examine the 


place before dark. A wide hall ran all the 
way through the house, with the big square 
room on one side and a smaller one on the 
other. Upstairs the arrangement was less 


simple, the rooms were smaller and more 
numerous, with narrow passages and low 
beams and steps up and down. It was 


growing dark rapidly now and the boys clat- 
tered downstairs again, stairs with wide shal- 
low steps and a mahogany rail that showed 
the polish of a hundred years. 


“If Pierre Lebeau meant us to find 
ghosts,” said Christopher, “there are cer- 
tainly enough dark corners and cupboards 


for them to hide in.” 

The old boards creaked and groaned under 
their feet as they passed along. None of 
the rooms except the big one below con- 
tained any furniture to speak of so that it 
was plain, if they were to spend the night, 
they must go down to the camp for sup- 
plies. It had grown so dusky within that, 
by common consent, further discussion went 
on outside upon the stone doorstep, to take 
advantage of the last of the daylight. 


HE three boys were entirely upon their 

own resources and could act in the matter 
just as they pleased. The fathers of all of 
them had been brought up in this region; 
both of Andrew’s parents had been there 
recently and had suggested the place for a 
summer camp for the boys. Mrs. Bucksall 
at the nearest farmhouse had promised to 
supply them with milk and-eggs and to see 


that they wanted for nothing. She and 
her husband, Caleb Bucksall, had _ been 


friendly and kindly enough, but most of the 
other neighbors, reserved and slow-spoken 
Vermont farmers, seemed to look upon the 
arrival of strangers with more curiosity than 
cordiality. Very slow to open their hearts 
to new friends, they had a fashion of their 
own for the treatment of newcomers — a 
fashion which, for some time, did not go 
beyond the greeting of “‘ Good morning” and 
“Good evening” when they met upon the 
road. But old Pierre Lebeau, with true 
French warmth, had been a good friend from 
the first day, had made them feel at home 
and welcome, had mended their fishing rods 
and tinkered with their camp stove and told 
them endless stories as they sat about his 


door. The Two Hero Islands boasted no 
towns, only the Four Corners, the cross- 


roads where stood the church, the village 
store and the blacksmith shop, the rest was 
all wooded hills, green meadows and the 
grain fields of the far-spreading farms. So 
here the boys had pitched their camp by the 
little river, where it poured, singing and 
chuckling over the gravel shallows and 
rocked the lilypads in the pool below, and 
here they had been for a week now, abso- 
lutely their own masters. 


HEY sat long in the twilight, talking over 

the house and its mysteries. 

“It is like any other place, only older 
and dustier,” Christopher said. ‘If Pierre 
Lebeau wanted us to stay here, why didn’t 
he ask us right out?” 

None of the boys could answer that. 

“Tt wouldn’t be much trouble,” ventured 
Andrew, “to bring up our blankets and 
candles and grub, and old Pierre promised 
that if we did sleep here we would see 
something interesting. Let’s do it.” 

So the decision was madc Christopher, 
as a penance perhaps for his lack of energy 
that morning, volunteered to fetch the neces- 
sary supplies from the camp while the other 
two gathered a heap of firewood from the 
old fence that lay rotting in the grass and 


~of which 


big room looked almost cosy when they 

finally settled, with cnniiee on the per 
a camp supper cooking before the fire and 
the blanket beds already made up, one o 
each of the settles by the hearth, and on 


on a smaller bench set against the 

: é wall, 
Andrew had been quite startled by the huge 
size of the fireplace, for, standing between 


wy eenagme to put the back log in place, he 

1ad been able to look up the wide chim 

and see the stars, — 
In this Vermont climate, even though it 


was June and the days were warm the 
nights were still cold, so that after sup 


per, as they sat about the fire lazily watch. 
ing it smoulder into coals, the warmth ot 
the red glow was very pleasant. Andrew's 
eye was caught by the dull light upon the 
picture against the far wall so that he went 
over to examine it. 

“Why look,” he exclaimed, “I do believe 
it is the old tavern sign. It is painted on 
wood and there are some letters below; 
T, W, yes, it says The Two Heroes.” , 


HERE were two faces shown in profile, on 

behind the other, as one sometimes sees 
on coins or medals. One had so faded into 
the background that it was scarcely visible, 
but the other was still distinct, a man with 
firm, clear-cut features, wearing a hunter's 
shirt and a rough fur cap. 

“I think it is Ethan Allen,” said Christo- 
pher, who had come to look also. “ My 
father has a picture of him. He says Allen 
was the greatest wan these parts have ever 
known. Yes, that is the same square jaw 
and long nose and the sprig of evergreen 
in his cap. The other faded one must be 
his brother Ira, the Two Heroes that Pierre 
Lebeau was telling about.” 

It was interesting to think that Allen 
and the other leaders of the Green Mountain 
boys had sat about thig very hearth and 
arranged those rash and valiant expeditions 
the histories still tell. Perhaps 
the famous capture of Ticonderoga had been 
planned in this very room, or the expedi- 
tions into Canada, perhaps some of the swift 
trials and punishments of men who were 
acting against the public good had been 
carried out here where the boys now sat. 
They sat talking until very late, of the 
long-dead men who had done so much and 
who had been so burning with love for 
their own rocky, pine-covered bit of country, 
and who had lived in such brave days. ; 

Finally, and according to Christopher's not 
very practical suggestion, they went to bed 
and made themselves comfortable among 
the blankets although they were all going to 
keep awake to see what might happen. The 
long day out of doors had, however, been too 


much for them, so that by eleven o'clock 
their eyes were growing heavy and their 
conversation less and less. The candles 


began to burn out and the big tavern began 
to be full of those faint creakings and 
erackings that always haunt old, empty 
buildings. Howard was the first to cease 
speaking entirely, but as he talked little 
at the best the others did not notice at 
once that he was asleep. An hour passed, 
then Andrew roused himself from a doze to 
realize that the other two were slumbering 
shamelessly, that the wind was rising and 
that the big room was growing very cold. 


E slipped from between the blankets to 

close the shutters on one side of the room 
and shut out the sweeping wind, The pop- 
lar trees were bowing and blowing before 
the gusts, while the stars and a pale .moon 
showed, at times, in the cloudy s' y. Andrew 
lingered a minute to look across toward 
Pierre Lebeau’s cottage, where a light was 
still burning. The old man must be work- 
ing late, perhaps mending Job Herron’s 
broken lock. But no, as the boy watched, 
the light moved, it bobbed and jerked as 


though it were a lantern swinging from 
someone’s hand and no very steady hand 
at that. He saw the bright speck move 


slowly down the hill, hidden now and then 
by a tree or a turning of the road, but 
progressing steadily toward the valley where 
the camp lay. He had a moment’s wild 
suspicion of the old Frenchman’s honesty, 
but he dismissed it as quickly, for even short 
acquaintance was enough to make it plain 
that Pierre Lebeau was as honourable as 
the day. But what was he deing, what was 
he looking for? The lantern had come 
back as far as the branching of the ways, 
where the steep road turned upward to 
Seven Bays Hill; there it remained sta- 
tionary for a long time. At last it moved 
again, however, slowly and as though very 
wearily, back to old Pierre’s cottage. But 
the lights in the window still burned as 
Andrew fastened the heavy shutter. 

From his lawyer father he had inherited 
a quick intuition for the putting together 
of facts so that, after a little reflection as 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Think and Grin 


> NINN LLU 
Tide Not Time. 
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LD Idle Five Minutes usually has very 


little to do or to think about, but he sill: Where do you bathe? 
usually wants a lot of help in doing nothing. Pete: In the spring. 
For a busy scout who is thinking out count- Bill: 1 didn’t ask you when, I asked you 
jess plans for the summer there is nothing where! 
What? 


doing on the doing nothing stuff, but there is ; 
plenty doing on the doing plenty. First Scout: Say! What is it that you 
Old 1, F. M. knows better than trying to can put in a barrel and the more you put in, 


induce a good scout away from work, but the lighter it gets? : 
there are some boys who prefer play to work Second Scout: Don't know, 
First Scout: Holes, 


and it is these boys we caution against spend- 
ing more than 4 minutes and 59 seconds ex 
amining the following specimens of bait from 
Old I, F. M.'s trap. 


WINNERS FOR MAY THINK AND GRIN 
Hugh Farrell, Michigan; Scout Frank 
Shields, Pennsylvania; Loomis’ Hendricks, 
Louisiana; Frank T. Schumann, New York ; 
Talmage Chilson, Colorado; Scout H. W. 
Williams, Canal Zone; Scout George Gun- 
ther, New Jersey; Wilbur Davis Bailey, Vir- 
ginia; Judson S. Watts, New Jersey; Floyd 
S$. Field, New Jersey; Scout Clyde Fagnan, 
New York; Scout Harold H. Okasaki, Cali- 
fornia ; Scout James Messer, Florida ; Thomas Jes’ Left 
Kennelly, South Dakota. A negro was trying to saddle a fractious 
mule, when a bystander asked: “ Does that 
mule ever kick you, Sam?” 

“No suh, but he sometimes kicks where 
I'se jes’ been.” 





A Point of Order. 

Troop President at troop meeting: Now I 
want you scouts to be so quiet that you could 
hear a pin drop. 

Small voice at the back of the room when 
everything was quiet: Let ’er drop. 


Health First. fF — — —._ — 
Mr. Black picked up his baby bey and ex-  & - ) 
claimed with fatherly pride: ‘“ There now, s Ws y 


isn't he just the picture of his father.” Y « 

Mr. Brown thought a minute, and replied: 7” 
“Yes, you're right, but you don’t want to let — 
that worry you so long as he’s healthy.” 










rm 





Said a Mouthful. 

“Nothing that is false does anyone any 
good,” thundered the orator. 

“I’ve got false teeth,” said a voice in the 
back, “and they do me a mighty lot of good.” Shooer. 

Tenderfoot: Say, Harold, did you know 
that I had a new job? 

First Class Scout: No, what is it? 

Tenderfoot: Oh, I'm blacksmith down to 
the candy kitchen. 

First Class Scout: I don’t get you, what 
do you mean? 

Tenderfoot: Just what I said, I shoo flies. 













Right. 
To l-i-v-e the wrong way is e-v-i-l. 


Weighty. 
First Class Scout: ‘Time hangs heavy on 
my hands. 
Tenderfoot: How is that? 
First Class Scout: Look at the big wrist 


watch I have on. 


Nothing To It. 

Tenderfoot : When: you go home tonight 
don’t walk over the log across the brook, 

First Class Scout: Why? 

Tenderfoot: Because I took it away. 

Painless, 

Tenderfoot having his teeth worked on: 
Ouch. 

Dentist : What are you fussing about, 
don’t you know I'm a painless dentist ? 

Tenderfoot: Yes, sir, you may be painless, 
but I'm not, 


If It Were a Newspaper He Could Have 
Digested the News. 
Blinks: The undercrust to that chicken 
pie you brought me was abominably tough. 
Waiter: There wasn’t any undercrust to 
Halt! that pie, sir, it was served on a paper plate. 
Wise First Class Scout (on sentry duty) : 
Halt! who goes there? 





A One Man Quartette. 


Second Class Scout: A scout with dough- A celebrated singer was in a motor car 
nuts. accident one day. <A paper, after recording 
Wise First Class Scout: Pass scout, Halt! the accident. added, *‘ We are happy to state 
doughnuts. that he was able to appear the following eve- 


ning in four pieces.” 


Ask Dad. 


Farmer's scout son: Don’t you like short 
tramps ? 
Farmer: No, Nor tall ones either. 








First Aid. 
Tom: Quick, call a doctor, Jack drank 
Some ink by mistake. 
Jim: Oh, that’s nothing, let him eat some 
blotting paper. 
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A Regular r 
Fellow’s Bike " Se Shipped on 
Ilow'd you like to “thy Approval 


own the finest bike in 
all eycledom? Aside 
from the pride you'd 
feel, think of the fun 
of whizzing down the 
road on this dazzling 
new Black Beauty, off 
for a camping trip, 
the swimming hole or 
some spot where fun 
abounds, 


3oys, you can make 
the Black Beauty 
yours right away! No 
waiting or longing; 
no saving up a lot of 
money. Send for 
our Illustrated Cata- 
log, pick the model 
you want, and_ the 
Black Beauty will be 
immediately shipped 
on approval. To keep 
it, pay a small de- 
posit, then $1 a week 
(or $5 a month). The 
slack Beauty is made 
in our big factory and 
is sold at Factory 
Wholesale Price. No 
dealer's profits. 








Many Exclusive Features 


The Black Beauty outclasses all other bikes 
for excellence of construction and equipment. 
It has $10 Hirestane Blue Non-Skid Tires; 
New Departure Coaster Brake; Diamond E. 
spokes; B-B > sprocket, Duckworth nickeled 
roller chain; motorcycle saddle, pedals and 


handlebars and reinforced front fork. 


Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand Free 


Remember, the Black Beauty is no ordinary wheel. It is strongly and carefully 
built from the finest materials obtainable and is in every respect (including wearing 
qualities) far superior to the wheels you usually see. Fellows say it’s “a whizz of a 
wheel.” It is—powerful steel construction, dazzling enamel and nickel finish, racy 
thoroughbred lines, fascinating color combinations ! 

5 yr. Guarantee and 6 mos. Accident Insurance. 

Don't wait to take advantage of our remarkable offer. Write today. Show this to 
Dad and tell him of your opportunity. He'll be glad to help you, 

Our factory prices are positively the 


SUNDRIES Don't pay any more than is necessary. 
lowest in the country. Tires, rims, bells, horns, lamps, saddles, pedals, 


stands, handlebars ete. Send for Free Sundries Catalog. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CoO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Bicycles in America 
ESTABLISHED 24 YEARS 


Dept. 155, PHILADELPHIA Branches in All Cities of U. S. A. 
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B IG NINES” are real pals. No strain is too great, 
no punishment is too severe for them; they 
just keep on wearing, day in and day out. 


They are light, fast and comfortable—not only for 
gym work and camp, but for hard use every day. 





They are the shoes you’ve been 
looking for, with genuine horse 
hide trimmings, ankle patches. 
and heavy gum toe-caps. 


“Big Nines’ are comfortable— 
they are made over the Con- 
verse foot-form last, and real 
cork insoles prevent foot-burn. 
They are durable—the thick 
solesare madeof fine, ‘‘tempered”’ 
rubber. They fit because the 
sturdy duck uppers are cutin two 
pieces, like leather-shoe uppers. 








“Big Nines” are so durable and economical that your 
folks will be glad to get them for you—they outlast 
leather shoes and cost about half as much. 


But be sure you get “Big Nines’’—either brown or 
white—with the big “C’’ on the sole. 
find it, write to us. 


If you don’t 










Nine Big Points of 
“Big Nine” Supremacy 
ankle 


° 
CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE CoO. 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 







Leather patch (origi- 

nators). 

Real Horsehide Trimming. 

Double stitching. 

Leather Lacings. 

(5) Cork innersole—cool 

weather. 

Fine Duck uppers and lining. 

Footform last. 

Big C sole of tempered rubber 
and plenty of it. 

(9) Reinforced toe and fox- 









Service Branches: 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia—20 N. Third St. 


in any 
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: Roy Blakeley’s Camp on Wheels 


(Continued from page 
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CHAPTER TEN, 
SCOUT HARRIS. 


HIAT was some parade! The whole five of 
.“ marched up and down Main Street 
looking as sober as we could, Pee-wee strut- 
ting along at the head of the line and every 
tangled up 


now and then getting his feet 

with the edge of the big frames, and 

stumbling all over himself, - 
“Don't laugh,” I said; “ every one of us 

is as bad as another, if not worse; keep a 


straight face and march in step: the public 
is with us.” : 

Oh boy, you ought to have seen the people 
I guess mostly they laughed because 
we kept such straight faces, except when 
Pee-wee stumbled all over himself; then we 
had to howl. Everybody stopped and stared 
at us and read the signs and laughed. 

Pretty soon we passed an automobile full 
of girls that was standing in front of a store. 
They were camp-fire girls, because they had 
on khaki middies or whatever you call them 
with kind of, you know, braid things like 
snakes around their necks. One of them had 
a banner that said CAMP SMILE AWHILE, 

Pee-wee turned around and _ whispered, 
“Did you see that girl smile when she looked 
at me?” 

“Smile!” I said, “ that’s nothing ; 


laugh. 


the first 


time I ever saw you I laughed out loud. 
Keep your eyes straight ahead and look 
pretty—as if you were posing for animal 


crackers.” 

When we got to the corner, Pee-wee turned 
around and marched back, just because he 
wanted to pass those girls again. He made 
himself as tall as he could, so as he wouldn't 
trip over the placards. Honest, he looked 
just like a turtle standing up on his hind 
logs and waddling along and poking its head 
around this way and that. 

“Don’t laugh,” he said, just as we passed 
the girls. 

“Oh, isn't he just too cute for anything!” 
One of them said. 

“Isn't he just a little dear!” 
said. 

“Oh me, oh 
who was just in 
got them started. 
breaker?” 

He marched back again when got to 
the other corner, standing up as high as he 
could, so as to lift the placards and looking 
straight ahead of him with a sober face. 

“Oh, I think he’s just as cute as he can 
be,” one of the girls in the auto said. 


another one 


whispered to Westy 
of me. * Pee-wee's 


he the little heart- 


my,” I 
front 
Isn't 


we 


UST then a little dog came running out of 

one of the stores and scooted between 
Pee-wee's legs and, good-night, down he went, 
sprawling on the ground with one leg kicking 
through one of the big placards and his arms 
all mixed up in the rope. 

“Watch your step,” I said. 
help it. 

‘Where's that dog?” Pee-wee yelled, all 
the while trying to straighten things out and 
get up. “ Pu——TI'll ” 

“A scout is always kind to animals,” Wig 
said; “the poor little dog was in a hurry, 
that was all.” 

‘*That dog was going scout pace,” I said; 
“you should worry.” 

By now, Pee-wee was all tangled up with 
the two big placards and the rope that had 
held them together, and the whole business, 
Pee-wee, placards, rope and all, looked like a 
fit. 


I just couldn't 





double sailor's knot having an epileptic 
Laugh! We simply screamed. . 

“Get up, you're blocking the traffic,” I 
said. 


“It’s got around my leg,”’ he shouted. 

“That's what you get for trying to show 
off,” Westy told him. ‘ Talk about your soup 
stirring scene! It can’t be mentioned along- 
side of this.” 

By now, Pee-wee had managed to scramble 
to his feet, and he stood there staring around 
as if he didn’t know what-had struck him. 
One of the placards was all torn and muddy 
and hanging by one rope and the other piece 
of rope was wound around his leg. Honest, I 
never knew that one little dog could make 
such a wreck, 

‘You look as if you'd been torpedoed,” Wig 
said; ‘‘stand still till we brush you off. 
Turn around and smile and look pretty.” 

By that time all the girls had gotten out 
of the auto and were crowding around Pee- 
wee, brushing him off and asking him if he 
was hurt. 

“Oh, it’s just too bad,’ one of them said; 
‘his nice khaki jacket is torn. I'm going to 
fix it. We've got needles and thread and 
everything right in the machine, because 
we're on our way to camp.” 

*“*I don’t need to have it 
said; “I can fix it myself. 
everything like that.” 

“Yes, but they can’t sew,” the girl said. 

“Sure, they can do everything,’ Pee-wee 
told her. ‘“ Maybe you think,” he said, all 


Pee-wee 
ean do 


fixed,” 
Scouts 


25) 
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the dust out of his 


pounding 
clothes, * maybe you think that just because 
I fell down—gee, that could happen to the 


the while 


even— EF dison—— 





smartest man—even 
“Sure,” I said, ‘‘ lots of times Edison fell 
down.” 


“Seouts can do anything,” Pee-wee said. I 
guess after what had happened he wanted to 
let those girls know that just because a scout 
fell down, it didn’t prove he wasn’t smart, 

“Hurrah, for P. Harris,” I said. 

“Oh, is he P, Harris?” one of the girls 
said; ‘toh, isn’t that glorious? Is he the one 
that stirs soup?” 

By now I knew they must have seen one of 
the handbills. 

“Oh, we're all coming tonight to see him 
stir it,’ she said; “our camp is just across 
the lake from Ridgeboro. Don't you think 
Ridgeboro is a poky old place? We'll canoe 
over. We're camping over the holiday and 
we call our camp, Camp Smile Awhile. Isn't 
that just a peachy name?” 


ONNIE said, “ I should think a girls’ camp 
ought to be named Camp Giggle a lot.” 

“Oh, aren't you perfectly terrible!” one 
of them said; ‘‘the idea! Is it ten cents to 
get in? Have you really got a railroad car 
of your very own? Oh, I think that’s just 
simply scrumptious. I wish I were a boy.” 

‘“‘That’s nothing,” Pee-wee said; “ we hike 
hundreds of miles. Once we got lost on a 
mountain—we didn’t care. We were lost two 
days. We could have been lost three if we'd 
wanted to.” 

“Only what's 
gant?” I said. 

“Once I fell down a cliff forty feet high,” . 
Pee-wee said; “ that’s nothing.” 

“Oh, and didn’t you kill yourself?” one of 
the girls wanted to know. 

* Sure he did,’ Westy said; “ but he’s all 
right now.” 

“It’s fine being a boy,”’ Pee-wee said ; “‘ gee, 
I feel sorry for girls.” 

“Oh, and you can sew, too?” 
asked him; ‘‘and cook?” 

“Cook!” I said; “‘he used 
in the Waldorf Castoria.” 

“Scouts have to know how to do every- 
thing,” Pee-wee told her; “ because suppose 
a scout is alone in the woods: he has to cook 
his dinner, doesn’t he? He has to know how 
to do everything for himself, That's 
why I'll sew this jacket myself. That's what 
you call resourcefulness. A scout has to be 
full of that, see?” 


the of being extrava- 


use 


one of them 


to be the chef 


see? 


“Oh, I think it’s just wonderful!’ the 
girl said. 
“That's nothing,” Pee-wee told her. ‘‘ You 


can even cook moss and eat it if you're lost 
and hungry. Once I went two days without 
food.” 

“You mean two hours,” Connie said. 

“ Anyway, it was two something or other,” 
Pee-wee shouted. 


‘*Most likely it was two minutes,” I told 
the girl. 

‘And you came all the way out here 
alone? Oh, isn’t that perfectly adorable! 


and you're going to give a show to earn 
money——— ”’ 

“So we won’t perish,” Pee-wee said. 

“ Which?’ Westy asked him. 

“Perish,” he said; “don’t you know what 
perish means?” 

“*And will the pictures show you doing alli 
those things?” one of the girls wanted to 
know. 

“ Sure,” 


’ 


Pee-wee said; “maybe you'll get 
some good ideas from them, only you mustn't 
scream when you see one of the fellows fall 
out of a tree into the water, because that’s 
nothing. That's one thing scouts don’t do— 
scream.” 

But believe me, that was one thing scouts 
did do the very next day. I did, anyway; I 
screamed till I had a headache. 

(To be continued in June Boy’s Lire.) 


Camping Hints 


(Concluded from page 45.) 


These are the sounds like champagne; 
make the blood in one’s veins tingle. Why 


do all real men and boys like the singing of 
the ungreased wagon wheels, the crunching of 
the dry snow, the flap, flap, flap of the snow- 
shoes, the clinking of the spurs and bits, the 
creaking of the saddle leather, the breathing 
of the broncho, the babbling talk of the 
rivulet, the whispering of the pines, the twit- 
tering of the birds, and the droning of the 
bees? It is because in these sounds we get the 
tang of mother earth, in them is the great 
power of suggestion. By simply repeating these 
words we transport our souls to the wilder- 
ness, they set our spirit free, and we are 
once again what God made us; natural and 
normal real boys, listening to nature's great 
runes, odes, epics, lyrics, poems, ballads and 


roundelays as sung by God's own bards! 
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Bud was already racing for the lane. 
At its head he stopped, whipped his whistle 
from his pocket and, the next instant, two 


sharp, short notes, followed by a long and 
two shorts, broke the stillness. It was the 
rallying call of the Mercury Patrol, that 


ery for instant action which had never been 
sounded before except in practice. But Bud 
had no fear as to the response. 


[ came a moment later, sharp and shrill 
from the distant camp. With a satisfied 
nod he returned to the yard. Six minutes 


later Jim King and Joe Davis bounced out 
of the lane, the other five at their rear 
wheels. 

“Bulls hurt Betty,” announced’ Bud. 


“Sykes and Runt to the house for first-aid 
work. Jim and Joe, ride to Greenvale~ and 
bring Dr. Wilson and a nurse here. It’s life 


and death. One of you will get through. 
Ride !” 

The two were on their wheels and off 
before the last word was uttered. They 
knew the full danger of that headlong 


plunge down the mountain, knew why both 
had been sent. If one fell, someone who 


would come later would pick him up. Their 
task was to try for Greenvale. 

“Hitech,” Bud ordered, “go after them 
more carefully. If you overtake both, go 
through yourself. If you get to the state 
road without seeing but one of them, stay 
at the corner till Dr. Wilson comes. Then 
guide his automobile back. Bill, go half way 
down the mountain and wait there. Guide 
back. De Forest, ride to the nearest farm 


and bring the farmer's wife.” 

He was alone before he realized it. He 
was tempted to mount and race down the 
mountain after Joe and Jim but knew his 
duty was to stay should another messenger 
be needed. 

A mile away Jim King flew over the last 
of the level road and plunged into the 
woods which guarded the mountainside. Ten 
yards behind him Joe bent over the handle 


bars. Without a word the two had adopted 
their old pacing scheme—Jim would lead 
half way, then the even faster Joe would 


take up the race. 

On the way up they had talked of brakes. 
Now they used them merely as checks. Both 
were riding with their necks for sale for 
both knew a life depended on their speed. 
Twice boulders threw Jim into the ditch 
but he was up and on before Joe could pass 
him. 

It grew darker. They strained to see 
the rough road. The roar of the brook went 
unnoticed. Only speed mattered. Around 
curves they skidded at breakneck pace. 
They were through the worst of it now. 
Jim put on even more speed. 


caught in a rut. The 

struggle was short, sharp. Headlong, he 
went into the brush. He was up before 
the blood came into his cuts. Grabbing 
his wheel, he examined it in a flash. “I'm 
out, Joe!” he shouted. “Front wheel's col- 
lapsed. Go it, boy! The Mercury Patrol 
ean’t fail.’ 

The ery followed the rushing Joe down 
the mountain. He had not waited to see 
whether Jim was hurt. That didn’t mat- 
ter now. The Patrol was on service. That 
did matter. 

How he did it ,he 
It was just one plunging, 
tush in the dark, then five fair miles over 
perfect road into Greenvale. Head down, 
teeth set, he made it in time which seemed 
incredible. to the doctor to whom he panted 
out his story. 


IS front tire 


never remembered. 
sliding, bumping 


“Know where I can get a nurse. Jump 
in.” Dr. Wilson motioned to his runabout. 

“T'll ride my bike back. May need it 
again,” 

“But I don’t know the way.” 

“The Patrol’s on the job, sir. You'll 
find a scout where you need one. Go up 
the state road till one stops and directs 


you. And do drive fast, doctor.” 

“If I didn’t know you scouts, I'd pick 
you up bodily and take you along as guide. 
You’ve done well. See you later.” 

“Certainly. Speed's the word, doctor.” 

The nurse thought it absurd to start on 
such an emergency call with no better di- 
rections but she changed her mind fifteen 
Minutes later when the flying car was 
checked by Hitch Post and turned up the 
mountain. <A mile further and the limping 
Jim urged them to greater speed. Half 
way up and Billy Smith yelled to turn to 
the left and drive faster. “Know their 
business,” growled the doctor. “Wish I 
had a scout aid in every hurry call.” 


At the crest little Runt Williaths leaped 
onto the running board. “I'll direct now,” 
he said. “She’s better. Tubby Sykes is 
rocking her. She won’t let anyone else 
touch her.” 


They found that true. Even the motherly 


woman De Forest had summoned had been 
unable to lure Betty from Tub Sykes’ com- 
forting arms. The little girl had let the 
big, swift-fingered boy alone touch her 
wounds and bruises and, as Dr. Wilson ex- 
amined his first-aid work, he nodded quick 
approval. ‘Mr. Nelson and Betty owe much 
to Scouting,’”’ he said gravely. “Your work’s 
well done, Sykes. Now, Nurse, we'll get 
her to bed.” 


HE half hour which followed gave Tub 

opportunity to get the kinks out of his 
arms while talking to the Patrol where it 
had gathered under the trees. Every boy 
was anxious for something farther to do, 
for some chance to ease the suffiering of 
the little patient. 


They stiffened expectantly as they saw 
two shadowy figures coming through the 
gloom. “It's Dr. Wilson,” offered Bud, “and 
Mr. Nelson.” 


“How is she?’ It was Mr. Wentworth 
who spoke. 

“Better.” 

“Good!” 

“And she’ll get well? Be all right again?’ 
Tubby’s voice was gruff and there was a 
strange catch in it. 

“I hope so. She owes her chance to you 
scouts.” 

“We didn’t do anything,” growled Jim. 

“Having driven up that mountain, I don’t 
think there are many who would have gone 
down it at the speed two of you did. That 
speed, that and Tub’s first-aid work, saved 
Betty. The Mercury Patrol met the emer- 
gency four-square. Mr. Nelson should be 
very grateful to you scouts.” 


Hitch Post, who always did the wrong 
thing at the right time, shook his head 
dubiously. ‘Please don’t start Mr. Nelson 


on scouts,” 
prove of us.” 

The farmer stepped forward, fists clinched, 
chin thrust out. 

“*Cause I’ve been a stubborn fool 
keepin’ that bull,” he stated, “don’t 
I ain’t sense enough to know I’m wrong 
‘bout a heap o’ things. I can’t pay you 
boys fer what you done to-night.” 

“Don’t want you to try.” 

“Don't reckon you can stop Betty’s try- 
in’, Sykes,” he snapped. 

“What do you mean?” 

“My grove by the lake is yourn to camp 
in any time you want it an’ this farm 
is yourn to run over as yer please. An’ 
arter sun-up to-morrow thar ain’t goin’ to 
be no more bull to stop yer.” 

“You mean you give the Patrol the right 
to camp on your property always, 
son?” Mr. Wentworth’s question rang with 
both surprise and pleasure. 

“Always an’ then some.” 

“Say,” cried Tub, “you're all right! Move 
we elect Mr. Nelson an honorary member 
of the Mercury Patrol.” 

“Seconded.” 

“Make it unanimous.” 

“But I don’t believe Mr. Nelson can ride 
a bicycle,” said the Scoutmaster with a 
smile. 

“Maybe they can teach me that, too,” sug- 
gested the farmer. 

“They'll have you wearing a scout uni- 
form next, Nelson,” chuckled Dr. Wilson. 

The man turned quickly and _ his long 
face was serious. ‘No one who's seen what 
it stands fer, as I’ve seen,” he said, “need 
be ashamed to do that.” 


he begged. “He doesn’t ap- 


"bout 
mean 
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Presently the guide turned to the scouts. 
“ Sick 


men well. You well. He come 
back home. You good men. Others bad 
men. He glad he save you. He thank you.” 


Such was the gist of the message M’Teke 


delivered to the boys. 

“Give him presents,” said Meade, 

M’Teke departed and returned bearing 
canned meat. More salaams. The chief de- 
parted. 

The boys, looking after him, breathed a 


deep sigh of relief. Terry alone said noth- 
ing. They looked at him. This was strange. 
But Red was experiencing new sensations. 
First it seemed to him that the voices were 
far off. Then the sun had begun to grow 
peculiarly dim. Finally the earth seemed 
to be rising up to meet him. He grew hot 
and cold by turns. Then came some words 
from a great distance. 

“You take his head,” Meade was saying. 
“T’ll take his heels.” 

He made a great effort. 
for a chief of medical staff! 

“T’m all right!” he cried. 

But they carried him off and put him 
gently to bed. 


Such indignity 
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VITALIC 





“AND they haven’t been spared any—I’ve been over 
every kind of road with them. Haven’t had a punc- 
ture, or trouble of any kind since I’ve had them.” 


Vitalic Tires stand up under 
all sorts of riding conditions, be- 
cause they are made of strong, 
pure rubber reinforced with 
thick, tough, closely-woven fab- 
ric. Punctures are almost un- 
known to users of Vitalic Tires. 

Such makers of good bicycles 
as Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, 
Excelsior, Harley Davidson, 
Indian, Iver Johnson, Miami, 





12-ounce 


TRACE many 





“Tougher than 
Elephant Hide” 


Pierce and Yale use Vitalic Tires 
as regular equipment on their 
better grade wheels. 

Vitalic Tires are priced slightly 
higher than others. But the 
cost when figured on a mileage 
basis is far lower than that of 
other tires. And the mileage is 
what determines the cost of any 
tire. See Vitalic Tires at the 
dealer’s. 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra 
strong 1414 ounce fabric. The strongest fabric 
used in most other bicycle tires is 12-ounce- — 
andasarule bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. 


Here is a magnified cross- 
section of 1414-ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an 
equally magnified cross-section 
of 12-ounce fabric. 


CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 
Erie, Pa. 





Bicycle Tires 
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| Ride a Bicycle 








Gree — 


Get a MORROW ‘Toy Top from 
your bicycle dealer if you haven’t al- 
ready. You will find it a dandy spin- 
ner for indoors or out. It is free. 


Tell the other boys about them. 


/ 





This Sleeve Expander 


spreads the entire «*brake drum” of a MORROW 
Coaster Brake evenly and brings it into contact with 
practically the entire inner surface of the hub. 


STURDY, SURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


This even expansion assures the positive braking ac- 
tion of the MORROW without the uneven twist or 
side-swing which accompanies braking where the ac- J 





tion is at only one end of the brake. The result 
direct braking with much less wear on the brake. 


AA Dandy Top 





ECLIPSE-MACHINE COMPANY 


Eutmira, New Yorx 


-more 


se 
@asOons 


rime 


Orrow. 


1 Braking surface 6 3-10 sq. in.— 
much larger than other brakes, 


ys ‘Drum’ expansion forced equal 
ly by two wedges at each end 
insuring even braking distribu- 
tion over entire inner hub surface. 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
erthan hard steel inner surface, 
grip smoothly, firmly, surely. 


For forward pedaling, the Mor- 
row responds instantly and pos- 
itively. 


5 ‘More ball-bearings than other 
brakes, so coasts more easily. 


The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy; it will stand hard wear. 


Ninety-five inspections, — fol- 
lowed by a final test, guarantee- 
ing perfect service, 





























See that your bicycle has a MORROW Brake! 
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Build and Fly Model 






_Aeroplan es 


Learn about Aeroplanes and how 
they fly. Build a Model Aero- 
plane that will fly like a real one 
With IDEAL Scale Drawings and 
Building and Flying Instructions 
you can build exact 3 ft. dupli- 
cates of famous ‘planes. Sendnow 
for Drawings and Instructions 
for the one you want to build. 
N C-4(44%% Ft.) Naval-Curtiss Seaplane 
DeHavilland Battie Fea 







Curtiss Military Tractor e 
leriot Monoplane 
Nieuport Monoplane EACH 
Taube Monoplane POST-PAID 
Catalog of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 5¢.,if yo" 
rite at once, regular price 10¢. None Free, 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
aking Model aeropienes Since 191 
Cor. Wooster and West Houston Streets, New York 























Make Your Bike a 


Motorcycle 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ight power machine, Compact. 

ial tools or know! 

Thousands 

reign countries. Wonderful 
FREE BOOK — Write for prices, terms, 
about 
— SS 


wer 
bi Data big 
saving. 
SHAW 
Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 365 
Galesburg, Kans, 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Capturing Mountain Sheep 


(Continucd 


For three more days we scoured the coun- 
try for ewes but all we saw were rams to 
the right of us and rams to the left of us, 
so we decided to shift camp. 

On May 16th we left the base camp with 
ten @ays’ provisions and a small shelter tent, 


and taking to the bateau, followed up the 
creek for about three miles into a lake, at 
the head of which the boat was hauled out 
on shore. Shouldering our packs we trav- 


eled about ten miles and made camp on the 
bank of a stream flowing out of the moun- 
tains to the West. 

REFRESHING night’s rest put us in 


A good shape for real work. After break- 
fast. Hicks and Billy skirted the mauntains 
north of camp, while Andrew, James and my- 


self worked south, along the base of the 
range, until we spied four ewes feeding on a 
steep grassy slope at the foot of the crags. 
We watched them all day but failed to see 
lambs. Late in the afternoon they took to 
the rocks for the night, so we returned to 
camp. 

Hicks and Billy were already in. They 


had found five ewes, so we were fortunately 
situated between the two bands. 

Every morning the two parties took up 
their stand, and for a week kept close watch 
of the sheep. Our band was always found 
in the same location, and during the entire 
time did not stray from a space more than a 
quarter of a mile square. They loitered about, 
some cropping the grass, some lying down and 


gazing into the valley below, but with the 
approaching night slowly made their way 
into the crags. 

One morning they could not be found. For 


over two hours we kept the glasses scanning 
the slopes and crags for five miles on either 
side, when suddenly they seemed to emerge 
from the solid rock directly in front of us, 
near the top of the divide. Possibly a wolf 
or a bear had frightened them the night be- 
fore and they feared to come out and feed 
until sure the coast was clear. 

Black bears were very common. We saw 
sixteen during the trip. While their tracks 
were often found on the sandy flats and tim- 
bered lowland along the river, the grassy 
mountain sides seemed to be their favorite 
feeding ground. They would come out of the 
alder and “ devil-club” thickets in the morn- 
ing and return to them at night, spending 
the day prowling about the slopes. We fre- 
quently shifted the glasses from the sheep to 
a bear and watched him rooting in the grass 
and overturning the stones with his paws in 
search of ants, mice, grubs and insects. I 
had hard work restraining the Indians from 
shooting. They were determined to get some 
fresh meat and begged me to let them kill a 
bear, but as their black powder forty-five 
Winchesters would have scared the sheep out 
of the country, I was, of course, obliged to 
deny them the privilege. 


HE evenings about the camp-fire were oc- 
cupied in discussing the actions of our 
respective bands, our chances of success and 
the methods to be adopted should a lamb be 
seen, At one time four strange ewes joined 
Hicks’ band and remained with it for several 
days. They finally became frightened and 
took to the high crags, where they stayed a 
@ay and the following morning could not be 
found. 

Finally Hicks reported that one of his 
sheep was acting strangely; she did not trail 
the others as closely as usual, fed very little 
and spent much of her time lying down apart 
from her companions. 

One morning as we were about to leave for 


the watching post, three ewes were seen 
skirting the mountain side back of camp. 
They were traveling from the direction of 


those we had been watching and we rightly 
concluded that they were part of our band, 
for on taking our old position not a sheep 
could be seen. Loath to give up, we spent 
the day watching and returned to camp feel- 


ing rather blue. 
The following day, after Hicks and Billy 
had left, we climbed the mountain and find- 


ing the tracks of the three sheep on a snow 
drift, followed them over the top for three 
miles and then lost the trail. Just as we 
were about to turn back, I spied three sheep 
(possibly the same ones), mere specks in 
the rocks far to the North. 

Shortly after our return to camp, the other 
members of the party came in, Hicks carry- 
ing a beautiful little snow-white lamb in his 
arms. After our joy and the excitement had 
somewhat subsided, he gave us the story: 


OR more than an hour after reaching the 
F watching station they could not locate 
the ewe that had lately been acting strangely. 
Suddenly she appeared from behind the rocks 
in the thickest of the crags about half a mile 
above timberline, and with her the lamb. 
The hunters started? at once and had good but 
steep climbing until they reached the crags. 


jrom 
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Even then, it would not have been so difficult 
had they been able to select the easiest route 
without fear of being seen by the ewe. but as 
it was they must keep in hiding. Separating 
some distance below the pair, they worked 
their way on either side and Hicks managed 
to creep unseen between the lamb and its 
mother. From behind a rock, hidden from 
the sight of the lamb, he allowed the ewe to 
see him and she took to the highest of the 
crags and was soon lost to view. 

The lamb was lying on a narrow rocky 
shelf, and when the hunters reached both 
ends they crawled toward each other on hands 
and Knees. On seeing its retreat cut off, the 
lamb jumped to its feet and ran toward one 
man, then toward the other, but they worked 
slowly, giving it time to recover before again 
advancing. When the distance between them 
was only a few feet the lamb ran into Billy's 
arms and was captured. It struggled vio- 
lently at first, but finding that it was not 
hurt, soon quieted and took its capture calmly. 

It proved to be a male and by the time it 
had reached camp had become much attached 
to Hicks, who had carried it the entire dis- 
tance. Even while Hicks was eating supper 
it showed much uneasiness while under the 
care of a strange keeper, but quickly became 
friends with everyone. Solitary confinement 
in the pen of poplar poles, that was quickly 
built, it would not tolerate. It kept bleating, 
attempted to jump out and ran about the in- 
closure, bumping its head against the poles. 

I saw that it would soon worry itself sick, 
so spread my blankets out in the pen and for 
three days and nights was little Billy’s con- 
stant attendant. During the day he frisked 
about like an ordinary lamb and took great 
delight in climbing over me. When I raised 
my knees he would mount to the top and 
stand gazing about. At night he snuggled 
close to my side and as he dozed his head 
sank lower and lower until it rested on my 
cheek and he fell asleep. A sudden gust of 
wind awoke him with a start and he was on 
his feet at once, but when I spoke he sniffed 
at my face and then lay down again. 


LOUDY. threatening weather for three 

days obscured the mountains. and Hicks 
and the Indians could not find the remainder 
of the sheep we had been watching, so we 
concluded they had become frightened and 
had left the country. 

Under the circumstances it was thought 
best to leave this section, return to the base 
camp and then pitch to the other side of the 
river and work the big mountain opposite 
camp, where we had seen several rams, the 
east slope of which should yield results. 

Jim had become so homesick as to be use- 


less, so I let him return to this wife and 
family. 

Possibly due to the excitement of being 
captured and transported several miles to 


camp, possibly to the artificial diet of weak- 
ened condensed milk, the lamb within half 
an hour after receiving its first meal showed 
symptoms of stomach trouble which gradually 
increased, despite doses of weak blackberry 
brandy administered, and he died just before 
we started on the return trip. 

Three days later we had moved the base 
camp to the east bank of Knik River, packed 
over the top of the mountain and located a 
temporary camp at timberline on the lower 
edge of a grassy slope half a mile from the 
crags. The camp was too close to the moun- 
tains for an extended view in either direc- 
tion, so early the next morning after break- 
fast we crossed the narrow valley and took 
a watching position. 

The glasses had hardly been focused when 
five sheep were seen about a mile away and 
shortly afterward twelve more came _ into 
view from behind a spur of rocks. Although 
they were all ewes, close scrutiny with two 
pairs of glasses for over an hour failed to re- 
veal any lambs. Shifting my glasses to the 
mountain side directly back of camp, I soon 
found a ewe and lamb in the midst of what 
seemed to be an impenetrable mass of cliffs 
the 


and crags near the very summit of 
mountain. 
No time was lost in starting the chase. 


We paused? at camp long enough to snatch a 
bite to eat and rid ourselves of superfluous 
clothing, and were about to start on, when 
the ewe tore up the mountain at breakneck 
speed, leaving the young one lying beside a 
rock. We felt sure she had not discovered 
us and after she had described a wide circle 
and had lain down by the lamb, we realized 
that she had been exercising. 


HE ascent to the crags was so steep that 
in many places we had to use both hands 
and feet. On gaining the crags I exchanged 
my shoes for soft bottom moccasins. which 
are far better fitted for rock climbing in dry 
weather. 
Noted as Indians are for being ; 
hunters. my men invariably selected the eas!- 
est course, regardless of whether it exposed 
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them to the sheep’s view, so I ordered them 
to the rear and gave Hicks the lead. The 
climbing was hard—all crag climbing is—but 
it is astonishing how one can, after a little 
prospecting, find a way around what at first 
seemed to be an impassable crag or cliff. 
There were moments of peril while crawling 
along a narrow ledge or working past a jet- 
ting point of rocks where the footing was 
questionable and the reaches long. By obey- 
ing the commandments of alpine scaling 
«which every scout should bear in mind) 
“keep your eyes above you” and “ divide 
your Weight evenly between a footing and 
hand hold,’ so that should one give way, the 
added strain will not too quickly be thrown 
upon the other, we slowly worked ahead, but 
it was no place for a man with a giddy 
brain. 

When near the spot where we had last seen 
the sheep, we halted and I stayed with the 
Indians while Hicks reconnoitered. On _ re- 
turning he reported that there was a ewe in 
the rocks three hundred yards above, but 
not the one we were after. We went on, 
under the protection of the crags, to within 
a hundred yards of the sheep, when a lamb 
was discovered lying by its mother’s side. 

Hiddgen from view, we watched the pair for 
half an hour. The mother refused to leave 
the little one for some time, but finally wan- 
dered away. and when she had reached a po 
sition beyond the lamb's sight, Hicks allowed 
her to see him and away she went through 
the crags and quickly disappeared. 

A little maneuvering. and the lamb was 
surrounded, so we began to slowly close in on 
him. As we came into sight he glanced back 
and forth at us from his comfortable little 
bed at the foot of a cliff that blocked his 
retreat from behind. Nearer and nearer we 
drew, still he showed no signs of fear, and 
then the ridiculousness of the situation 
dawned on me, Here we were within fifteen 
feet of an animal that both hunters and In 
dians had sworn it was impossible to catch 
because of its wariness and agility, yet it had 
not moved. Nor did it move, other than to 
turn its head from side to side, until I had 
picked it up and Hicks was in the act of 
tying its four feet beneath it with a hand 
kerchief, when it struggled for a few seconds. 

The ewe and lamb that were our first ob- 
jective had seen us and made off over the 
mountain, the mother stopping frequently to 
allow her offspring to catch up. While T had 
little hope of their success, I sent Andrew 
and Billy after them, while Hicks and I took 
the lamb to camp. 


Ti. cut a flour sack in half, ripped a hole 
W in the side and tied the ends of a stout 
cord to the upper corners of the sack. Plac 
ing the lamb in the sack, its head protruding 
through the hole, we brought the sides of the 
sack over its back and pinned them together 


Dey Ain’t 


(Continued 


seared he hair jes yank’ at de roots, an’ 
when de wint go ‘* Oo-00-00-0-0, an’ de owl 
co, * Whut-whoo-o-o-0 !" an’ de rain-doves go, 
*You-you-o-0-0!” he jes treble’ an’ shake’. 
An’ byme-by he come’ to de cemuntary whut 
betwixt an’ between, an’ he shore is mighty 
skeered, ‘ea’se dey is a whole comp’ny of 
ghostes lined up along de road, an’ he ‘low 
he ain't gwine spind no more time palaverin’ 
wid ghostes. So he step’ offen de road fo’ 
to go round erbout, an’ he step’ on a _ pine- 
stump whut lay right dar. 

“Git offen my chest!" say’ a big voice all 
en a suddent, ‘case dat stump am been se- 
lected by de captain ob de ghostes for to be 
he chest, ’ca’se he ain’t got no chest betwixt 
he shoulders an’ he legs. An’ li'l’ black Mose 
he hop offen dat stump right peart. Yes, sah ; 
right peart 

“"Scuse me! ‘’Secuse me!” dat li'l’ black 
Mose beg’ an’ pleed, an’ de ghostes ain't know 
whuther to eat him all up or not, ‘ca’se he 
step on de boss ghostes’s chest dat a-way. 
But byme-by they ‘low they let him go ‘ca’se 
dat was an accident, an’ de captain ghost he 


say’, * Mose, you Mose, Ah gwine let you off 
dis time, *ca’se you ain't nuffin’ but a misabul 
lil’ tremblin’ nigger; but Ah want you should 
reniimimber one thing mos’ particular’.” 


*Ya-yas, sah,” say’ dat li'l’ black boy; 
“Alli remimber. What is dat Ah got to re- 
mimber ?” 

De captain ghost he swell up, an’ he swell 
up, twell he as big as a house, an’ he say’ 
in a voice whut shake’ de ground: 

Dey ain't no ghosts.” 

So li’ black Mose he bound to remimber 
dat, an’ he rise’ up an’ mek’ a bow, an’ he 
proceed’ toward home right libely. He do, 
indeed. 


N’ he gwine along jes as fast as he kin’ 

whin he come’ to de aidge ob de buryin’ 
ground whut on de hill, an’ right dar he 
bound to stop, ‘ea’se de kentry round about 
am so populate’ he ain't able to go frough. 
Yas, sah, seem’ like all de ghostes in de world 
havin’ de conferince right dar. Seem’ like all 
de ghosteses whut yever was am havin’ a con- 


No Ghosts 
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with safety pins, and took turns carrying 
the lamb swung about our neck. 

On the slope at the foot of the crags, 
while I was in the act of photographing 
Hicks and the lamb, an eagle swooped down 
within ten feet of Hicks’ head, then turned 
gracefully, shot upward and winged his way 
along the mountain side without pausing. 
While capturing sheep in Colorado I saw an 
eagle attempt to capture a lamb in like man- 
ner, and had we not frightened it away by 
shooting, it might have been successful. 

We took ‘our time, fearing to excite the 
lamb. On nearing camp, I saw Billy tearing 
down the mountain slope at breakneck speed. 
With the glasses I @iscovered that he was 
earrying a lamb. Andrew was in camp when 
we arrived and shortly Billy came in. The 
worthless Andrew, as soon as he had left us. 
returned to camp by a circuitous route and 
left Billy to continue the pursuit of the sheep 
alone, After an exciting chase, he managed 
to corner the lamb in the rocks and to cap 
ture it. It was so exhausted from rough 
handling that it immediately lay down and 
slept soundly for two hours. 

The mosquitoes were so bad that I made 
a netting for our captives, and after sleeping 
with them that night, Andrew and I left for 
the river camp, while Hicks and Billy re 
mained to continue the hunt. The lamb that 
we Had captured showed a remarkable in 
crease in strength and growth from the day 
before, but the one Billy had caught devel 
oped stomach trouble before receiving its first 
meal of Nestle’s Food, which we decided to 
try. 

They gave us no trouble on the journey 
We took it easy, stopping at intervals and 
taking them out of the carrying sacks, al 
lowed them to stretch their legs. Like the 
first lamb we had captured, they became in 
teresting pets. At camp, I made a portable 
wire inclosure and at night placed them in 
the tent and covered them with mosquito net- 
ting. Billy’s lamb became weaker and weaker 
from day to day and we saw that it could 
not be saved. 

Hicks and Andrew returned the third day. 
They had seen one lamb that managed to 
evade them. That night the strong lamb was 
taken sick with the usual disorder, and de 
spite all we could do, both lambs died be 
tween five and six o'clock the following morn 
ing. 

Discouraged and convinced that we could 
not rear lambs on the articial food at hand, 
we packed up and started back. 

On the way out T bought from the natives 
a black and a brown bear cub. The latter 
has grown to enormous size. By reading the 
label on the front of the bear dens at the 
New York Zoological Park in the Bronx, he 
can easily be identificd by any scout who 
wishes to make his acquaintance. 


TO 


vintion on dat spot. An dat li'l’ black Mose 
so skeered he jes fall’ down on e’ old log 
whut dar an’ screech’ an’ moan! An’ all on 
a suddent de log up and spoke to li'l’ Mose: 

“Get offen me! Get offen me!” yell’ dat 
log. 

So li'l black Mose he git’ offen dat log, an’ 
no mistake. 

An’ soon as he git’ offen de log, de log up 
rise, an’ li'l’ black Mose he see’ dat dat log 
am de king ob all de ghostes. An’ whin de 
king uprise, all de congregation crowd round 
lil black Mose, an’ dey am about leben 
millium an’ a few lift over. Yes, sah: dat de 
reg’lar annyul Hallowe'en convintion whut 
lit black Mose interrup’. Right dar am all 
de sperits in de world, an’ all de ghouls in 
de world. An’ whin dey see li'l’ black Mose. 
dey all gnash de teef an’ grin’ ‘ca’se it gettin’ 
erlong toward dey-all’s lunchtime. So de 
king, whut he name old Skull-an’-Bones, he 
step’ on top ob li'l’ Mose’s head, an’ he say’: 

“Gin'Tmin, de convintion will come to 
order. De sicretary please not’ who is pris 
int. De firs’ business whut come’ before de 
convintion am: whut we gwine do to a lil 
black boy whut stip’ on de king an’ maul’ all 
ober de king an’ treat de king dat disde 
spictful’.”’ 

An’ l/l black Mose jes moan’ an’ sob’: 

“"Scuse me! ‘Scuse me, Mistah King! Ah 
ain't mean no harm at all.” 

But nobody ain't pay no attintion to him 
at all, ‘ca’se yevery one lookin’ at a mon 
strous big ha’nt whut name Bloody Bones, 
whut rose up an’ spoke, 

“Your Honor, Mistah King, an’ gin'l’min 
an’ ladies.” he say’, “dis am a right bad case 
ob lazy majesty, ’ca’se de gwine wander round 
at night an’ stip on de king of ghostes, it 
ain't no time for to palaver, it ain’t no time 
for to prevaricate, it ain't no time for to 
cogitate, it ain’t no time do nuffin’ but tell 
de truth, an’ de whole truth, an’ nuffin’ but 
de truth.” 


N’ all dem ghostes sicond de motion, an’ 


day canfabulate out loud erbout it, an’ de 


noise svun’ like de rain-doves goin’, ‘* Qo-oo-0- 





Keep your legs warm and dry; espe- Puttee 
cially suitable for Hiking, Skating, 
Cycling. Hlunting, Trapping, and all 
other outdoor sports, 
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The children love 
Wrigley’s—and it’s 
good for them. 


Made under conditions of 
absolute cleanliness and 
brought to them in Wrigley’s 
sealed sanitary package. 


Satisfies the craving for 
sweets, aids digestion, sweet- 
ens breath. allays thirst and 
helps keep teeth clean. 


Costs little. benefits much. 
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JOCKHARTPUT TEE, 


Spirals are Regulation! 
NOTE: Spec. Reg. No. 42 U. S. A. 


The Rudolph 
Spiral Puttee 


Serviceable 
—— The 
Comfortable For All 
The | Genuine 
Ideal Puttee for || a 
Boy Scouts | Spiral Military 
They add snap and 
distinctiveness to | All Wool and 
| 


the uniform. 
Sport Wear 
Made in 


| ; 
MADE ESPECIALLY FOR || yc a Any Climate 
BOYS — 





Smart—Comfortable—Efficient ; 
| The thing to wear when roughing it 
| **Regular’’—Men’s **Scout’’—Boy’s 


All Wool—Color, Olive Drab 
with silk overcast edges. 


nearest 


Price Sor equiggion ; our troop and name of | At Supply Dept. B. S. of A. or write us for nearest 
dealer on re juest. Dealer. 
M. RUDOLPH LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, Inc. 
4 | 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Chicago, Ill. Mfrs. to the Government, Military Schools, and 
Boys’ Organizations 




















Dad and the boys 
off for a day’s sport on 


The Johnson Motor Wheel 


The only two-cylinder motor 

in the world to drive a bicycle 
Replace the rear wheel of your bicycle with the 
Johnson Twin, and you will have a Two-Cylinder 
Motor Bike that will take you where you want to 
go when you want to go. 150 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline or 60 miles for 10 cents, with a speed 
range of 6 to 35 miles per hour. It consists of 
flat twin-cylinder motor, extra strong rear wheel 
with 2-inch motorcycle fabric tire, patented shock 
absorbing driving sprocket, magneto and electric 
light generator. Write for booklet. 


ISS «SS THEJOHNSON MOTOR WHEEL CO. 


Johnson Motor 
910 E. Sample Street 


Wheel, $97.50 
Johnson Motor 
Bike, $140.00 


F.O.B. Factory 
Plus War Tax 









South Bend, Indiana 






































Boys, Get This Real Electric 
Auto Light For Your Bike 


No more fussing with oil and 
matches—no bother—nothing to 
get out of order. Just a snap of 
the switch and Delta gives you 
a strong white electric light 
hundreds of feet ahead. Any boy can put it on quickly and without 
tools. Equipped with wing nuts. Moisture proof switch, located on 
batterv Uses’an ordinary No. 6 dry battery. Directions with 
each lamp. Get more fun out of your bike with this fine big electric 
Get one now and ride at night. 


case. 


light. 


Model 27 single cell. Sent complete postpaid for 


$2.40. Order from your nearest dealer or send direct 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 
Worid’s Standard batteries and electric lamps for hand use, bicycles, boats and buggies 


Times Sq.: San Francisco, Rialto 


Winnipeg 


Branches: New York, Times Bidg., 
Building, 


























o-o!” an’ de owls goin’, “ Whut-whoo-o-0-o ! 
an’ de wind goin’, _ You-you 0-0-0!" So dat 
risolution am passed unanermons, an’ no mis- 
take. 

So de king ob de ghosts, whut name old 
Skull-an’-Bones, he place’ he hand on de head 
ob li'l’ black Mose, an’ he hand feel like a 
wet rag, an’ he say’: 

“Dey ain’t no ghosts.” 

An’ one ob de hairs whut on de 
li'l’ black Mose turn’ wiltite. 

An’ de monstrous big ha’nt whut he name 
Bloody Bones he lay he hand on de head ob 
li'l’ black Mose, and he hand feel like a toad- 
stool in de cool ob de day, an’ he say’ 

“Dey ain't no ghosts.” 

An’ anudder ob de hairs whut on de 
ob li'l’ black Mose turn white. 

An’ a heejus sperit whut he name Moldy 
Pa'm place he hand on de head ob li'l’ black 
Mose, an he hand feel like ye yunner side ob 
a lizard, an’ he say’: 

“Dey ain’t no ghosts.’ 


head ob 


head 


’ 


An’ anudder ob de hairs whut on de head 
ob li’? black Mose turn’ white as snow. 

An’ a perticklar band-up hobgoblin he put’ 
he hand on de head ob li'l’ black Mose, an’ 


he mek’ dat same remark, and dat whole con- 
vintion ob ghostes an’ spicters an’ ha‘nts an’ 
yiver-thing, which am more ‘n a millium, pass 


by so quick dey-all’s hands feel lak de wind 
whut blow outen de cellar whin de day am 
hot, an’ dey-all say, ‘* Dey ain’t no ghosts.” 
Yas, sah, dey-all say dem wo'ds so fas’ it 
soun like de wind whin it moan frouch de 


whut behind de cider-priss. 
An’ yivery hair whut on lil’ black Mose’s 
head turn’ white. Dat whut happen whin a 
lil’ black boy gwine meet a ghost convintion 
dat a-way. Dat’s so he ain't gwine fergit to 
remimber dey ain’t no "Ca’se ef a 
li'l’ black boy gwine imaginate dey is ghostes, 
he gwine be skeered in de dark. An’ dat a 
foolish thing for to imaginate. 


turkentine-trees 


ghosts. 


O prisintly all de ghostes am whiff away, 
like de fog outen de holler whin de wind 
blow’ on it, an’ li'l’ black Mose he ain’ see 
ca’se for to remain in dat locality no longer. He 
rotch’ down, an’ he raise’ up de pumpkin, an’ 
he perambulate’ right quick to he ma’s shack, 
an’ he lift up de latch, an’ he open’ de do’, an’ 
he yenter’ in. An’ he say’: 

**Yere’s de pumpkin.” 

An’ he ma an’ he pa, an’ Sally Ann, whut 
live up de road, an’ Mistah Sally Ann, whut 
her husban’, an’ Zack Badget, an’ de school- 
teacher whut board at Une’-Silas Digg’s 
house, an’ all de powerful lot of folks whut 
come to de doin’s, dey all scrooged back in 
de cornder ob de shack, ’ca’se Zack Badget he 
been done tell a ghost-tale, an’ de rain-doves 
gwine “ Ooo-00-a-a-a!” an’ de owls am gwine, 
“ Whut-whoo-o-0-0!” and de wind it gwine, 
*You-you-o-0-01” an’  _yiver-body powerful 
skeered. ‘’Ca’se li'l’ black Mose he come a- 
fumblin’ an’ a-rattlin’ at de do’ jes whin dat 
ghost-tale mos’ skeery, an’ yiver’body gwine 


imaginate dat de ghost a-fumblin’ an’ a- 
rattlin’ at de do’. Yas, sah. So li'l’ black 
Mose he turn he white head, an’ he look’ 


roun’ an’ peer roun’, an’ he say’: 

“Whut you all skeered fo’?” 

’Ca’se ef anybody skeered, he want’ to be 
skeered, too. Dat’s natural. But de school- 
teacher, whut live at Unc’ Silas Digg’s house, 
she say’: 

“Fo’ de lan’s sake, we fought you was a 
ghost!” 

So li’l’ black Mose he sort ob sniff an’ he 
sort Ob sneer, an’ he ’low’: 

“Hugh! dey ain’t no ghosts.” 


Den he ma she powerful took back dat li'l’ | 


black Mose he gwine be so upotish an’ con- 
trydict folks whut know ’rifmeticks an’ alge- 
bricks an’ gin’ral countin’ widout fingers, like 
de school-teacher whut board at Une’ Silas 
Diggs’s house knows, an’ she say’: 

“Huh! whut you know "bout ghosts, anner 
way?” 

An’ li'l’ black Mose he jes kinder stan’ on 
one foot, an’ he jes kinder suck’ he thumb, 
an’ he jes kinder ‘low’: 


BOYS’ LIFE 


**T don’ know nuffin’ erbout ghosts, ’ca’se 
dey ain't no ghosts.” 

So he pa gwine whop him fo’ tellin’ a fib 
‘bout dey ain’t no ghosts whin yiver'body 
know’ dey is ghosts; but de school-teacher, 
whut board at Une’ Silas Diggs’s house, she 
tek note de hair ob li'l’ black Mose’s: head am 
plumb white, an’ she tek note li'l’ black Mose’s 
face am de color ob wood-ash, so she jes 
retch’ one arm round dat li'l’ black boy, an’ 
she jes snuggle’ him up, an’ she say’: 

‘““Iloney lamb, don’t you be skeered; ain’ 
nobody gwine hurt you. How you know dey 
ain't no ghosts?” 


* li'l’ black Mose he kinder lean’ up 
y ’g’inst de school-teacher whut board at 
Une’ Silas Diggs’s house, an’ he ‘low’: 

* *Ca‘se—'ca'se—'ea’se_ I met de cap'n 
ghost, an’ I met de gin’ral ghost, an’ I met de 
king ghost, an’ I met all de ghostes whut 


yiver was in de whole worl’, an’ yivery ghost 
say’ de same thing: ‘Dey ain't no ghosts.’ 
An’ if he cap’n ghost an’ de gin’ral ghost an’ 
de king ghost an’ all de ghostes in de whole 
worl’ don’ know ef dar am ghostes, who 
does?” 

“Das right; das right, 
de school-teacher, An’ say’: “I been 
s’picious dey ain’ no ghostes dis long whiles, 
an’ now I know. Ef all de ghostes say dey 
ain’ no ghosts, dey ain’ no ghosts.” 

So yiver’body ’low’ dat o cep’ Zack Badget, 
whut tellin’ de ghost-tale, an’ he’ ain’ 
gwine say ‘““Yis”’ an’ he ain’ gwine say ‘‘ No,” 
‘ca’se he right sweet on de _ school-teacher;: 
but he know right well he done seen plinty 
ghostes in he day. So he boun’ to be sure 
fust. So he say’ to li'l’ black Mose: 

“'Tain’ likely you met up wid a monstrous 


honey lamb,” say’ 


she 


been 


big ha’nt whut live’ down de lane whut he 
name Bloody Bones?” 

“Yas,” say li'l’ black Mose, “I done met 
up wid him.” 

“ An’ did old Bloody Bones done tol’ you 


dey ain’ no ghosts?” say Zack Badget, 

“Yar,” say’ li'l’ black Mose, “ he done tell 
me perzactly dat.” 

“Well, if he tol’ you dey ain’ no ghosts,” 
say’ Zack Badget, “I got to ’low dey ain't no 
ghosts, ca’se he ain't gwine tell no lie erbout 
it. I know dat Bloody Bones ghost sence I 
was a piccaninny, an’ I done met up wif him 
a powerful lot o’ times, an’ he ain’t gwine 
tell no lie erbout it. Ef dat perticklar ghost 
say’ dey ain’t no ghosts, dey ain't no ghosts.” 

So yiver’body say’: 

**Das right; dey ain’t no ghosts.” 

An’ dat mek li'l’ black Mose feel mighty 
good, ’ca’se he ain’ lek ghostes. He reckon’ 
he gwine be a heap mo’ comfortable in he 
mind sence he know’ dey ain’t no ghosts, an’ 
he reckon’ he ain’ gwine be skeered of nuffin’ 
never no more. He ain't gwine min’ de dark, 
an’ he ain’t gwine min’ de rain-doves whut go, 
** Oo00-00-0-0-0 F”? an’ he ain’ gwine min’ de 
owls whut go, “* Who-who-o-0-0!” an’ he ain’ 
gwine min’ de wind whut go, “ You-you-o- 
o-o!” nor nuffin, nohow. He gwine be brave 
as a lion, sence he know’ fo’ sure den ain’ no 
ghosts. So prisintly he ma say’: 

“Well, time fo’ a li'l’ black boy whut he 
name is Mose to be gwine up de ladder to de 
loft to bed.” 

An’ li'l’ black Mose he ’low’ he gwine wait 
a bit. He ‘low’ he gwine jes wait a li'l’ bit. 
He ’low’ he gwine be no trouble at all ef he 
jes been let wait twell he ma she gwine up de 
ladder to de loft to bed, too. So he ma she 
say’: 

“Git erlong wid yo’! Whut you skeered 
ob whin dey ain’t no ghosts?” 

An’ li'l’ black Mose he scrooge’, an’ he 
twist’, an’ he pucker up he mouf, an’ he rub 
he eyes, an’ prisintly he say’ right low: 

“T ain't skeered ob ghosts whut am, ’ca‘se 
dey ain’t no ghosts.” 

“ Den what am yo’ skeered ob?” ask he ma. 

“ Nuffin’,” say de li'l’ black boy whut he 
name is Mose; “but I jes feel kinder oneasy 
‘bout de ghosts whut ain’t.” 

Jes lak white folks! Jes lak white folks! 


The Thunder Beast 


(Continued from page 8) 


HE fact that they were not, seemed worse 
to Ted than if they had been living rep- 


tiles. Forgetting the knife dangling from his 
fingers, he stood paralyzed with bewildered 
horror until he was roused by a cry from 


Ford, who dropped on his knees and began 
tearing at the green things with his hands. 
These seemed to resist as if they were made 
of some tough, rubberlike substance. Then 
one broke suddenly and from the severed end 
some drops of blood began to drip. 

“Your knife!” cried Patterson sharply. 
“ Quick!” 

Ted passed it swiftly to him and with a 
slash he severed the other tubes, and together 
they dragged the unconscious man away from 
the plant. Even now the cut ends of those 
green tubes clung to his neck like suckers 
and were removed with difficulty. When they 
finally came away they left a series of small 
round punctures on the skin from which the 
blood oozed slowly. 

A bandage was speedily improvised, water 





dashed in Nelson’s face, and presently his 
eyes opened. For a space he lay there dazed- 
ly. Then he lifted one hand inquiringly to 
his throat. 
“You'll be 
sured Ford. 
“ What—happened?” 
*atterson hesitated a 
the—Death Plant,” he explained slowly at 
length, “It’s a hateful thing, Sten—a reg 
ular plant vampire, The perfume overpowers 
one evidently, and then those beastly tubers 
fasten on the flesh and—and suck the blood.” 
Nelson was silent for a moment. “I re- 
member the scent,” he murmured reflectively, 
“and seeing that gorgeous blossom. Then 
everything began to whirl around and—and 
I went out.” He struggled up on one 2lbow 
and stared eagerly across the glade. “ But 
where——” 
“Ted cut it off and threw it away,” ex- 
plained Ford. “Good thing, too! We were 
both of us about done for,” 


all right in a minute,” reas- 


moment. “It was 
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IE look of disappointment which came 
into Nelson’s face made Ted stare at him 
ju aimazement, is 

“7 suppose it couldn't be helped,’ mur- 
mured the botanist with a touch of regret. 
“Fortunately the root is still uninjured and 
we can take that back with us.” 

But this was too much for even Ford. “ We 
can’t now at any rate,” he said hastily. 
“We're in a rotten fix, Sten, and we'll have 
to get back to camp as quickly as possible. 
The men are scared to death and likely to 
polt at any minute.” 

In a few words he explained the situation 
di- 


and Nelson's attention was effectually 
verted. With an effort he got on his feet and 
after a little experimenting decided that by 


going slowly he could manage the walk back 
to camp. But before they started he insisted 
on inspecting the Death Plant. 

They approached it cautiously. The slen- 
der pale green tubes were still visible thrust- 


ing forth from beneath the broad, red- 
splashed, fleshy leaves. It was plain now 
that these were part of the plant itself, grow- 
ing out of the main stem just above the 
ground. Investigating with a branch, Ted 
happened to touch one of the severed ends 


and the thing stirred feebly, curving upward 
slightly and stretching out. 

“Ugh!” grunted the boy with disgust. 
“Let's get away from the beastly thing.” 

Then his foot crunched something on the 
ground which proved to be the skeleton of 
some small jungle beast, ‘There were several 
lying around the base of the plant and one 
larger skull which might have been that of a 
half-grown chimpanzee, 

“You're right, Ford,” said Nelson thought- 
fully they turned away. ‘ The perfume 
stupefies and those suckers do the rest. 
There’s never been anything like it ever 
heard of, unless you except that legend of 
the devil tree of the South American jungles. 
It’s harmless now, and if we ean only dig up 
the root to-morrow and get it back to civili- 
zation it may live.” 

Ted sniffed scornfully. ‘ You’d have to 
grow it in an ait-tight glass house, water it 
with a hose and feed it on live rats or guinea 
pigs,” he remarked in a ribald tone. 


as 


ELSON paid no attention to his scoffing. 
iN In fact his interest in the plant quickly 
gave place to the graver difficulty which con- 
fronted them. When they finally reached 
camp they found the natives in a state of 
unrest bordering on panic. They were deter- 
mined not to advance a step and no argu- 
ments either of the men could bring up moved 
them in the slightest. It was only by prom- 
ising to turn westward the first thing in the 
morning that they could even be induced to 
spend the night here, and Nelson was not 
certain they could count on that much, 

“They are like a herd of Cape Buffalo be- 
fore a storm—ready to stampede at any- 
thing,” he remarked as they sat eating a be- 
lated supper around the fire. ‘“ I wish——” 

He paused, his forehead wrinkled thought- 


fully. The swift, tropic darkness had fallen 
and all about them lay impenetrable black- 
ness, broken only by the cheerful flicker of 


the two fires and the luminous starlight glow 
overhead. Patterson moved restlessly. 

“What do you think of it all, Sten? 

Nelson looked at him steadily for a moment. 

“T do not know just what to think,” he 
answered presently in his low, pleasant voice 
which held just the faintest touch of foreign 
intonation. ‘‘ You know your Latin, perhaps? 
Wasn’t it Herodotus who wrote “ Exe Africa 
semper aliquid novi?’ How true that is. 
Out of Africa comes always something new. 
We have found it so to-day, eh? Whoever 
could imagine a thing in nature like that pur- 
ple vampire? And I’ve had other strange ex- 
periences in the past. It is practically an un- 
known country, brushed merely by the fringe 
of civilization. Almost anything might lie 
hidden in its vast depths—even a survival of 
prehistoric-———” 

“Ah!” interrupted Patterson, 





straighten- 


ing suddenly. ‘“ You thought of that, too?” 

“ Naturally. Imboza’s description, even 
lacking as it was in detail, quite fits the 
Brontosaurus, one of those monsters that 


flourished in the Eocene age. Why, the very 


hame translated means——” 


NUE words clipped off an@ Nelson stif- 
fened suddenly, his head turned, listening. 


From somewhere in the jungle depths there 
came a strange, uncanny, awful sound, shat- 


tering the stillness of the night. It started 
low, an eerie whistle rising crescendo, gath- 
ering strength and volume till it became a 
thunderous, bellowing roar that chilled the 
blood and lifted the hair of the three who 
sat as if paralyzed around the fire. Then it 


ceased abruptly and for a single, awesome 
second deathly, terror-stricken silence lay 
over the encampment like a pall. 

It was broken by a _ series of piercing 
shrieks and smitten wailings from the blacks. 
In an instant a score of wild figures came 
leaping, crashing across the clearing, sil-~ 


houetted against the glow of the further fire. 
In the lead was the headman, Imboza, his air 
of native dignity gone, his face distorted with 
fear. Close at his heels raced old Losaka, 
eyes popping, and mop of grizzled hair stand- 
ing out from his head like a mass of gray 
twisted wires. 





“The Thunder Beast!” cried Imboza, with- 
out pausing. “ He come! Lass fly quickly!” 

In a thrice the whole mad throng had 
padded past and vanished leaving the leaders 
to stare white-faced, irresolute at one an- 
other. For an instant no one spoke. Then 
Nelson moistened his lips, 

“The -guns!” he whispered, 
toward their tent. 

The others darted after him and 
fumbled frantically in the darkness 
weapons. As they emerged, Nelson and Pat- 
terson with high-power Mausers and Ted 
earrying a ten gauge shot gun and his re- 
volver, they were aware of an ominous crash- 
ing in the forest to the east of camp. 

Two of them, at least, knew the sound 
made by a bull elephant plunging through 
the jungle and carrying everything before 
him. It was this sound, but multiplied ten- 
fold, which smote now on their dazed senses. 
And it was coming rapidly nearer, Already 
they could hear the distinct crash of falling 
trees and the spongy earth seemed curiously 
to vibrate as beneath some gigantic tread 
Nelson’s glittering eyes swept the clearing. 

“ Which way?” he muttered. “ We might 
run straight under his feet. sesides, we 
can’t make any sort of speed through that 
tangle——” 


Ted gave a sharp, suppressed cry. 


whirling 


all three 
for their 


“ The 


path! The one you made this afternoon! 
That leads north.” 
“Good boy,” murmured the Dane. “It’s 


no good trying to shoot it in the dark; we've 
got to run.” 

He darted toward the 
clearing, the others at his heels. 
last, and he had scarcely left the 
firelight when again that awful, 
roar smote suddenly on his senses with a 
deadly, deafening volume that was like an 
actual physical shock. A cry of sheer terror 
rose to his lips, but he choked it back and 
fled after the others. He had almost reached 
the beginning of the jungle path when one 
foot caught and he.fell headlong, 

The roaring ceased, but back of him the 
crashing undergrowth sounded horribly near., 
Scrambling to his feet, he cast a terror 
stricken glance over one shoulder, and of a 
sudden his blood seemed turned to ice, 

The fire kindled by the blacks gleamed 
brightly across the clearing, illumining the 
trees and undergrowth just beyond their little 
camp. But as Ted looked, that screen of 
jungle growth was torn suddenly aside. Trees 
fell, bushes vanished and a towering, shad- 
owy shape—immense, black, horrible— 
plunged into sight. Vague outlines he caught 
of something incredibly huge—something that 
seemed to hover smotheringly over the little 
clearing like an enormous, collapsing balloon 
of black rubber. 

An instant later the fire was blotted out. 

(To be continued.) 
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The World ’Round 


(Concluded from page 36) 





tained if there was any thought for athletic 
prowess. Muscles and brawn, they said, be- 
longed to the peasant, and the gentleman of 
culture should show his good breeding by 
a scholarly pallor, stooped shoulders, and a 
general unhealthy appearance. This attitude 
toward physical development and the care of 
individual health persisted for centuries, and 
it has been only within the last few decades 
that interest has been vouchsafed in sports. 
With the introduction of new educational 
methods and the entrance of Occidental the- 
ories into the Orient, athletics once more 
came into their own and the Chinese student 
tucked up his cue and his dignity and went 
in for pole-vaulting and hurdling. 

At the same time the Chinese public began 
to see a connection that has been emphasized 
in the Scout Movement between athletic and 
civic sportsmanship. The feeling of fellow- 
ship among boys who have played on a hockey 
team together was seen to be a valuable fac- 
tor in creating civie esprit de corps when 
these boys took their place in political life. 
And the western idea that a nation’s 
nomic progress depends largely on the healthy 
minds and bodies of its citizens, began to as- 
sume a significance in the public’s eye. Mis- 
sionaries found little difficulty in winning 
subscriptions for athletic fields for the schools 
and the Boy Scout movement made its début 
with none of the opposition that it might 
have met had not the reviving interest in 
sports and public health paved the way. 

Kiangsu has a strong branch of the scouts, 


eco- 


numbering about 2,800 members, all enthu- 
siastic for all the organization stands for, 


Foreign representatives of the Interchurch 
World Movement say that in few places has 
the organization the opportunity for service 
that it has there. China has been slow to 
recognize her international obligations, and 
this brotherhood of boys of all nations is 
bound to provide an avenue of approach for 
other modern ideas, that will result in the 
developing of the nation’s moral, mental and 
economic potentialities. And if young China 
faithfully lives up to the Scout oath there is 
every promise that China will have a glorious 
To-morrow, 





to camp and grub. 














Rea. bicycling days again! The 
open road —swift, smooth flight— 
rushing air—tingling pulse—flying 
heels—glistening wheels! 


A bicycle is the healthiest, most con- 
venient and most economical form of 
transportation ever devised. Think 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Swift, Smooth Flight! “Gx 
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We backtbis Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


what it would mean to that boy—and 
to you. In quality, design and work- 
manship! Dayton Bicycles have led 
for 25 years. Ride a bicycle—ride a 
Dayton. Write today for your deal- 
er’s name and catalog No. 42 show- 
ing 8 fine, new 1920 Dayton Models 
for men, women, boys and girls. 








"Ride a Bicycle” _ SF 


“Taylor Compasses 


Wing tie nit you’re fishing or gunning or tramp- 





ing the hills with a camera, you need a Taylor 
Compass to guide you on theshortest way back 
Nine different styles—from $1.50 


to $5.00. If your dealer cannot supply you, remit di- 


rect to us. Prices inthe Far West and Canada higher 


“The Compass—The Guidepost of the 
World” is an interesting booklet. 
Sent for ten cents in stamps. 


ae 5m — 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 


There's a Tycosor JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose — 





Muff-Proof 
Your Glove 


Rub 3-in-One Oil well into 
the spot where the ball hits 
Then the ball will stick, and 

you can make allkinds of one 
handed”? catches. 


. 
3-in-One 
also keeps a glove from getting 
stiff and preserves the leather. If 
rubbed on the stitches of a baseball 
it makes them stronger and last 
. longer, 
FREE—A sample of 3-in-One. 
Write for it now to 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165ELM-Bdwy. New York 
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: EGULAR fellows ride Columbias. You e ~t 4 ny 
R see ‘em ¢ where the wide- ¥ oS 
pen werld is fore them, where ; ns 
i there’s lots of ¢ and trees—where é 
the fish bite and the roads way ahead - 
ire inviting a the breeze and sun 
: put on a healthy tan! : 
s Riding a Columbi that’s the bicycle your daddy : 
knows all about, boy!—puts you in touch ¥ 
with those outdoor places you hanker for, these ae 
tf Jun-journeys that make you husky and fit ‘or 2 
anything, any time i; 
Your dealer will be mighty happy to tell you all i . 
4 about the 1920 Columbias—their strong bvild 4 
: yet lightness of weight, their fine construct’on a 
: and the unusual equipment, finish, and riding i; 
Ry ease they give 
} See your dealer toda pick out the model you want 
‘3 and get out in the open for the best sport and 
+3 the most fun you ever had 
Write for 1920 Columbia Catalog—models 
for everybody at most reasonable prices 
*} WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 


39 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 

















March!! 


You bet! 


Eyes Right. 


Wrong Command? 


DRILL PROBLEMS 








how to OBEY command 




















You may know 
. ‘ re when in the ranks, but should vu i 
THIS IS THE LIFE ween 8 Oe ae was Treen yon 
: To camp in the one l fish, learn surely would commit a blunder simi ir 
secrets of wooderaft;: that’s the way to to this unles you own ; =e 
V «vl und 1 : PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIVE SYST 
You can make sure of the greatest enjoyment RU-KE consists of a set of 50 card 
m ¥ camp if you ‘ I each giving drill ituation carefu 
prepared by ar arm oftic t YT 
Tr 7 oe command z ind 
TENTS planation l printed 
and on the b 
. r _ RU-KE combine pleasur truction 
CAMP EQUIPMENT manprectcal sombisading expert 
Vnicen cannot » obtaines ‘ \ r 
Our ogue I p camper’s guide. Contains lots of other useful information. 
Ser t s fre Officially endorsed by National Boy Scout 
Headquarter 
Ask for catalogue 616 Prepare yourself for advancement. 
Order to-day from National Boy Scout 
Tent og for eighty _yeare R. FE. STRUSE 
130 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ills. 119 West 129th St. New York City 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Down The River of Mystery 


(Continued 


poles ready.” Already the boat was shooting 
ahead at a much faster pace and the pressure 
of the wild water made its boards creak and 
groan, 

“Jee-rusalem ! cried Unele 
are we comin’ to?” He had 
of great boulders in the path of 
and of leaping spray 

“Retter make for the 
er. “We can't get through 

“We're going to try to 
turned Quantrell firmly. 
chances. If you want to get 
have to swim.” 

i Suddenly the boat 
d forward faster 
and hissing of 
ind spray 

Quantrell sprang 
pole in hand, just in 
‘crashing into a huge 

boat was plunging and 
and wave-splashed boulders 
the water in all directions. 

“We can't get through!” 
“We'll be smashed to pieces 
ute.” 


Ezra. “What 
caught sight 
the stream, 
shore,” urged Brash- 
there.” 

get through,” re- 
“We'll take our 
to shore you'll 


a lureh, and 
ever The 
drowned 


gave 
than 
the water 
dashed against their 
the bow of the 
time to avert 
rock The 
dangerously, 
up above 


plung: 
roaring 
their 


¢ 
aces 


voices, 
to 
boat, 
mass of 
rolling 


stood 


Brasher. 
min- 


wailed 
in another 


the party was at work, 
to keep the boat from 


There was just a 


AVERY one in 
‘4 trying desperately 
the thickly-strewn 
chance a bare chance of getting through, 
but the odds were all against them. 
“Look! cried Rellamys “Look there!” 

His shaking was scarcely heard 
Mhove tl but at 
saw what 


rocks, 


voice 
of the 
instant everybody 
Straight ahead of them 
perpendicular wall of 
stretch 
through 
stream 
cliff 


noise mad waters, 
same 
startled him. 

immense, 


which 


almost the 
had 
rose the 
seemed to com 


valley 


a tountain, 
va 


el narrow 
which the 


the 
ran. Apparently the 
rushing under this towering 
into the depths of the earth. 
White with fear, Brasher 
of despair. The whimpering Safford would 
have leaped overboard if Job Danby had not 
caught him by the legs in the nick of time. 
“We'll be sucked down under ‘the moun- 
eried Brasher. 
drove 
effort 
boulder 
preferring 
than to take 


ross 
river 
down 


Was 


gave a wild cry 





tain!” 
He 
in an 
viant 
evidently 
he Was 


into a jutting ledge 
the boat against a 
menacingly near, 
wrecked where 
chances on a_ subter- 
voyage. The boat grazed the boul- 
careened till the foaming water 
righted itself just as it 
founder, and swept swiftly 
flving spray. The cliff was 
more than a throw ahead, 
mountain’s dark shadow fell over them, 
gave themselves up as lost 

Quantrell, who had been close to death 
time in his wild sat staring 
it the mountain with placid indifference. 
luck and Job, with tightened lips and 
lenched fists, were trying desperately to 
their courage, Uncle Ezra was as 
cucumber. It didn’t seem to mat- 
to him whether his life was to 
be snuffed out in another minute, Tuck, 
dazed and frightened though he was, found 
himself taking pride in the old man and 
Quantrell, and even in Job, who surely 
considering his In 
when death seemed* so near 
for them ,all, only Brasher Safford failed 
in the test that exposed very soul of 
every one of them, 


his pole 
to turn 
which stood 
to be 


ranean 
der'’s 
roured 


side, 

inside, 
seemed about to 
through the 


stone's 


career, 


many a 





prove 
cool as a 


ter a_ hit 


was 
brave enough years, 
that moment 
and 
the 


moun- 
plunged, 
the 


the frowning 
reared and 
instant to capsize in 
to smash itself to pieces 
that dotted the 
held his breath. 
that he could 
dripping face. 
five at 
crashing 
down 


YTRAIGUT toward 
W tain’s wall the boat 
every 
or 
one of the 
rapids. 
was 
on its 
more, it 
would be 
worse still, be 
depths 
miracle—in 
river, at a 
hidden its 
almost a 
triumphantly 
Barely missing 
the boat turned 
on its way 


threatening 
swirl of waters 
rocks 

Tuck 
near 


gray, 


against 
course of the 
The 

see th 
Three 


thost 


precipice so 
lichens 
seemed 
swept 
drawn 
it. 


seconds 
and they 
against it, or, 
into the black 
And then—a 
stant the wild 
reck which had 
turned sharply in 
went roaring 
the 
huge 
urrent, 
Again the 
lark shadow 


Which rose for 


beneath 
the 
high 
further 
ingle 


crucial in- 
point of 
course, 
and 
the 


right 
along 
collision 
with 


on 
cliff 

wall, 

continued 


base oft 
with the 


and 
river turned, 
between = perpe 
thousand 


rushing now in 
lar walls 


either 


} 
nelle 


feet on 


two 


side 


had 
no 


they 
was 


fuck breathed again At les 





whether it might not be a= short 
The stream was 
and, still 
hissed and the and 

! rocks to 


telling 
ne, course of the clearer 
now, 


and 


ater roared 


rolled 


very few 


though the w 
vont tossed 


dangerously, there were 


menace them. 
Gradually the swiftness of the 
the channel grew deeper. 
over, and Uncle 


current 
(one 
Ezra 





diminished, 


crisis was anyway, 


from 


page 23) 


began to hum a tune. Even Brasher plucked 
up his spirits—poor, nerve-wracked Brasher, 
who had not even had the chance of acting 
upon his favorite maxim, “Me first—that's 
“my motto.” Yet, unknown to him, his op- 
portunity of proving those words was draw- 
ing very near. 

N ILE after mile they floated through a 
4 deep, narrow gorge into which the sun 
light never entered From far up near the 
sky-line white-coated mountain goats, cling 
ing to narrow ledges of the precipices, peered 
timorously down at them. Every sound, the 
roar of the river, the crash of a rock falling 
from some dizzy height, the rattle of a pole 
or an oar against their boat, their own 
voices, stirred all the echoes of the chasm 
and came rolling back to them again and 
again. 

The gorge grew narrower, the curren 
swifter: again the channel began to he 
strewn with rocks, threatening disaster. 
But after they had gone a few miles the 
walls became lower and stood farther apart, 
the stream broadened once more, and the 
sun shone in upon them. Strips of low, 
willow-covered land appeared on either side, 
The current slackened, became almost slug 
gish. 

At a point from which they caught a 
glimpse of open, rolling country they drew 
their boat ashore, and stretched — their 
cramped limbs, It was decided to cross 
the sandy river flats to the top of a ridge 
about a mile away, with the hope of gain- 
ing an idea of the surrounding country 
The first to reach the ridge top was Job 
Danby, who, after one glimpse of what lay 
beyond, came scurrying back as fast as his 








legs could carry him. 

“Injuns!" he cried breathlessly, 18 
rejoined the rest of the party. goll 
I guess IT ought to have stayed back in old 
Broadway with the horse cars and the stage 
coaches.’ 

He had no more than spoken when half 
a dozen savages appeared on the ridge, and 
made motions for the party to come toward 
them, 

“Not me,” Job protested. “I'm gettin’ 
homesick for that boat. Let's go back.” 

Sut the Indians were armed with guns. 
and two of them held their weapons in 
a way that indicated they were prepared 
to shoot at quick notice. 

“We'd better go ahead and take chances 
with ’em,” Quantrell decided “I've got a 
notion they want to be friendly.” 

Job, Tuck and Unele Ezra went forward 
with him. 

“Where's Brasher and Safford?’ cried 
Tuck. The two men, who had been lagging 
behind ever since leaving the boat, had dis 


appeeared, 
“Guess you'll never find those fellers takin’ 











chances with Injuns,.” said Job. “T: ey're 
probly scared half to death hidin’ in the 
willows somewheres,” 

“Let ‘em hide,” sneered Quantrell. “They 
wouldn't be any help to us no matter what 
happened.” 

\ HEN they had joined the Indians they 

saw on the other side of the ric ' 
group of lodges, The Indians spoke no Eng- 
lish, but tried to make themselves under- 
stood by signs. Moving toward one of the 
wigwams, they made motions for Quantrell 
and his companions to follow. Inside this 
tepee sat a half-naked old sava evidently 
the chief, who welcomed his white visitors, 
with a friendly smile. But it turned out 
that he, too, spoke only his own language, 
which Quantrell found bore only slight re- 
semblance to any of the Indian tongues 
east of the Rockies with which he was fa- 
miliar. Quantrell’s experience, howev told 
him that words would not be necessary 


in exchanging information. He was as skill 





ful as any red man in the use of the uni- 
versal sign language. He asked how far it 
was to “Mormonee,” the land of the Mor- 
mons. 

The old chief put out his left hand, then 
put two fingers of his right astride of it, 
making both go up and down with the 
motion of a man riding a_ horse, Then 
he shut his eyes, and laid his head on 
his hand three times, meaning that a man 
could ride to the Mormon settlement in 
three sleeps, or four days. 

Through an equally ingenious means of 
communication, Quantrell asked how far it 
was to California by way of the river Ih 
fore answering, the old chief led them t 
of his tepee Pointing down the stream, he 
shook his head dolefully. He picked up a 
crooked stick, and began to make a map in 
the sand. Hle began far to the north, on 
the Big Sandy, flourishing his stick as il! 
he were driving oxen to indicate the ml 
grant road. <All the way they had come 
since leaving the wagon train he made per- 
fectly clear. He was correct in every detail. 
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shook his head. Gathering some hand- 
fuls of stones, he placed them in two rows, 
piling them higher and higher. They were 
the canyon walls, <A third time he pointed 
down the river, drew the rows close to- 
gether, piled them higher still, and slowly 
raised his outstretched hands above them. 
\ frightfully deep and narrow’ gorge lay 
Even Job and Tuck could un- 
derstand that. With his hands he made 
to show how their boat would roll 
rapids and would finally 


gee he pointed down the stream, and 
4 


below them. 


signs 
and pitch in the 


capsize, throwing them all out. Making 
signs of death, he showed them that it was 


a fatal place. 

Shaking his head again, the chief sud- 
denly became very” grave. “Indiano” he 
repeated several times, and, reaching for 
his bow and arrows, he drew the bow to 
its utmost length, and put an arrow 
to-Quantrell’s breast, showing how he would 
be shot. 

“Thunder and lightning!’ cried old Bel- 
lamy. “This wild heathen has saved the 
lot of us from sure death., This means we 
strike overland right now.” 

“That's what it means,” 
sented. Ile began to make 


close 


Quantrell as- 
arrangements 


with the friendly old savage to supply him 
with a gun, powder and some knives 
in exchange for two pack ponies and som¢ 
provisions. ‘ 

A little later the party returned to where 
they had left their boat. It was gone, and 
with it their small remaining stock of food. 

To the south for a long distance the river 
ran almost as straight as a drawn string. 
They gazed down its glimmering course. 
Far, far away a boat was sweeping along 
with the current, and in it they could 
barely discern two figures, mere specks— 
Brasher and Safford. 

“T guess you were right about that fel- 
low Brasher, Tuck,” said Quantrell, ‘“Saf- 
ford, the poor weakling, isn’t to be blamed 
so much, for Brasher always had him right 
under his thumb. But it don’t matter. 
We've got our guns, our powder and our 
knives: there are two pack ponies and pro 
visions waiting for us over at those wigwams. 
And we're safe. Those two treacherous rascals 
aren’t. They’re going to certain death.” 

It seemed to Tuck Sims, as he gazed 
down the river, that the words of Brasher 
were still echoing in his ears: 

“Me first— motto.” 





some 


that’s my 


Ups and Downs of Cooking 


(Continued from page 17.) 


soft mud, whereas we slipped and floundered 
about with every step. In a few moments we 
were black with mud from head to foot, but 
our happiness was complete as we returned 
to our packs with a generous supply of game. 

The question then arose as to whether 
we should hunt up a good camping spot or 
stop where we were. Our hunger won over 
our better judgment, however, for we stopped 
on & swampy island, and without waiting 
even to pluck the birds properly we spitted 
them on such sticks as the island afforded 
and roasted them over a smoky fire. When 
we were not eating we were laughing, for 
we all resembled the little boy who said 
that he “didn’t like pumpkin pie because 
it mussed up his ears,” only in our case it 
was roast duck instead of pie. From the 
outdoor writer's point of view this meal 
was a disgraceful affair, but the fact re- 
mains that it was one of the most enjoyable 
that I bave ever eaten, 


NE of the commonest mistakes made by 

campers is that of carrying too great a 
variety of foods. Remember that hunger is 
the best sauce in the world and that one 
wholesome dish well cooked and eaten out- 
doors will be far more healthful and taste 
far better than the most elaborate meal eaten 
in a badly ventilated restaurant. The ease 
with which a man can live in the open is 
illustrated by a ‘ timber-cruiser’” in the 
Olympic Mountains, who regularly went into 
the forest with a food outfit consisting of 
oatmeal and salt. <A frying pan answered 
for a cooking utensil and plate, and fish 
and small game rounded out his simple bill 


of fare. Our forefathers followed practically 
the same plan, but they substituted parched 
corn for oatmeal, My reader must not 
gather from these Spartan examples that 


life in the open must be one of hunger and 
self-denial. When a man is working hard 
he needs good food and plenty of it, but the 
food standard in civilization is far too large 
and “enough is as good as a feast.” 

Another common mistake in camp-cooking 
is the placing of pots on the fire. Common 
sense teaches us that no fire is safe, and 
we should admit the rule that no cooking 
utensil except a frying pan, which needs 
constant attention, should be placed on the 
fire, 


HERE is no doubt that much of the cook- 

ing done out of doors is badly done, and 
perhaps one of the worst habits among camp- 
ers is that of eating fried food. Practically 
every case of indigestion that I have encoun- 
tered in the wilderness was due to too much 
grease, that is, fried food. The strange part 
of the frying habit is that most of those 
who fry food do so because they believe it 
to be the easiest cooking method. I will 
admit that it is the quickest but no method 
of cooking is more simple than boiling or 
roasting providing you know how. Given 
the proper tools, there are only two things 
to be remembered when boiling food: use a 
large pot with plenty of water, and do not 
let the fire burn too high. Learn to eat 
boiled food when you are camping. Nothing 
in the world tastes better after a long, hard 
day in the open than a big plate of steam- 
ing fish-chowder, or a rich stew, and, what 
is more important, it is as healthful as it 
IS good, 

Roiled beans and bacon is the backbone of 


the frontiersman’s bill of fare, and with 
hard work to sharpen the appetite I have 
lived on this food for months at a_ time 


Without getting tired of it. By beans I do 
not mean the small white bean, but the good, 


brown, 
ribs” as the 


bayo bean that “sticks to your 
Alaskans say, and gives you 


strength for the hardest labor. 


HERE is another reason why fried food 
is unsatisfactory in the open: it does not 
taste good when it is cold. This is a serious 
fault when it is necessary to cook food 
for the mid-day meal. Meat that has been 
roasted over an open fire, however, has a 
delicious flavor when cold, and roasting over 
an open fire is a simple matter. 

The best method of roasting meat, to my 
mind, is that in use among the Indians in 
the interior of Alaska. A strong pole is 
placed across the limb of a tree, or two 
crossed poles. The meat, usually a large 
piece, is suspended from the end of the pole 
with a piece of wet rawhide, so that it hangs 
free of the ground and close beside the fire. 
The meat is then turned with a stick until 
the rawhide is tightly twisted when it can 
be allowed to wind and unwind slowly for 
some time before it is necessary to repeat 
the operation. <A short piece of wire made 
fast to a rope, or a small rope that has been 
immersed in water for some time, can be 
used in place of the rawhide. A frying-pan 
placed on the ground will catch the juices 
and will enable you to baste the meat thor- 
oughly from time to. time. The Thaltan 
Indians call meat prepared in this manner 
“ scotacook,” and no other cooked meat will 
keep longer or taste better. Many memories 
of wilderness feasts come back to me when 
I think of “scotacook.’” On the Yukon 
headwaters when the snow began to creep 
down day by day from the high peaks, and 
the keen, dry cold set our blood and appetites 
to dancing, we used to roast great pieces of 
moose meat, fifty or sixty pounds of fat ribs 
or hind-quarters at one time, and I can still 
see the eager faces of whites and Indians in 
the red glow of the fire waiting for the meat 
to cook and the feast to begin. 


READ is more than a staff to lean’ on 
the wilderness traveler, It is to the man 
the wilderness traveler. It is to the man 
what gasolene is to an automobile—he can’t 
“go” without it. Furthermore its food value 
is far greater in the wilds than it is in 
civilization for the reason that vegetable 
food is hard to get and flour fills this want. 
In my opinion bread baking is the most 
difficult branch of out door. cooking. The dif- 
ficulty does not lie in the mixing ; you will find 
minute directions in any good cook-hook. 
The difficulty lies in building and keeping up 
the right kind of a fire. There are three 
common methods of cooking bread before an 
open fire: baking in a “ reflector,’ baking 
in a frying-pan, and baking on a stick. All 
these methods depend for success on expe- 
rience in fire building. 

Now the theory of a baking-fire is that it 
should throw its heat sideways. Broad is 
always baked beside the fire—never above it. 
A good baking-fire should be started before 
the bread is mixed so that an ample and 
steady supply of heat may be assured. Suc- 
cess in bread-baking depends more than any 
other branch of cooking on experience, and 
experience can be secured in only one way: 
get a frying-pan, some flour, baking powder, 
salt, sugar, and ‘“shortnin’.” Then go 
into the hills and make bread. What mat- 
ter if everything goes wrong! You will have 
many a goc” iaugh and a large fund of 
experience when you have learned the trick, 
and, what is more, in these days of the high 
cost of living your knowledge may be of 
benefit at home! 
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*“‘ Get the Coaster Brakes 


in the Picture, Mother ’’ 


F it weren't for our New Departure Coaster Brakes we 
couldn't be "way out here in the country to-day — all of 
us together. I guess even Daddy would have been tired 

if he'd had to pedal all the way from home. 


* But these New Departure Coaster Brakes make riding all fun. Wasn't it great 
to coast down all those hills? And how easily we can glide along on the 


level places.” 


Lots of families are discovering how much fun it is to ride a bike — with a New 
Departure Brake. And they've learned, too, that this wonderful device makes 
a bicycle the safest vehicle on the road, because it enables them to slow up or 
stop within a wheel's length any time they wish. 

Beginning Saturday, May 1, your bicycle dealer will have on exhibition at his 
store the very latest models with all improvements, including the indispensable 
New Departure Coaster Brake. Be sure to see his display during Bicycle Week. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 





‘*The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 








WE ARE SUPPORTING THE 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 











and poles) ‘only 314 y * Has two > folding poles, 6 steel stakes and packing 
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process. 
No guy lines. 


pole needed. 
of room for two boys. 





Tesriasan ne Money back if you are not satisfied. 
CARRYING CASE Write for free camper’s catalog. 


\ Featherweight 


bag. Rolls into bundle 4x18 in. 


Fully guaranteed. This fine tent only one of many included in our line 


Tent ag a by secret Raintite 

4 end. No ridge 
Plenty 
Sent prepaid 
in U. S. or Canada for only $6.00. 


mm $G.00 


Here you are boys—a big, 
roomy tent 7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide 
and 3 ft.high,weighing (with stakes 


Made from aeroplane cloth, Khaki color. 
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Hunting Camp Equipment — Tourin; 
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Send for Our New Catalog J=29 


Send for a copy NOW. 


It is pocket size, contains 
264 pages. with over 1,100 
illustrations and describes in 
plain. clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, Bat- 
teries, Tclephone and Tele- 
graph Matcrial, Electric 
Toys, Burglar and Fire Alarm 
Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, 
Medical Batteries, Electri- 
cally Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, 
Switches, Battery Gauges, 
Wireless Telegraph Instru- 
— Ignition Supplies, 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY £0. 
New York: 
17 “Park Place 114 s' YN "tits St. 
San Francisco Office; 604 Mission St. 





1106 ; Pine St. 

















ENROLL NOW FOR THE 


DAN BEARD 
Woodcraft Camp & Outdoor School 


It Is 
a 

Joy 

to Meet 
the 
Healthy 
Hearty 
Wholesome 

Jolly 

Wood- 


crafters 


Intensive training for Merit Badges under the direction 
ot the “MOST FAMOUS SCOUT” 


Learn to flap a flap-jack 

Learn to swim a mile 

Learn to ford a stream 

Learn woodcraft, campcraft, 
craft and best of all 

Learn to be a real American, Path- 
finder, Pioneer and Eagle Scout 


FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 


BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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This is a dandy time-keeper, with full-size case of soiid gilt 
Composition metal, which looks and wears just like gcld, hand- 
somely engraved and having heavy bevel crystal and white 
enamel dial. High-grade American movement, stem wind and 
stem set, made for practical service, with manufacturer’s guar- 
antee to repair or replace. To get it, DON’T SEND ANY 
MONEY. Just mail me a postcard with your full name and 
complete address, and say “1 want that Boy’s Watch.” # will 
respond by return mail, with full particulars how to get it 


Regulation Size Address: F.H.PHELPS, Dept. B-W, 2 Springfield, Mass. 


IT WON'T COST YOU A CENT 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


French Louie Gets Even 


5 (Concluded from page 50) 


“T mustn’t go under that!” thought 
Lemmy, wildly, and again he kicked, with 
his little remaining strength, and as he rose, 
he felt a hand on his hair. 

Lemmy felt himself @rawn upward and 
wanted to help Sam to save him. Ile reached 
up and grabbed Sam’s shoulder—so he 
thought. and tried to climb out to the air. 
Then he felt the hand in his hair relax and 
let him go. A sickening sensation came to 
him and down he went again. 

Far down-river, at the chain-trough, French 
Louie walked the boom and nursed his wrath. 
Suddenly he heard a cry from upstream. 
Ile looked up and saw the boss standing on 
the bridge, waving his arms and looking over 
the rail. He saw that the decked logs at the 
Jim-pole were deserted. Again ¢ame Tom 
Sunday's long-drawn cry, “ Ahoo! Look out 
for.the kid!” followed by a volley of shouts. 

“Huh! Dat dere water-boy, hey!” ex- 
claimed Louie, grimly. “ Baggar, my own 
stomach, she is ver’ seek, for me, from dat 
wataire he mak’ for me to drink. Mais, at- 
tendez! Wat is dat? It is heem!” 

Louie jumped up on the rail of the bridge, 
poised there a moment, and then shot down- 
ward in a straight, clean dive. 

It seemed an unending wait until Louie 
reappeared, and then it was at the very edge 
of the boom. On his shoulder he bore the 
limp, unconscious form of Lemmy. 

Strong hands lifted him and others helped 
Louie out. Lemmy came to himself a few 
moments later. He was hanging like a wet 
rag over the rail of the bridge, water drip- 
ping from him, without and within. The boss 
was pounding him on the back and it hurt. 

“Lemme alone! I—I’m all right!” he 
complained, as soon as he could speak. 


hae boss laughed grimly and Lemmy, with 
water-bleared eyes, saw French Louie, 


(Concluded 


4 


his efforts to escape from the mobile pocket 
that threatened to engulf both horse and 
rider. For a moment, it looked serious. 

Fortunately Cody was able to drop his 
lariat over Yates’ head and shoulders and in 
another ten seconds Cody's pony had dragged 
him out of the danger zone. The rescue of 
Yates’ pony was more difficult, but Cody, 
Henderson and I got our lariats on him and 
soon had him on safe ground, 


HEN all had reached shore in safety, 

Cody rode cautiously up on to the river 
bluffs to locate the buffaloes. He came back 
shortly and reported a large herd feeding on 
the high table-lands about three miles up the 
river and about two miles back on the 
plateau. It was now decided to move up 
under cover of the bank to a point opposite 
the feeding herd; then we were to divide into 
two parties, three persons in each, one party 
to work cautiously up the first large coulee 
running down through the bluffs until be- 
yond the buffaloes; the other party to go on 
up the river for a couple of miles further 
and then work up the next large coulee and 
get behind the buffaloes. 

Before separating, Col. Cody gave the 
greenhorns particular instructions, caution- 
ing them not to dismount until the hunt was 
over, and in shooting to aim only at a point 
directly back of the shoulder, and under no 
circumstances to shoot a buffalo in the front 
of the head, as a light rifle bullet would not 
penetrate the inch thick skull, often rein- 
forced by hardened clay, accumulated from 
the buffalo “ wallows.” 


UR party now divided,—Henderson taking 
the two gentlemen from Ohio slowly up 
the first coulee, while Cody, the parson and 
myself proceeded rapidly up the river under 
cover of the bluffs until we found another 
large coulee about two miles above the first. 
Cody and I found the preacher very hard 
to restrain, he was so nervous that he could 
scarcely talk in a rational manner, and in 
spite of all we could do persisted in riding 
in advance of us. We had reached a point 
more than half way to our destination be- 
vond the herd, when suddenly in passing a 
small “side draw,” three old buffalo bulls 
appeared within fifty yards of the main 
coulee. In a moment, all that had been said 
to the parson was forgotten, and with wild 
yells, he dashed madly up the draw, firing 
his Winchester and trying to steer his terror- 
stricken pony toward an enormous old bull 
which was making tracks for the body of the 
herd. Further caution was useless, and it 
was now “every man for himself.” 
Cody rode straight for the center of the 
: herd, and I was following as best I could on 
an untrained broncho, when my attention was 


“directed toward the now crazy parson; he ” 


Buffalo Bill and The Buffalo Bull _ 


from page 20) = 


peering, with a good-natured grin, into his 
face, Louie was dripping wet, too. Sam 
Barnette, down on the boom, looked very 
damp, also. He climbed up to join them, 

“'Thought yer was a goner, kid,”. he said, 
“You sure got a grip like a young goriller, 
You clamped my knees together in your arms, 
like a vise, and I had ter let go yer hair and 
wiggle myself loose. Then I lost yer, curse 
it all! Gol darn good thing thet French 
Louie got here in time er you’d be drinking 
river-water, down under that log-field, there.” 

“How'd you come to try a log-ride, any- 
how?” demanded the boss. 

“JT—I didn’t come to. try it,” gasped 
Lemmy. Then he querulously inquired, 
“ Where's my hat an’ pail?” 

Sam Barnette clapped a @ripping hat on 
Lemmy’s head. 

**I ’spose you’d never rest if you lost that 
there hat,” he guffawed. ‘‘So I fished that 
out, anyhow. Lucky it came off or I'd never 
of got hold of your hair a-tall. 

“What did you think about, Lemmy, when 
you was under water?” asked the boss, curi- 
ously. ‘‘ Your whole past life?” 

“Me? Why—I thought—I thought how 
bad the water tasted and how mean it was 
to put river-water in Louie’s pail,” said 
Lemmy. “It don’t taste good at all.” 

* Baggar!” exclaimed Louie, slapping his 
thigh, in delight. “I tol’ you, boss, I wan’ 
to get even wit’ dat kid. Now, 1 went an’ 
done it, eh?” 

“You sure did get even,” said the boss 
soberly. ‘“‘ More than even, I guess.” 

“T—I'm awfully sorry—honest 
Lemmy, to French Louie. 

**Now, das all right, kid,” broke in Louie, 
shrugging his shoulders, comically. “ Bag. 
gar, I mus’ learn you how to swim, you. 
An’ baggar, I mus’ learn you how to ride 
wan log, me.” 


* began 





a 


was urging his pony with quirt and spurs and 
had come dangerously near to the old bull. 


HE greatest proportion of a_ buffalo’s 

weight is in front and they can turn as if 
on a pivot and charge so quickly that only a 
trained pony may escape the charge. I saw 
that the parson was in imminent danger of 
just such a grave disaster and galloped after 
him, calling at the top of my voice, trying 
to warn him of his danger. He was certainly 
a wonder on horseback, and had succeeded in 
getting within ten or fifteen paces of the butf- 
falo’s flank, and then like a flash his rifle 
went to his shoulder, there was a crack and 
the mighty beast pitched forward. 

But it was not a kill; the parson had tried 
for a shot behind the shoulder, but had made 
no allowance for his pony stopping short and 
whirling around and the result was that the 
bullet had struck the buffalo just above the 
kidneys, glancing off the spine; it had par 
alyzed him for a moment, but caused no per- 
manent injury. The parson, supposing he 
had killed the bull, sprang off his pony, which 
had carried him perhaps fifty paces to the 
rear before he could get him under control, 
and he had hardly gone a dozen paces back 
toward the buffalo before the great beast 
struggled to his feet and started to charge 
the dismounted man. He turned to recover 
the pony but the frightened animal was a 
hundred yards away and running at top 
speed. It looked as if the man was doomed 
to die. Twice I threw up my rifle to try a 
chance shot, but each time found the parson 
right in the line of fire and the risk of hit- 
ting him instead of the buffalo was too great. 

The preacher was armed only with a light 
44-28 Winchester. It was a moment of aw- 
ful suspense, the bull was now within twenty- 
five feet of the man, and as he lowered his 
head, leaving his massive shoulders exposed, 
the rifle cracked, and the mighty buffalo went 
down for a moment, and as he again stag- 
gered to his feet, the man ran up close and 
planted a ball through his heart. 


Lo es I reached the spot a moment later 
the parson’s nerves had given away 
completely. He threw himself down upon 
the great carcass of the buffalo and cried and 
laughed hysterically for half an hour before 
we could get him quieted. 

The parson decided that he had enough of 
buffalo hunting and I believe he never tried 
it again. For myself the hunt was a failure, 
as I had given all my attention to the parson 
until the herd was clear out of range. Hen- 
derson got two and Cody three fine young 
buffaloes which furnished us all the choice 
meat we could pack in. On the train home- 
ward bound next day, Buffalo Bill and I did 
a lot of concentrated thinking and on one 
point we agreed, “never again to take a 
bunch of greenhorns on a buffalo hunt.” 
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Vol. 42 ¢, he ternal famous 
“Good Bungalows for Good Birds” 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore 
and bird information. BIG DOUBLE SUP- 
PLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL and 
CORRECT DESIGNS—all specially made 
by artists who know birds. (Not one is like 
the other good designs in bird house cata- 
logs.) Also in this volume you’ll find 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with complete specifications. And ALSO 
EXTRA ART SUPPLEMENT, 12 x 29 
inches,in FIVE COLORS with a total of 

PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, one arepro- 
duction in colors of a rare old steel engrav- 
ing, also photograph of his home. ALSO 


5 BIRDS in NATURAL COLORS 


and 180 correct pen portraits of other birds. 
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“Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.’’ 
Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 


You will be astonished and delighted with 
the variety of the contents of Vol. 42. And 
itis FREE. Send your name. Today is best. 
~=_SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


1294 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
ee 1294 Heard Nat’] Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Keeps 
Little Hurts 
From Getting Big 


omall skin 
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to Decome serious. 


ies are liable 
Do not 
give them a chance. 

New-Skin is a 


and a protection. 


preventive 

It is anti- 
forms a cover- 
the germs. 


septic, and It 
ing that kee] s out 
Have it on hand and use it 
promptly when required. 

** Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 
NEWSKIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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at home in spare time as you would in 
actual practice. Men and women in great 
demand for permanent positions as me- 
chanical draftsmen. Our comprehensive 
Home Study Course qualifies you to 
secure and hold one of these desirable positions. 

© previous training is necessary to become a 
practical,mechanical draftsman by our successful 
method of home instruction. We have hundreds 
of successful graduates now: holding good posi- 
tions 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


Many of our graduates have reached high salaries 
rapidly owing to their practical training. They 
secure excellent salaries at the start—as high as 
$2600 the first year. Usual pay of draftsmen is 
$35.00 to $100 a week. Advancement is rapid. 


Drawing Outfit Furnished 


We supply every student with a Drawing Outfit 
for use throughout the course. There is no extra 
charge for this and it becomes your persona] 
property when you have completed the course, 


Help You Secure Position 


We are frequently able to place our Students in 
good positions sometimes before they complete 
the course. any concerns write us offering 
positions to our graduates. The demand for 
trained draftsmen is greater than the supply. The 
training we give enables students to secure posi- 
tions, without trouble, on completing the course. 
Write to-day for Free Book of particulars, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Roy C, Claflin, President 
Dept. 1135 
14th and T Sts. Washington, D.C. 








EARLY six months after the Post 
Office Department at Washington 
announced that the surplus 5 cent 
stamped envelopes were to be sur- 

harged for use as 2 cent ones, 


these overprints are how appearing. 


When Uncle Sam reduced his ordinary let- 


| ter postage rate from three cents, which pre 
vaile? during the war so that the Govern- 
ment could have more revenue, to two cents, 
which was the normal charge in the days 
| prior to the war—when Uncle Sam made 
| this reduction last July, there were in post 
| offices throughout the country millions of 3 
cent stamped envelopes, and it was recognized 
that it would be many years before this great 
supply would become exhausted. And sO, 
regarding the Post Office Department's deci- 





into ones of 


read in an 


convert these envelopes 
denomination, we 


from Washington: 


first, to con- 


sion to 
the smaller 
official circulat 


“The principal purposes are, 


| se rve, during the prevailing condition of short 
pape production throughout the country, 
large quantities of paper which would other- 
wise be wasted ; secondly, to save to the Gov- 

rnment the cost of manufacture of the many 


millions of outstanding 3 cent envelopes, 


which must otherwise be destroyed and _ be- 
come a total loss: and, thirdly, to provide the 
| public with stamped envelopes during the ex- 


isting shortage. which is due to the unprece- 


dented sale that has followed the restoration 


of the 2 cent rate of letter postage. 
How is this overprinting being done? A 
report circulated last October was that the 


postmasters who possessed the surplus stocks 
of 3 cent envelopes would be allowed to place 
individually a practice which 
probably thousands of 


surcharges 


would have produced 


| varieties for collectors. It is learned now, 
however, that standard cancelling machines 
equipped with special dies are being distri 
buted by the Postmaster General among the 
post offices in the cities where these stocks 
lexist. Washington, St. Louis, Cleveland. Bos- 


| ton and Providence were understood to be the 
machines. What 


| tirst offices to receive these 
the surcharges look like may best be under- 
| stoo@? from reading the official circular, which 


| gives the following description : 





“The dies which are being provided print 
upon the 3 cent stamp envelopes a_ large 
double-line numeral 2, with either horizontal 
or vertical lines beneath it to cancel the 
two original numerals 3. Some of the 3 cent 
envelopes, however, are overprinted * 2 cents,’ 
the large figure ‘2’ at the left of the 3 cent 
stamp and the word ‘cents’ running 
| through it. The overprinting is done with 
either black or red ink.” 


This description indicates there will be nu- 
merous varieties for collectors to search for. 
| Note that there will be two types of sur- 
| charge ; that two colors of ink may be em- 

ployed; and that some of the marks used to 
| obliterate the numerals 3 are horizontal and 
are vertical. The hunt for all the pos- 
| sible various combinations will indeed be an 
interesting one, because it should be kept in 


some 


|} mind also that the paper of the ° cent enve- 
lopes was of four different colors—white, 
amber, oriental buff, and blue, 

By the first of April more than fifty vari- 


eties had been discovered by keen-eyed collect- 


ors—and the search had only begun! One 
dealer at that time was offering that number 
| of distinctly different surcharges for five 


| dollars, 

By the way, don’t cut your stamped enve- 
lopes round. If you must cut, cut square so 
as to leave paper on all sides. The better 
way is not to cut at all but to keep the enve- 
lope entire! 


Some New Issues 


INLAND.—Finland’s decision to conform 
to the colors of the Universal Postal 
Union has resulted in the issuing of color- 


the following: 5 pennia, 
10 p., from red to green; 


changes, including 
from green to 





gray; 


20 p., from orange to red; 25 p., from blue 
}to brown. There are other changes, but these 
four are mentioned particularly because the 

stocks in the discarded colors are 


surplus 
being overprinted so that other new varieties 
To illustrate, the 


are available for collectors, 


color now selected for the 10 p. value is 
green, an@ so all the oversupply of the old 
5 p. green are being surcharged each with a 
figure 10. Similarly, red is the color chosen 


| for the new 20 p., and so all the oversupply 
old 10 p. rose are being overprinted 


| of the 
Leach with the figure 20. Blue is the color 
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[No advertisements for this column are acecptea 
unless they mect the approval of an ¢ pert ip p 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory ge 7 | 

ee 
Different Foreign Stamps, In- 
cluding Siam, Bolivia, Egypt 
and Newfoundland, 15 Cents, 


Free Packet of 50 Stamps to Applicants 
Cents, 


R. H. LASCHINGER 
Dept. C., 3714 Worth St., Dallas, Texas, 


For Approvals—Postage 2 











for the new 50 p.. and all the surplus 25 p. 

blues are being overprinted each with the | . ‘ 

figure 50 lo the new series has been added BONANZA 

a value—75 p.—printed in orange: and, so | Z BARGAIN OFFER 

that the oversupply of the discarded 20 p, | 51 different stems, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
. on : aie ie searce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, perfora- 

orange may be used up, the 20 p. orange } tion gauge, millimetre seale, ruler and price lists.All only 


being overprinted with the figure 75, 9c. Finest approvals. British Colonies, ete 


arge dis- 























While it is true that all these alterations | counts, 
have resulted from a desire to conform to | Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis Mo, 
U. P. U. colors, it is true also that the dis- | — 
ear@ed series did not violate the U. P. U. ” 
regulations. The situation is that the war- The most important stamp collector's 
time conditions in Europe led te an increase Journal is 
in Finland's postal rates. the jump on post THE ALBERMARLE STAMP COLLECTOR 
age for ¢ ywrding ‘ . ing from 2 te . 
ag fi r an ol linary letter _be a fro) J - Sample copy free, and approval selection 
nO p. The new 6) Pp. Was Issuer fo meet the of war stamps of Europe to tho who 
convenience of hay ing that denomination for are entitled to credit. 
use on parcel post mail. 
In each of the surcharges, the overprinted ALBERMARLE STAMP co. Bethlehem, Pa 
figure is stamped three times, once over the | 
Finnish lion in heavy type and once each in gion i - 
: huge . “ge Here’s a chance for you to fill th: 
ig ver srigin: sures oO ace : . at g: 
— r type over the original figure f face | in your stamp album. — 
value. | Use our approval sheets which contain stam; f Heula 
| caster = oom of rare varieties to help you ‘aelnet ania: 
. es es Write us today, giving th f ; ers 
EF" ME.—A chat ity set has been issued for | and “we will cent you several approval sheets of tne eae 
use in this politically turbulent port. } you want. 
ore ae i - a a SCOTT STAMP AND Co! 
['welve values for the current series have l3 N COMPANY 
" 3 West 44th Street 
been overprinted Valore Globale, cents, fol- NEW YORK 
lowed by a surcharged figure—5 on the 5 
centesimi value, 10 on the 10 ¢., 15 on the **TEAM-WORK’’— every scout mnowe ts 
os yaiue; we apply to 
5 «., ete stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll teil you 


how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out 


CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


|STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba, 


having diffi- 
order to 
which is 


SS Holland is 
1 culty adjusting postal rates in 
meet postal situation 





expenses a 








responsible for a number of new values. Re- China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Port, 
cent varieties include the 30 cent denomina- | te, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c: 1000 «lI 
; . arge Por P re . erent, fine collection in itself, $5: 100 differ Ls 
tion surcharged both for use as 40 and 60 ¢, | Gliteren : ¥ : different T 

- a . The interesting feature is that the 30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents wtd . 50 per cent com 
values, 1e interesting at ‘ List. free! BUY STAMPS. 
overprints are expressed in words, thus: | L. B. DO OVERLAND, MO 





Fleertia Cent, in red letters; and Zestig Cent, 


in black letters, 


STAMPS 50 all different. Transva al, Brazil, 
— ——— eylon, 10¢ 
: ; 2 ows fava, etc, . 

P' ILAND.—A_ series of Poland S postage 1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 Gilerent Urs 1000 
dues, Which are printed normally in brown. | hinges, 10. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free I 
has reached this country printed in blue. An_ | buy stamps. C. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave .; St. Louis, Mo , 
explanation is advanced that the blue set is | sisi 
| 





158 venuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
ssues Venezuela. vador and India 

: Guatemala, China, et Only 10c. 

nest A pproval Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 

AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-; sts Free 

We Buy Stamps. Established 25 years. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS. MO, 


especially for use in Silesia and Galicia, while x 
Poland proper will continue to use the brown, 
This seems a plausible theory. but in the 
present philatelie confusién there is no way 
of learning definitely what is taking place 
in Poland, 

















we RUSSTA.—New varieties continue | 25 different U. S. with 60% approvals. Enclose 2c. 
5 ° a _ ilitarw YU. S. 1902 10¢., 10 U. S. 1908 10¢, 10 U.S r 
o anate fro the lany litary 1 ’ ‘ ic, S. Documen- 
t) emanate From tae many ms hich | t¥ 1908-1900 10c. 100 different U. 8. 25¢ 
and political governments in the land which Any of the following at 25c. each. 50 different Asia 


h 
2 


40 different North America (no U. 8.), 40 different Sout} 
different Europe. 


America, 35 different Australia, 80 
The 5 packets for $1.00 


once was monarchical Russia. Eight imper 
forate labels—h, 10, 15, 20, 30, 50 60 and 75 





kopecs, all bearing Russian characters and C. SE B+ Ln ania 
£ a 2. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 
currency terms—have reached the United m —— 


States and are supposed to have been issued 
for West Russia and to have been in circu- ois Collect Foreign Copper and Nickel Coins 

~e y six davs! A fascinating dignified hobby that you ean ride all your 
lation only six days life. Coins were invented about 2600 years ago and 
have been issued ever since. Start with the modern 
common ones. List 


4 ’ t S SMYRN ‘ollectors I free 
YDONTA, RODOSTO, SMYRNA.— Collector Standard Coia Co. ,Dept. A., 6310 S. Campbell Av., Chicago 


are advised to hesitate before purchasing 
any of these stamps if dealers offer them for 
sale. Their authenticity is questioned by 
several philatelic authorities, including Mr. 
John N. Luff, on the ground that apparently | 





20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free from many countries, free 
Postage 2c. Mention this paper. Large album. 1.« 
List of 1000 stamps at }2¢ each and 1500 stamps at Ic 
each If possible send names 2 collectors We buy 
stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS............ $10 
100 UNITED STATES STAMPS....__ 05 


an Kindly send 2 cents postage with each order. 
has J. SIMONS 
217 E. 82d Street 


they were printed privately by persons who 
desired to sell them to collectors. It is not 
probable that future catalogues will chronicle 
having been legitimately 





these issues as 


issued, 

ee ee is declared to he 
4 issue put forth by the Bolsheviki 

been circulated in this country—seven values 

ranging from 5 kopecs and 10 roubles, eens 
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New York City 
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IIRACE:—Bulgarian regular and _ official 
ng of desirable stampson apprvval at 
labels, seven varieties, have been over- ‘ cent. discount from standard catalogue 
$ a ’ . . > > ar a J Ss. ference required — Boy Scout membership sufficient 
printed Thrace Interallice to mark the occu- | Writes. Referen quire ¥ Scou hip 
pation of this ancient land by Entente mili- J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
tary forces, The surcharge is in two lines = i ; = _ 
and the issue is reported only a small one 
and to have been quickly absorbed by col- } | S 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction- 
lectors, ati) TAMPS ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Coupons, 


2e. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates, 
+ | names of countries, etc., 3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c, 90c, $2.00. 








ATOUM.—Curious adhesives have eman- | Bigs. yorldcatslogafstampss 4 BULLARD &CO., 446 Trement St. 

ated from this section of the once-great porters; albummanfacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
Russia, Quantities of coats-of-arms type of — ~_ Eee on 
the days of Nicholas Romanoff have now | FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS Big List, Cou- 
received two kinds of surcharge on each | pons, Hinges, Etc. free to Approval Applicants, giving 
stamp—the inscription Bat State i nee name and address of 2 or more COLLECTORS, and 2c. 
oa I Pi np I oe ( oe te e in Ru | postage. AGENTS make MONEY now, WRITE 
slan ¢ lara ue rs and the words British Occu TODAY. 50° Commission. Special Offers— 100 Dif. 
pation in English letters, The 1 kopee de- | Stamps 12e; 200 Dif. 22c: 300 Dif. 62c: 400 Dif. $1.02: 


nomination with these ove rprints had received 500 Dif. $1.37; The U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. ¥ 








also a surcharge to indicate that it has been 
so altered as to be worth 10 roubles; and the 5 All different foreign stamps, 19c¢ Not 
2 k. has a surcharge which converts it into | the usual common varieties an a t 
a 15 rr. stamp. It is understood that these )U m4 10¢ arm these oe sae and 
} our lists and approval plan. 


provisionals are being replaced by a definitive 
series comprising 5, 10 and 20 k. and 1, 2, 3, 


ie one ane | EMPIRE STAMP CO., 849 Freeman St., New York City 
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Camping the Buckskin Way 





= (Concluded from page 16) 


pag works both ways. It keeps the moisture 
of your body from getting out and so makes 
your bedding damp. If you don’t believe 1, 
; waterproof bag on a cold night and 


wy a : ; ; 
eee the thick layer of white frost that 
gathers in the inside. 

Whatever you do, don’t take a_ cot. 


right and even necessary 
in permanent camps, where the ground be- 


comes tramped into dust, but they are an 


Cots are all 


unmitigated nuisance when traveling. And 
a cot is the coldest thing that was ever in- 
vented to sleep on, because the air gets un- 


derneath as well as on top. Even a snew 
drift is warmer. I know because I have 
tried it and have been comfortable in my 
drift when a fellow on a cot was wretched. 


THE COOK KIT 


AVING provided for shelter and comfort 
I it night the next thing to think about is 
the grub, and if you are going to have good 
grub you must have a proper outfit to cook 
The first and most important thing 
This comes in various 
sizes for different purposes, from the little 
pot in which you make your porridge for 
breakfast to the big kettle in which you boil 
your beans or heat your dish-water. You 
should have kettles of various sizes made to 
nest one inside of the other, so that the whole 
ouftit takes no more space than the largest 
kettle. The cups, which should be of tin and 
made in eonical shape so that: they nest one 
inside of the other, go inside of the smallest 


it with. 
is the camp kettle. 


kettle, 

It is important to get the right kind of a 
kettle. Don’t get anything soldered if you 
can help it. A soldered kettle will stand 
the heat if it is kept full of water, but when 
the water boils low it will melt apart. Par- 
ticularly be sure the ears which hold the 
bale are riveted and not soldered on, Other- 
wise you will almost surely see your dinner 
drop into the fire. The cover should fit on 
top of the kettle, so that it can be removed 
without taking the kettle off the fire, 

Camp outfitters sell various kinds of kettles 
at various prices. The best in the long run 
are made of aluminum. These are expensive, 
but if you are going to use them year after 
year they are cheaper in the long run because 
they will last almost foréver if properly 
cared for, while a tin kettle will not last 
more than a few seasons at best. IT have an 
aluminum outfit that I have used on an aver- 
age for three months each year for ten years, 
and it is just as good as new. ‘Tin kettles are 
all right, especially if you can get the kind 
that is stamped out of one piece. Tor day 
likes and short trips you can make your own 
out of old fruit cans with the tops melted off 
and a hole punched in each side for a bale 
of hay wire. 


O not try to keep the kettles bright on 

the outside, but let them get a nice even 
coat of black. I do not mean a layer of 
burned food or smokey svot, but the smooth 
black varnish that comes from use over a clear 
lire. This protects the kettle and makes it 
cook much better than a bright one, because 
it absorbs the heat instead of reflecting it. 

Next after the kettles comes the frying pan. 
This should be of a moderate size—-I use an 
eight inch one—with some means of attach- 
ing a wooden handle. The best kind I know 
has a round conical ferrule into which you 
shove a stick of wood pointed with the axe, 
You can then get it over the fire without 
burning your fingers or spoiling your temper. 

These ferrule handled pans can be bought 
from the camp outfitters, but you can make 
one yourself by taking an ordinary frying pan 
with an iron handle and a four-inch ferrule 
of the kind they put on rake handles; then 
have the blacksmith drill some holes in the 
ferrule and in the handle and rivet the two 
tégether. 

An aluminum frying pan is much _ better 
than a sheet iron one, since it is a good con 
ductor of heat and does not burn things in 
spots: but it is no good when new. ‘Things 
will stick to it until it gets a dark film over 
the surface. When breaking in a new pan I 
put a litle grease in it and then deliberately 
scorch it over the fire. This makes a sort of 
varnish that holds the grease and keeps things 
from sticking. 


INALLY comes the reflecting baker. This 

is a sort of tin box built like a woodshed 
with the front open, the roof sloping down- 
ward and the floor sloping upward toward the 
back. Halfway between the roof and the 
floor are tin supports on which the iron bread 
pan rests. At the back are two legs to hold 


‘and things, 


the thing upright on level ground, The dough 
or johnny cake batter is put in the greased 
pan and the whole thing is stood in front of 
a fire with a good bed of glowing coals and 
not too much flame. The heat is reflected 
up from the floor and down from the roof, 
and you will be surprised to see how quickly 
things will bake. If you don't look out they 
will burn before you know it. Some bakers 
are made solid, but the handiest ones fold up 
flat like a pocket book. “You can make one 
yourself out of old cracker boxes. 

Finally there are knives and forks and 
spoons, a salt shaker, and a few tin or enamel 
plates. Spoons of dessert size are much bet- 
ter than tea spoons. 

Don't use aluminum plates or. aluminum 
cups. The aluminum is such a 
ductor of heat that the cups will scorch your 
lips and the plates will burn your fingers, 
Tin or graniteware is much better, 

Just how many things you will take de- 
pends on the number of the party and how 
you are traveling. For a canoe trip I use an 
outfit with four kettles which nest inside of 
one another, a bread pan that fits outside of 
the largest kettle and six cups that go inside 
of the smallest kettle. The frying pan and 
plates fit on top of the big kettle and a fold- 
ing canvas bucket goes on top of that. The 
whole thing tits into a fibre case ten inches 
in diameter by thirteen inches high with the 
knives, forks, spoons and a big mixing spoon, 
stuck around the edges. This is all that four 
men can possibly need for a long trip. 

For traveling light, when back-packing, the 
two largest kettles and the mixing pan and 
plates are left behind. 


good con- 


MAKING YOUR PACK 


Hk) next big problem is how to pack your 

outfit. It you are traveling by canoe 
that is comparatively simple. Just roll up 
your bed in one roll, the tent in another and 
stow the cook kit where it is most handy. 
But if you are traveling on foot the whole 
thing must be made into a pack, 

Some people use a knapsack, others use 
various ingenious forms of packs with pockets 
but I prefer the simplest method 
of all, namely, to roll up everything inside of 
your bedding and then wrap the whole thing 
in your waterproof ground sheet. This makes 
a pack that can be adjusted to any sized load 
and can be shaped. in the easiest form to 
carry. Incidentally the hard and sharp 
things are all inside and well padded by the 
blankets, so they will not poke holes in your 
back and ruin your disposition. 

Having made the roll I strap it up in a 
pack harness. ‘This is an arrangement hav- 
ing two horizontal straps long enough to go 
around the pack, and buckled at the back. 
Crossing these at right angles near the middle 
and about six inches apart, are two other 
straps having buckles on the lower ends, 
which go over your shoulders. The = straps 
that go around the pack should be about a 
foot apart. This brings the upper attachment 
of the shoulder straps at the right height to 
go over your shoulder and carries the lower 
ends far enough down to make a good sized 
loop for your arms, 


T ARNESSES like this may be bought from 

the outfitters, but a real scout can make 
one just as good himself with straps bought 
from a saddler or harness maker and fastened 
together with copper rivets 

There is a good deal of art in making up 
and hanging a pack. With a pack properly 
hung you can carry a heavy load with less 
effort than you spend to carry half the weight 
dragging on your shoulders. The first point 
is to get the weight of the pack as close to 
your back as possible. A top-heavy pack is 
back breaking. I have seen a fellow fit his 
bedroll next to his back and then strap a 
heavy bag of food on behind it. He thought 
this was quite clever since the bedroll was 
soft on his back. But he soon found that the 
weight of the bag was so far from his back 
that it had a tremendous purchase which 
dragged back on his shoulders and poked in 
on his hips so that walking made every 
muscle ache. When the pack was reset with 
the heavy bag next to his back he carried it 
without any trouble, 

The pack should rest evenly over your 
whole back. <A pack that rests too high 
strains your shoulders. <A pack that hangs 
too low interferes with your leg action. The 
ideal. pack rests easily, like a part of your 
body, on the whole length of your back-bone. 

The best shape for a pack is usually long 
and thin but not much wider than your body, 
and not stuck up so high as to catch on 
branches and bushes. 





Ride ONE-Third of the Way 
Coast TWO-Thirds of the Way 


There is no reason on earth why there should be the 
slightest fatigue in riding a bicycle if it is 
equipped with a 





COASTER BRAKE 


It is the only two-speed coaster brake on the market, permit- 
ting an instantaneous change of gears from Jow in climb- 
ing hills and riding against strong headwinds to high for 
smooth, speedy headway over the level stretches. 

Simple yet highly efficient, flexible, positive in action in emergency, 
with powerful but easily regulated grip and complete ball 
bearings. 

Ask your dealer for a Corbin Brake on your new bicycle and 
insist on getting tt. 

“The Art of 


request. Also 
Brake Catalog. 


Fred St. Onge’s new book, 
Bicycle Riding,” sent on 
ask for Corbin Coaster 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
206 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
BRANCHES: Philadelphia 





Ride a Bicycle New York Chicago 




















Own a Private Telephone 


Make Yourself Happy Now With One of These 


ROBBINS Telephone Sets 


Take your choice—which do you want? Both perfect—guaranteed to please or your 
money refunded. Great for fun. Thousands of boys havethem. Just the thing for 
Boy Scouts and all Real Boys. Very easy to put up and use. Operate on dry batteries 

independent of all other current. : 


Robbins Telephone Set 


Think of it—only $2.00 for this real phone set. Useit 
from room to room, house to house or barn, outdoors, 


anywhere. Comes complete, 2 receivers, 2 trans- 
Only $2 mitters and 100 feet of wire. Willcarry much 

longer distance by use of ordinary bell wire. 
Robbins Wall Telephone 


Finest phone of its class on the market; call Only 





at both ends; strong, well built, Use indoors— 
anywhere... 
Looks and works like regular phone. Runit to your pal’s house 
or anyplace. Comes complete, 2 phones and 300 feet of wire. 

Many grown — find good use for this phone, too—from 
house to garage, laundry or neighbor, or in business—between 
front of place and shop, etc. Easier to put up than a door bell. 
Any one can do it. Don’t delay —take your choice. Act today 
to make one of these wonderful telephones all your own, 


Ask Your Dealer 








Just the ‘s 
thing for Order now. Be sure it’s a Robbins. Inquire of your dealer or For Grown Ups, Too 
Scout orderdirect from this ad. Send money order or check. tis- Rede the 
faction Guaranteed or Money Back. Get your own Private line and all the fun it will give you. 


“™ Work 


ROBBINS MFG. COMPANY, 1807 North Central Park Ave., Chicago 
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The More You Eat 
The More You Want 




















- in the 
c wenqnated 
package 


| Dnis will make 
your mouth water- 


Crisp.Snow White 
Popcorn, covered 
with Delicious 
Molasses Candy 
and a Generous 
Sprinkling of 
Crunchy Roast- 
ed Peanuts 


Oh/ But its Good/ 


Your neighborhood dealer who sells 
cardy will appreciate your Cracker 
Jack patronage. 
RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Makers of Cracker Jack, 
Ange us Marshmallows and other 
“RELIABLE” Confections 


Chicago and Brooklyn 


TOY OR NOVELTY 
iN EVERY PACKAGE 





met ree Racee Popcorn ( Conttzat jon. 


/a\\ 9 


Ja yt 




















Now You Can Haul Your Packs 


With the Pine Trek Cart your 
patrol can carry all equipment 
for 24 Scouts for a week end 
hike. In camp, the bed makes 
a mess table; the sides make 
benches; the tongue and wheels 
haul firewood. A stretcher, sig- 
nal tower, field kitchen, are other 
uses. Bully for exhibition drills. 
Price $45.00 f.0.b. Boston, cash 


with order. 


The FAIRBANKS Company 
374 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 





have a Pine 


These Scouts 
- Tree Cart to do the drudg- 


ery. In camp, they're fresh 
for a good time. 




















ASK DAD TO SEND YOU TO A REAL 
BOY’S CAMP where he will 


receive practical 
instruction in Woodcraft, Campcraft 
and Watercraft. Featuring also the 
study of Wild Life Located on_ the 
famous Preserves of CANUCK’S CAMPS 
in the mooseland of 


NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 
Opens July 18th for 6 weeks 
For pamphlet and full data address 

Boys’ Camp Division 
ANUCK’S _ 5S. E. SANGSTER, 
AMPS Director 





IT’S EASY WITH OUR HELP 


A few hours interesting work saves 
many dollars and gives you a machine 
exactly to suit your ideals. We — 
furnish motors, tone arms, case 
material, blue prints and full in- 
structions. Plays any record. You 
can make fine profit building 
phonographs for your friends, 
Write Today for Our 
Free Biue Print Offer 
Agents wanted for our 
ready built phonographs 


Choraleen Phonograph Co. 
538 Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


(Box 393 X) 
OTTAWA, CAN. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


National Council. Official News 


(Concluded from page 


Boy Scouts Govern a City 
two hours the city fathers of Berke- 


NOR 
I ley. Cal., took orders from the mayor and 
council of Boy Scouts as an interesting prac- 
tical lesson in government. ‘“ Mayor” Leon- 
ard Kerler said afterwards: 

This would be my prog 
Mayor of my city: 

I would urge playgrounds 
places where could play without get- 
ting into mischief, I would have instruc- 
tors, too, to teach the kids to play right. 

I would have gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools, If could swim all they 
wanted to, they wouldn't get into trouble 
along other lines. 

Then I'd build a 
bor, where the boys 
all about boats and 

I'd plant trees on 
the Scouts care 
plant all the barren 
the other boys and 


ram if I were 


plenty of them, 


boys 


free 


boys 


har- 
learn 


big municipal 
could canoe 
the sea, 
all the 
for 


hills 


yacht 
and 


and let 
And I'd 
Then 


streets, 
them, 
to 


ON 
forests. 
the scouts could learn 
all about the woods, and trails and = squir- 
rels and animals and birds close at home. 
Then Td try to get everybody to help 
everybody else—like scouts—to do a 
turn daily.” that'd make 
about the best the whole world. 


us 
You 
in 


good 


city 


see, 


my 


A Scout Is Prepared 


URING the influenza in Okmulgee, Okla., 
the scouts shouldered the load and did 
everything in their power to help combat 
the epidemic. They worked night and day 
is messengers for the Health Board and 
Red Cross, delivered prescriptions from the 
drug stores, which remained open often all 
night: manned the Red Cross cars, taking 
nurses home and bringing them to and fro. 
rhe second day of the “ flu’ they made 
a systematic canvass of the town for clean 
g sheets, pillowslips and towels for the 
Emergency Hospital, and secured almost two 
utomobile loads, 
D' RING a large fire in Rock Island, IIL, 
uibers of the Boy Scouts’ erganization 
we on the job. They roped off portions of 


the street and gave efficient aid in guard duty 
nd other -werk taking particular pains to 
protect a newspaper plant next door, 

rhe work of the Boy Scouts was especi 
ally cited, as showing that they have an 
organization that does credit to the Scout 
leaders, the embers themselves, and to the 
ity Rock Island. 


35) 


AST winter while First Class Scout Fred 

Turton and Tenderfoot Dwight Scoville, 
of Troop No. 7, White Plains, N. Y.. were 
on a hike they saw a_ twelve-foot flexible 
fiver with its occupants, three men of Scars- 
dale, run into a tree. One of the men was 
knocked unconscious. Another skidded on 
his left side for some distance on the s arp 
ice, his left leg being broken by coming into 
contact with a tree, his left ear being almost 
cut off and receiving a black eye, while the 
third was not hurt very severely. 

The scouts immediately ran to the vie- 
tims and demonstrated their knowledge of 
first aid. One of them carried the uncon- 
scious man on a sled to the golf club house, 
where he finally brought him to with the 
use of resuscitation methods. In the mean- 
while, the other scout helped the other two 
men to make use of bandages, ete. The vie- 
tims of the accident were deeply apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of the boys and have be- 
come firm believers in Scouting. 

AROLD HOWELL, aged 14, a boy scout, 

saved a train loaded with passengers 
from being wrecked near Hood River, Ore. 

Walking along the tracks, the lad came 
upon a heavy slide of earth and rocks that 
completely covered the rails to a depth of 
several feet. He knew a westbound passen 
ger train was due. He rushed to meet the 
on-coming train, waving his hat and _ shout- 
ing at the top of his voice. The engineer 
saw the signal and applied the brakes. The 
train came to a stop within a few rods of 
the slide. 

A* eight-year-old boy of Williamsport, 

Penna., was coasting when the steering 
gear of his sled broke and he shot over an 
embankment. He was thrown a distance of 
ibout thirty feet into the woods, and came 
out of the mishap with a badly cut wrist, 
Which bled profusely. 

‘Billy’ Audet, a Boy Seout, aged twelve 
years, Was nearby and he immediately knew 
What to do owing to his training as a 
scout He at once made a tourniquet and 
fastened it about the lad’s wrist, thus saving 
the loss of much blood for the victim. 
ee te oe are requested to send to 
W the Editor of Boys’ Lire accounts of inci 
dents which demonstrate the application of 
scout principles and scout instruction, since 
it is desired to publish in this department 
from time to time stories of this character 
that have more than local interest. 


The Whistling Mother 


(Continued 


Why if 
feel that 


vou didn't 
I'd been 


to go, 


wrong 


want 
the 


want to go.” 
Jack, I should 
sort of mother. 
Now, honestly 
down at her—I'm 
is—and for a minute 
front of her 
my head in her lap. 
do anything so idiotic 
and said ‘Not you” 
and squeezed hers—she’d 
ing gloves. And 
looked up at me with those 
ang? that was all there was of it, and we 
were off again on details, with no scene to 
remember. <A fellow doesn’t like scenes. 


V 


do you blame me? I looked 
a good deal taller than she 
I wanted to get down in 
the gear-shifts and put 
But of course I didn't 
as that. I just laughed 

and put out my hand 
left off her motor 
squeezed back, and 
black eyes of hers 


among 


she 


ELL. then we got back to the house, and 
everybody was there—except Dad, and he 
came There were my two young sisters, 
Sally and Sue: and my kid brother, Jimmy— 
mad as fury he hadn’t been told; and 
Grandfather Grandmother. Everybody 
was all smiles, nobody even suggested 
that the time was short—which it blamed 
was. Dad came in and shook my hand off, 
and we settled down to talk. 

Pretty there was dinner, a perfectly 
ripping dinner, with everything I like—includ 
ing tons of jelly, at sight of which I grinned 
at Mother and she grinned back—if you car 
call her gorgeous smile a grin. After dinner 
the lights were put on and we had some 
music, as we always do when I’m home—lit- 
tle family orchestra with two fiddles, a flute, 
my mandolin, and the piano, and I noticed 
we didn’t play any but the jolliest sort of , 
things. Then Dad and I sat down again on 
the big couch in front of the fireplace 


soon, 
because 


and 
and 


soon 


from =. 





to 
smoke and talk, with the kids hanging a 
till long past their bed-time. I went up.with 
Jimmy, my twelve-year-old brother, when at 
last he was ordered off to bed, and told him 
a lot of yarns and made him laugh like every- 
thing—which was rather a triumph, for I'd 
been afraid his eyes were a bit bleary. 

When I came back everybody had cleared 
out except Mother. My heart came up in my 
throat for a minute, she looked so pretty and 
young and regularly splendid, there by the 
fire. I said to myself: “I don’t believe I 


15) 


can stand a heart-to-heart talk—and not 
break. But I’ve got to go through with it 
and I will, if it takes a leg! 
V ELL—I've always called her my whistling 
mother. It’s a queer title, but it’s hers 
in a peculiar way. She always could whistle 
like a blackbird. She never did it for exhibi 
tion; I don’t mean that—TI should say not 
but she did do it for calls to her family, in 
the woods or in the house when there were no 
guests about; and she often whistled softly 
over her work. Perhaps you don’t think 


that’s a womanly thing to do—but it’s better, 
from my point of view—it’s sporting. For 
Mother’s got something of a temper—you'd 
know anybody. with so much grit must have a 
temper—and lots of times when she wanted 
to be angry, suddenly she'd break out in a 
regular rag-time whistle, and then laugh, and 
everything would be all right again. 

She and I had a special call of our own, 
I'd know it anywhere in 
thing—just a bar 


one she’d made up. 
It was a pretty 
rather 


The Cok 


the world. 


or two, but unusual, 





Are your Serriag, 1 


Tha, Pinswee 








Acre, Never fears . 





“Kes, 


Well, as I came in the door 
looked round and gave that whistle. 


that night she 
I thought 


for a minute I was gone—but I bucked up 
all right and answered it. And that—yet, 
it was actually the only minute she gave me 


that evening tnat tried my pluck. She began 
to talk in the nicest, most matter-of-fact way 
in the world. Not too awfully cheerful, you 
know, overdoing it, but just as if I'd come 


XUM 
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IFE 
home for the summer vacation, and there clinched mine before I went into a game on 
was all the time anybody needed to talk which a good deal depended. But the next 
: things over. And she kept that up. The only minute her arms were round my neck in the 
2 thing that marked the difference was that old way, and she was holding me so tight I 9 
her hand was in mine all the time we sat could hardly breathe—and I don’t believe B 
there—but that was nothing new, either, and she could breathe much, either, for I was Let S Go oys, 
didn’t break me up at all. Maybe you could giving her, back every bit of that, with some 
= imagine how grateful I was to her. Good to spare.’ I have an idea she was saying, e 
; heavenS—W hat if I’d had to face a mother like inside, “I won’t—I won’t ”’—just the same h trestones 
red Hoofy Gilbert’ dy rig a a to ae “pes way I was. And she didn’t—and I didn’t— 
Ville jow on the grill and keep him there—his las though’ not to certainly pulled harder than : . 
a evening at home! No wonder Hoofy had anything I ever didn’t do in my life! : You rough-riders on bikes; 
‘ible dreaded to go. 
a She kissed me good-night, when we broke HE didn’t keep me long. Just that one you boys who put the wheel 
was up, in just exactly the old way—no extras. great hug, and something else that goes through its paces every day; 
| on Oh, maybe I did put a little more muscle with it, and then what do you think she said? ; d 
harp than — gg heen hug oa ~ ae If I'd had a hat on I’d have taken it off to | you need strong, rugge 
into ee ee ee ee ee her at that moment. She looked up into my i j i be 
most that was = hy any “nr - —_ ane face, and showed me hers, all saline, and Firestone Tires, with non 
e terward, when I was in bed, with the fireligh ot a tear i er eyes, and said: i Z 1 i i 
ws still flickering on the little hearth in my ol@ —"°, 7acgut im Der even, ane | skid treads, just like big 
vie- room, she came in, in some kind of a loose, Ane then I just broke out into a great } auto tires. 
e of rosy sort of silk thing, and her long black — jaugh of relief, and I shouted: ° 
con- hair in two poser —_ — — a “Mother, yowre a whole brickyard! ” Firestones are red, black 
nse, kissed me, and patted my shoulder, and wen And we went downstairs carrying my lug- s Se 
the out again without saying by wey - + * gage between us, and the worst was over, and and gray in a range of price 
ean. Maybe I didn’t turn over then for a minute, the thing I dreaded hadn't happened. 4 by 
two and bury my head in my pillow and have it Perhaps you think she ought to have prayed and weight to suit any boy. 
vie- out a bit. But that didn’t count, because over me, and given me a Bible, and a lot of See the Firestone dealer. 
ecia- nobody saw. good motherly advice. Don’t you think it! 
be- The prayers had been spread over twenty FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. Y 
EXT morning was just the same; and we two years of my life, and the Bible was all Firestone Park Akron, Ohio yy 
had the greatest sort of a breakfast—every- marked up with her markings. As for the Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
out, thing tasting bully, the way it does at home, good advice—well—if she hadn’t done her 
vers you know. Then I went down to the office level best, long before that, to teach me to 
Ore. with Dad, and saw the boys, who all came keep clean, and think straight, and “ hit the 
‘ame round and gave me the glad hand, and wished line hard ’—it was too late to begin then. 
that me luck. Everybody I met on the street But she didn’t have to begin then, because 
i of wished me that, except an old lady or two, the thing was done, as well as any mother on 
sen- who sighed over me—but I didn’t mind them, earth could do it. And if you think that 
the they just made me want to laugh. Then little thumb-marked book wasn’t in my bag 
lout- home, and lunch, with Mother looking ripping at that.minute, you don’t think right. 
neer in the jolliest sort of a frock. And we had Dad said a few fatherly things to me be 
The lots of fun over a letter she’d had from some fore I went, like the all-round trump he is, 
s of inquiring idiot, who wanted to know a lot of and I was glad to have him. I could stand 
things she couldn’t tell him; and she asked that all right. But I couldn't have borne 
our advice, and of course we’ gave it, in anything from Mother—not then—and she 
ort, chunks. In the afternoon she and I took an- knew it. How did she know? That's what 
ring other spin and, as I'd ceased to fear I couldn't gets me. But she did, the way she’s always 
an see it through, it went off mighty well. seemed to know things without being told. 
e of I was a little owly about dinner, though, She's that sort, you see, 
ame because soon afterward it would be train They all went down to the station with 
rist, time. But I needn’t have been. My family me, in the seven-passenger, with Dad driv- 
certainly is the gamest crowd I ever saw. ing. We didn’t talk much on the way, I 
elve Even Grandfather, who takes things rather tried not to see the familiar old streets, I 
new seriously as a rule, told a couple of corking hadn't told anybody what train I was going / 
Ss a stories, and Grandmother laughed at them in on, but some of my old friends found out and " 
and a perfectly natural way, though I couldn’t came down just the same, and were there in 
ving help suspecting her of bluffing. Of course, a bunch to send me off. They hurried up to 
when it came to that, I knew they were all us, and shook hands and jollied me, and 
bluffing. But I tell you, a fellow wants a everything was lively. When the train came 
1 to bluff at a time like that, and he isn’t going in we all went together to it, and then I saw 
nei to misunderstand it, either—not from my sort the boys stand back and look at Mother. I 
1 of of people. don’t know what they expected? to see, but 
ince The time came at last when I had to go up I'm pretty sure it wasn’t what they did see. 
ent to my room and get my stuff—and I knew It was evening, but instead of putting on 
cter what would happen then. Mother would an awfully stunning fur-bordered coat over 
come, too, and we'd say our real good-bye the things she’d worn to dinner, as she 
there. That’s only fair to her—and to me, usually does when she goes out in the car 
too, for I wouldn't miss It, even though it’s at night, Mother’d taken the trouble to £o 
the real crisis in every going away. But— back to the tailored suit and little close hat 
that night—well. . . ae : she wears in the street and for driving. She 
_ Of course, you know, the room’s full of my knows I like her best that way—and I cer 
junk—things I’ve had since I was a little tainly did that night. I can’t tell you why, 
chap, all the way up, to things I had in my except that the things we’ve always done to 
Freshman year and thought were awfully gether have been mostly in street-and-sports 
not sporty—and then discarded and _ brought clothes—tramping and motoring ‘and golfing 
it home to keep in remembrance of my foolish and so forth. She always seems more like 
youth. I’m pretty fond of that old room. I a sort of good chum dressed like that than 
‘ don’t need to explain that much, probably. when she puts on trailers and silky things 
ling Any fellow would know. though, my word! if you don’t think she’s a 
hers I took one look around before Mother came peach in evening dress you never saw her. |° 
stle —I thought one would be about all that Her neck and shoulders—but that’s neither 
iibi would be good for me. The fire was burning here nor there just now. The thing I'm tell- 
t- rather brightly on the hearth, but I'd put ing is that she’d gone back to the clothes that 
- oit the other lights. . . . Then Mother make her look like a jolly girl. and I knew a 
Bho came in. she’d done it so I could remember her that = — 
ftly If I hadn’t caught a glimpse of her hands way. 
link I shouldn’t have known, but I did happen to It wasn’t so hard then to go. It was all 
ter, see them as she came in. They were clinched over in a minute. Nobody hung round my 
For tight at her sides, just the way I’ve often (Concluded on page 82) GC t A D F 
~ e erores 
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Everything forBicycles e Its 


Low Factory Frices Ld 4 Ready } “7 hope he talks,” said Jim. “ He knows fleshless, articulated human hands, were re. 
I’ve got some crackers in my pocket.” vealed later. What Jim saw was a shrunken 

Fatoa had been left in the camp and Afua figure, hump-backed, bowed of legs, long, 

jhad stayed with her. This was to be a man- skinny arms, with a face sunk deep between 

talk and, since she could not go and the the shoulders, a face like a skull. Age or some 

jaffair was in the camp of her enemies, she wasting sickness had shrunk the flesh and 

|!was nervously excited and Afua would not stretched the skin tight over the bony strue- 


ture until Mu seemed the visible presentation 
of death. Like his tribesmen, he had little 
nose and his sunken cheeks heightened the de. 
lusion, while dark eyes glared evilly from cay. 
ernous sockets. The body of the priest glowed 
mysteriously with a livid blue effulgence in 
the gloom of the temple. Apparently it had 
been rubbed with some vegetable phosphores- 
cence and the effect was horrible, as the figure 
seemed to crouch like that of a demon waiting 
for the delivery of his prey to torments. 

‘Pritty make-up, ain’t it?” said the skip- 
per’s calm voice behind him, and, with its 
even tone, Jim’s agitation vanished and he 
surveyed the thing that had a moment before 
appeared almost supernatural with a_ confi 
dence that grew even while he admired the 
cleverness of the mummery. On his shoulder 
the Admiral was munching his cracker con- 
tentedly and as the bird tongued the last 
crumb it broke first into a chuckle, then a 
laugh ,before once more it shrilled the Melan 
esian-Karon greeting. 


1 . : endian eens ties Jim heard sighs of relief from Billi and the 
ancers 4@ -aA;re aring spears arting pa P pa 
ee ee aes ~atgaae< Miibecagpleen The tension was broken. The mascot 


P poe Test. 
|| back and forth, shadow fighting. These were of the Manuirai was proof against this mas 
;smeared with red and white and black on ter-devil 
| thelr naked bodies, and they moved to the The figure of the Mu seemed to stiffen, but 

beat of the great drums without a word until, +7 Thon % asin tie 
||| with one frightful yell, they vanished. ae mate me move, Then. in & coaiig weiss 
1} **Some_ show,” said the skipper in the he — the — une . ree _ Doubtless 
pause. And then The Admiral screamed out the eee fancied the ioe <oe bind . 
what Jim had hoped for, shrill above the of ventriloquism, oe which ne wet namneeit well 
drums, a greeting in Melanesian, identical Practised. Some hidden assistants behind him 
|] with tin Haven Galoct, i manipulated a section of the roof and a sud- 
| . den shaft of sunshine revealed the wooden 
Sire 0 f “4 ri ce 2 . i < 
cracker that the bird gripped in one claw for HE 
a more favorable opportunity to eat. Tubiri 
and the escort stood open-mouthed, looking at 
'the devil-bird, and the men from the Manu- 
|| woud hardly suppressed their smiles at the 
skipper’s stern order Guttyural grunts 
sounded from either side, where the lesser 
men of the tribe were stationed, unworthy to 
take place in reception or page ant. 


leave her, 

UBIRI met them at the outskirts of the 

camp. It was a place fortified against 
all primitive weapons, the ring of huts 
|}guarded by a stone wall in which bam 
j}boos had been set and sprouted forming 
a screen through which hundreds of eyes 
and at the strangers, \ gate of carved 
}trunks, uncouth and frig htful travesties of 
js figures of men, perhaps of gods, was 
topped with an arch of skulls strung so that 
| they jibbered as they dangled in the breeze. 
Here and there along the wall, at intervals 
of about ten feet, similiar trophies were 
stuck on tall canes. 

Drums, beaten by hidden players, began to 
boom as they entered, in a rhythm that, while 
not loud, seemed to dominate all pulses to 
their own barbaric time. There was an 
avenue of carved images leading to the huts 
and between them were set innumerable 
crates, like rabbit hutches, packed with skulls. 
Suddenly a group of squat and _ hideous 
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idol was carved in a squat position, 

not unlike that of a Buddha, but instead 
of the peaceful face of the Oriental deity the 
countenance of the heathen fetish had been 
crudely but realistically hewed into the sem- 
blance of a ravening ogre. Its shell eyes were 
aslant and the shell so chosen as to give it a 
frightful squint. The open jaws were set with 
double rows of sharks’ teeth brought from 
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: ; , rell the boys to set down the stuff, Jim. 
dwellings. Jim knew what they were—the . 
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ticulars of our 30 Day Trial plan. our regutar cash prices. eo P.O. Box i. » boys to do e stuff, , 
P ‘ he said. They've played their ace. Mu 
dobo-houses where the unmarried women of rll gg = me ria » nega cae ME ays a 
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f warned the skipper put down their packs and Jim began to dis- 
Seeeee*"seseseeeseans . SK Cr. 
U.S.ARMY * BUG 


gait, his shining body growing dull, 
his black eyes fixed on the skipper’s as if he 
wished to hypnotize him, coming to a halt not 
two feet in front of him, silent, distinctly 
menacing. Captain Burr surveyed him calmly 
as if such a meeting was a thing of everyday 
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play their contents. ‘‘Call their bluff and 
» a casual one, but he behave as if this was a tea party up at the 


i at = — es _ thrill, There must be Mission House at Port Moresby.” 
| er gg ile - ic +t ' K rons PD e pate Mu glared suspiciously at the foreign tongue 
f >» li 3 - > aro Ss SSeSSEC a. 2 e P 
[jthe white re pig ay but Jim saw that his attention was caught by 
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eee |} came the odor of a charnel house, the faint ane” the eee 


* sickly smell that suggested spilled blood and 7 : ae ae 
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This Scout Axe temple of the Karors where Mu officiated. his eyes from the things that Jim deftly 

Not only a camp tool, but needed for gen- lJim felt invisible hairs rising along his spine paraded. Edging in from behind came the 


eral outdoor uses. and he was sure that his scalp lifted as it tribesmen, their curiosity breaking their dreat 
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with horror. There were high trees all about = = = is ogy nar : —— 
and the place was shady while the air, doubt- = oe - a: juin Maga _ * e his aa 
less from the proximity of the waterfall, was age > a ’ 
||}damp, the atmosphere foreboding. on the stem. 
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men to take the yellow stones from the 
stream. Evidently Mu considered them suf- 
ficiently impressed by his own display of 


magic which he had displayed to offset the 
wonders of the whites, and they parted on 
fairly friendly terms. 


“Termorrer, Jim,” said the skipper, “I 
want you an’ Futu to take a pasear round 
the village during the day and give out 
these presents for an excuse. Keep your 
eyes and ears workin’ for a sight of the 
girl or some mention of her. You might 
git on to something. They may not have 
hidden her away as yet. I don’t believe 
that Mu thinks we're after ennything but 
the gold. 

“It's mighty lucky,” he went on, ‘that 
they didn't call our bluff and ask us to put 
the water back agen or we'd have bin up 
agen a tough proposition. Here,” and he 
nanded Jim some packages, “this'll tickle 


‘om an’ keep their minds off ennything else. 
These for the men and these for the wim- 
men.” 

Somewhat to Jim’s astonishment he found 
the parcels to contain nothing more out of 
the ordinary than everyday: screws and, of 
all things, safety pins. The skipper chuckled 
at Jim’s expression. 

“Its a funny thing about 
he said. “The things thet make a 
these tribes are somethin’ they can savvy 
how it works an’ is much better than enny- 
thing they've got. Show ‘em somethin’ 
really wonderful an’ it’s apt to be too deep 


magie, Jim,” 
hit with 


for their brains to figger out, so they say 
there’s a god inside the machine an’ let it 
go at that. Like a phonygraph, fer in- 
stance, or a watch; too deep for ’em. They 
ean't savvy how one tells the time an’ 
they’re sure there’s a god inside talkin’ an’ 
that ends it. But show ‘em how a screw’ll 
hold two bits of wood together that they 


have to spike with another bit of wood, or 


tie with sinnet, an’ you got ‘em _ buffaloed 
an’ tumblin’ over each other to git one. 
Give ‘em out as a big favor, only to the 
head ones. ‘Take a screwdriver along with 
ye, an’ a bradawl for hard wood an’ dem- 


onstrate yore goods. 
“Show ‘em how the safety pins work an’ 
be sure they savvy the safety catch or they’ll 


be stickin’ themselves an’ blamin’ you. The 
wimmen’ll go crazy over ‘em.” 

Jim nodded, We-*could follow the cap- 
tain’s reasoning. Something that took the 
place of a thing they used themselves, only 
much better. 

“I'd have liked to see the gold digging,” 
he said, “but if I can get a line on the girl 
that'll be better still. Can I take The Ad- 
miral along?” 

“Sure. <As for the diggin’, Jim, we'll take 
a quick run up there afore dark an’ see 


how the pool is. Ought to be nigh emptied. 


I figger on washin’ out the gold with pans 
in the smaller pools or mebbe the main 
stream. If they was boards handy we'd 
make a flume, but what they call planks 
wouldn’t make much of a watertight affair, 
so we'll pan it out. Come on.” 

Futu attached himself as usual and they 
made their way up stream. Quickly, for 
they could see the fall reduced to a mere 
dribble of water now and the stream it- 
self was only a succession of pools. Here 


and there were little spots of sand and gravel 


but the strength of the flow and the rocky 
nature of the bed had prohibited much gath- 
ering of silt, 

“We'll clean up those pockets later,” said 
the skipper. “Our big haul should be in 
that pool. Wouldn't wonder if it turned 
out to be a reg’lar pot of gold.” 

“Gee, I hope so,” said Jim with growing 
excitement. “I’ve been thinking, captain,” 


he went on, “that, if we got enough, we 
might, after we've arranged for the girl’s 
education, for she'll have to be taught every- 
thing civilized, I suppose, we might be able 
to start a regular line of power boats, some- 
thing like Burn Philps*?”’ 

The skipper chuckled. 


“Sink me, Jim, if I wasn't figgerin’ on 
somethin’ like that myself,” he said. “We'd 
trade fair an’ square with the natives an’ 
Mebbe help to develop the country. Rubber 
an’ cotton. But we'll soon see where we 
stand. There may not be so much after all. 
No use in sailin’ straight for Disappointment 
Reef, son.” 

Futu had gone ahead. The native lad 
acted a good deal like a big dog when he 
was not under marching restraint, running 
ahead and back, off to one side and another, 
racing up to report or ask questions. Now 
he was on the ledge that looked down on 
the pool, dancing up and down and yelling 
out his sensations. Captain Burr and Jim 
hurried up to his side and stood looking 
at the scene with slackened jaws and star 
Ing eyes. The pool had been emptied of 
water. They could see the rift at the bot- 
tom that had acted as outlet, a dark and 
Irregular hole of considerable size. And 


a dejection was complete at the sight of 
the 


now emptied funnel. Whirling water 
through the ages had smoothed away all 
projections, all irregularities, and smoothed 


the hard rock almost as symmetrically as the 
Slope of a manmade basin. Whatever had 
fallen into that vortex of water, surging and 
Seething in its container, had found nothing 
on which to lodge or cling, as they had 


hoped and expected, but had inevitably gone 
out through the rift at the bottom to un- 


derground conduits and an ultimate ending 
that could not be guessed at. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of gold, perhaps millions, had been borne 


from the mother vein into the very bowels of 
the earth, never to be recovered! The edge 
of the basin, with its comparatively slight 
angle of plane where Jim had first found 
the nugget, was fairly deep in gravel that 
had been swirled aside from the main body 
of the water and, with it, the lighter specks 
and wafers of gold but the fortune, the pot 
of gold, was non-existent! 

Jim swallowed down his chagrin as best 
he could, the skipper tugging away at his 
beard as he surveyed the smooth concavity. 

“Fool's gold, after all, Jim,” he said. “We 
ain’t to be millionaires this trip. Or Burn 
Philps the Seconds, neither.” 

“But there's good pickin’s in the shallows,” 
he added, “an’ in the little beaches an’ 
pockets an’ bars down stream. Cheer up, 
Jim, we may pick up a few thousands. 
Enough to pay for the trip. An’ to eddi- 
cate the gal, if you find her. We'll put the 
boys to work termorrer. If we lose the for- 
tune we lose the responsibility. Ennyway, 
*tain’t as if we'd had it an’ then lost it.” 

“T suppose so,” said Jim, though he gulped 
a bit. “We've got to make the best of it.” 
The skipper clapped him heartily on the back 
while Futu, flat on his belly, stared down 
hypnotized into the funnel. “An’ the best 
of it may be the worst of it,”’ declared Burr. 
“Gold fever’s awful apt to strike innards 
an’ a man never gits over it, once it does. 
Dries up his human nature, sort of.” 

Jim got back to camp fairly cheerful, after 
all, though his air castles had crumbled. 
Next morning he started for the village with 
Futu, The Admiral on his shoulder, sidling 
about and regarding the dwarfs with an 
eye that they seemed anxious to avoid. The 
skipper and his men had turned into gold- 
washers. Captain Burr had decided to con- 
vey the wet dirt and gravel half-way down 
stream to a big pool for panning operations 
while Jim played spy. 


Jim made his way to the cross-roads of 
the village and there Futu, with due sol- 
emnity, set up a tall bamboo to which had 
been lashed one of the big Japanese um- 
brellas that the skipper carried for trade 
purposes and which he intended ultimately 


to give to Mu if all turned out well, as a 
crowning inducement in a swap for the girl. 
Beneath this gaudy sunshade Jim sat on a 
folding stool, fooling with some bits of wood 
while the Karons gathered slowly nearer, 
fascinated at anything the young white wiz- 
ard might be doing. 

After a while Tuburi made his appeear- 
ance and with him were several women, ugly 
and stunted and far from being prepossess- 
ing. ‘‘These,” said Tuburi, “were his wives.” 

So then, thought Jim, part of the tabu has 
been taken off the women, and he wondered 
if he would have a chance to get inside the 
palisade for a nearer inspection of the dobo- 
houses. 


He held out two of the pieces of wood 
to the king and asked him how he would 
join them together for double’ thickness. 
Tubiri got the idea at last and sent for a 


man who, presumably, was the village archi- 


tect and builder. Somewhat scornfully the 
man explained how they would bore holes 
with hot stone splinters so as not to crack 
the wood and produced some long bits of 
close-grained stone that had been ground 
down to the thickness of a tenpenny nail 


with the ends sharpened in the same tedious, 


laborious way. Sueh holes would be sewn 
with sinnet, he said, or pegged. 
“Hiow long would it take?’ Jim asked. 


The architect of the Karons scratched him- 
self—they were always scratching themselves 
somewhere—and ventured that it might be 
done by one man in a day, maybe two. 
Jim took the pieces and thrust his brad- 
awl into the wood to start his screws, that 
he had already soaped. Then, with Futu 
holding the wood, he swiftly drove home 
four screws and exhibited the tightly clamped 


result to the wondering Tubiri and the no 
longer scornful architect. They tugged at 
the wood and pronounced it “good.” As 
quickly as he had put them together Jim 
withdrew the screws and again they mar- 
veled. “It was as if the wood had grown 
together.” said = Tubiri. Truly this was 
great magic! And Jim gave him half a 


dozen screws, also the indispensable awl and 


screwdriver that would make Tubiri one of 
the two men to be called upon whenever 
the magic “wood binders” were used. The 
second man would be Mu. Jim had two 
more awls and screwdrivers with him, one 
of each for Mu and the others for himself 
in®case he needed to perform the miracle 
later. To the architect he gave two screws 


and to the rest of the crowd one apiece. 
Sitting under his gaudy paper umbrella, 

Jim felt like a street fakir doing tricks as 

he next exhibited the safety-pins and showed 


what they could do. With one he united 
his neckerchief and handkerchief in single, 
double and triple folds, he pinned them to 


various portions of his anatomy, he made 
a close bandage and fastened it with a pin 
and did everything else he could think of, 
always being careful to show the safety catch. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS NAME ANDTHE 
Y nen PRICE is PLAINLY 
STAMPEDON THE SOLESOF EVERY 
7p AIR OF SHOES BEFORETHEYLEAVE 
THE FACTORY. THIS PROTECTS THE 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


wearer at one profit. 
eliminate 


All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 


best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our 
ractice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes 
in our own stores with only one 
profit. This has saved the wearers 
millions of dollars. 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than years 
experience ia making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made ina weil- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 

erienced men, all working with an honest 

termination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free, 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. President 

Douglas shoes. The name and priceis plainly W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 

etamped on the sole. If it has been changed, 138 Spork Street. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 




















Send Today 
for this 


BOAT 


The ‘‘Monitor’’ is a dandy boat, 11 inches long—goes like 
everything! Has flagstaff, two double turrets, and big paddle 
wheel. Painted deep-sea green. Lots of fun indoors and out. 
Send 25c and ‘*Monitor’’ will come to you right away. 


AMERICAN TOY BOAT CO., 200 Sanders Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
more profitable than poultry. Big 
demand; thousands needed. Experi- 
Send for our 
and big free 


ence unnecessary. 
money-making proposition 
illustrated book explains all. 


Laboratory Supply Co., Dept. P. 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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CANOES 

ROWBOATS 

FISHBOATS 

MOTOR BOATS 

OUTBOARD MOTORS 

CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO . 
620 Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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e Your next Kodak Film 
Special Offer developed 10c and 
prints 2c each. Best 

workmanship. 24 hours’ service. Enclose 
money with order. Write for price list ‘10” 


and sample print. : 
Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau St., New York 
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is L. Raymond 
Hoffman of Lyons Plan, 
= oy 


Falls, N. Y. camera 
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Just a Single Larkin Order 
But It Brought Him a Big Reward 


-One of the thousands of wide- Raymond wasn’t content just to 
awake businesslike American sit ‘round and wish for things. 
boys, who bas found the taking He sent for a Larkin Catalog and 
of Larkin orders an easy way to got busy. In just a few hours he 
get the things boys long to own, helped his neighbors save money 


by the Larkin Half-Price Economy 
and earned a 
for himself. 


What Raymond Hoffman Did, You Can Do 


Raymond is only a youngster. 


had no previous business experi- to do it too. Take the first step 
ence. He just took a few spare by sending for the Larkin Catalog 
“ " and our illustrated folder telling 
hours after school showed the . ee 
aM ol z you how to take orders. Soon 
Larkin Catalog, let the money- you, too, will be earning the 
saving offers sell them- things you want, in the form of 

selves. valuable Larkin Premiums. 


Mail Coupon Now to Nearest Address 
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Larkin CO. Boys’ Dept. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Til. Peoria, Til. 


Please send me new Catalog 123, 
Name 
Address 


Juv. 26 
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WELL SUPPOSE 
IT DOES RAIN! 


house 


“We can go over to my 
and have a PICTOGRAPH 
show. I'd rather do that than 


play baseball, anyway. Got some 
new films, too. One of ‘em 
funny as the dickens—showed it 
to Dad last night and I thought 
he'd die laughin’.” 


You Boy Scouts like the PTC- 
TOGRAPH, its a 
picture projector that 
real, honest-to-goodness 
pictures. 


is 


because 
motion 


shows 


What—haven’t one yet? It only 
costs $15.00 with all the fixings 
for a regular show. Better sit 


right down and write us, so we 


can tell you all about it. 


IngurryY DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN PICTOGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Alden Court 


4-6 . Boston 


































Every Boy Scout in 0 
army web belt holds each kit in / 
place at the hip. The kits are 
corners at the tcp, under the flap, are 
bound with metal. All Boy Scouts need HIP 
stamps with order. 
Shelter halves in qo eanditien, are the 


America needs a HIP 
KIT, They are made of beauti- 

just like those*the soldiers wore in France. 
They have special inside pockets. Each 
KITS for carrying First Aid supplies and 
other articles on long hikes. They make 
very thing for Scouts, $3.9 

MITTLE-TRAXLER company 


HIP KIT 

ful, genuine leather. A strong 
one is sewed stoutly with wax cord, and the 
Scouts look more soldierly. Send 70c in 
Greenville, S.C, 


Dept. A 





























Is Your Blove stit > 


Put a little “3 in One” oil on 


fingers and palm and the leather 
becomes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 


glove will last twice as long. 
. 


in One” makes base ball 
cover and stitches stronger and 


hold longer. It also prevents 
Write today for 
One” dictionary. 


rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 
-arge free sogele 
165 ELM, BROADWAY, NEW YORK // 


Not sticky or greasy. 
FREE bottle aad 
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not take long for the dusky ladies 
of Tubiri’s court to catch on to this novelty 
and their eyes rolled as they gathered closer 
while their fingers itched to handle the price- 
gifts. At last Jim handed them out, 
one to each would-be belle. Tubiri pointed 
to one stout lady and asked Jim to give 
her two. 

“She's my head mother-in-law, 
pathetically. “If you give her 
save me much treuble.” 

Jim complied with the wish and 
turned towards the end of the left-hand 
leading to the woman's compound. A 
had been opened in the palisade and this 
was blocked by anxious women, eager to 
be in at this bargain-day giftgiving that they 
had already sensed from the delighted cries 
of the proud possessors, who now tried the 
various uses their pins and strutted in 
front of the unfortunates, torn between the 
chief's tabu order and their hearts’ desire. 
Jim slowly towards them, Tubiri not 
daring him, if he had had willed. 


It did 


less 


-aded 
will 


he ple 
two it 


then 


lane 
gate 


ot 


moved 
stop 


to 


By the gate he stopped and handed out 
the pins to the grabbing hands of the mar- 
ried women, all of them close shaven on 
their heads and tattooed on cheeks and 
chins and lips. He was conscious of a chat- 
tering in the boughs above him where the 
unmarried girls peered down from the plat- 


forms of their dobo-houses like so many 
monkeys and, aching as he was to look. up, 
he delayed the matter lest he should seem 
too eager. He was conscious also that in 
the background Tubiri was hovering about 
with a worried expression and that a mes- 
senger of some sort had been despatched. 
Jim figured that Tubiri was afraid to order 
him away from the gate but was afraid also 
of Mu’'s displeasure and had sent for the 
priest or one of his attendants to assume 
authority. This gave him little time and 


he hurriedly thrust the last of the pins into 
a dirty, dusky palm and, ignoring the wails 
of those left out, backed off and, for the 
first time, looked up. 

(To be continued in the June Boys’ LiFe.) 
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Wwe are in receipt of several letters from 
j ‘zechoslovakia, each one accompanied by 
a packet of stamps which the writer Cesires to 
have distribute? among American boys who 
will correspond with him and send him Amer- 
these 


ican stamps. One of correspondents 
desires to exchange letters with a boy who 
ean tell him something of Indians. He en- 
closes as well some postcards for distribution. 

A young Englishman who was a member of 
the World Brotherhood of Boys before he 
joined the British army desires to take up 
his membership again, and asks for corre- 


spondents who are connected with the cotton 
industry, since that is his trade. 





A French scout asks to be put in touch 
with an American scout who will exchange 
letters and souvenirs with him. He prefers 
one who understands French well, as he 
writes in that language. 

We have an appeal for correspondence from 
three Australian scouts. Their ages are 18, 
15 and 19. 

A group of Dutch scouts indicate through 
one of their number that they would like to 
exchange letters and postcards with Amer- 
icans. 

From Tennessee we have the following re- 


quest: “I wish a few American correspond- 
ents who are skillful sailors. I also wish to 
correspond with some boys who are proficient 
taxidermists and know something of zoologi- 
eal collections. Am considering a voyage in 
a small boat to South America for mounting 
birds, ete., and gathering some zoological 
collections.” 

A district selgium who 


Scoutmaster in 


served as a spy for the French armies during 
the War and has the French Merit Medal 
with the congratulations of Marshal Petain, 


writes us that he is interested to receive let- 
ters from American Scoutmasters who can 
give him information in regard to Scouting in 
this country. He is interested also to receive 
scout periodicals If any troops which pub- 
lish such desire to send their publications to 
him, we shall be glad to forward his address 
on request. 

One of our members in Jersey City asks us 
to publish his acknowledgment of the service 
which he has had as a member of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. He says: “I am a con- 


stant reader of Boys’ Lire, and after reading 
about the Bretherhood I decided to send you 
a letter to send to a boy in Alaska, which 


did, I have received a very 
interesting answer to it and want to tell all 
other readers of your splendid magazine, 
whether Boy Scouts or not, that the Brother- 
hood is the best way to learn many interest- 
ing things abdut what other boys in the 
world are doing.” 

We have a letter of salutation from a group 
of Sea Scouts in Prague, where they are 
making preparation for the “ Antwerp-Olym- 
piad and other All-sportsmen-days in Prague.” 
They inform us also that they are building 
a ship, the work on which is going extremely 
well. 


you very kindly 


One of our members informs us that a boy 
in Malta with whom we put him in touch indi 
cates to him his desire to have one thousand 
correspondents. If any of our readers wish 
to be of the number, we shall be glad to for- 
waré their letters. 

The Deputy Chief Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of India writes us that many Indian 
scouts are anxious to correspond with Amer- 
icans and offers to distribute any letters that 
we can forward him. 


We have a member in Siberia who desires 
to correspord with an American who can 
write him in either Russian or Esperanto. 


He has great difficulty in understanding 
French, English or German and always writes 
us in Esperanto. 

An English Cubmaster wishes to correspond 
on scouting subjects, especially woodcraft, 
with an American Scoutmaster or older scout. 
of Glasgow writes us that 
the department, World 
in Boys’ Lire, and @de- 
with American scouts 

natural history and 


A patrol leader 
he has recently 
Brotherhood of Boys, 
sires to get in touch 
who are interested in 
photography. 

A Norwegian 
a correspondent of 


seen 


of eighteen asks for 
own age. 


student 
his 
papers and photographs 
a Dutch scout of 


Stamps, postcards, 
are desired in exchange by 
fourteen years. 

A French scout who writes in English de- 
sires correspondence with an American scout 
about seventeen years of age. 

An philatelist 
spondents in Bermuda, Bahamas, 
ico, or South America, with a 
changing stamps, 

An American, 
this country, and 


desires corre- 
Cuba, Mex- 
view to ex- 


Australian 


formerly a Scoutmaster in 
now serving in that capac- 


ity in Damoh, India, writes us an interesting 
letter about the growth of scouting in his 
district. He encloses a tiny piece of panther 
skin saying that there are many of these 
animals near Damoh. Perhaps an American 
Scoutmaster may be interested to open a cor- 
respondence, 

A Boston boy of thirteen, who is interested 
in drawing and in collecting coins, desires 


correspondents in foreign parts of the world, 
in Canada and in the United States, 


F you are interested to exchange letters with 
om of the members of the World Broth- 
erhood of Boys mentioned above, send us let 
ters to be forwarded to them. Do not write 
to ask us to send you their addresses, as we 
@o not introduce our members in that way. 


If you desire to become a member of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys please follow 
earefully the directions given below. 

Write the very best letter you can to an 


unknown boy. 


Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 


Write your return address small in the up- 
per left hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope. Leave the body of the envelope 
clean so that we may put on the boy’s ad- 
dress. At the bottom of the envelope you 
may write the name of the state or country 
to which you want the letter to go. Put on 
enough postage to take it there, 

Write on @ separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you 
can acrite. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are 


especially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member” with later let- 
ters. Enclose the letter and slip in another 
envelope and mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—sonie- 
where. When he answers it he becomes your 
correspondent and you write thereafter to 
him, not through this office. 
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GOLD MEDAL DOUBLE-DECK 


COT 

Specially designed for large camps Where 
sleeping space is at a premium. Com- 
fortable, strong, no danger of tipping 
Used extensively by Boy Scouts, Y. M. 
cS. sé. t. vv. & A., and others, 
Open, measures 6 ft. 6 in. by 27 in. Full 
height 40 in. Folds to 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 
ft. by 8 in. Weighs only 33 lb. i 

Send for Catalog and Dealer’s Name 
GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

1728 Packard Ave, Racine, Wis, 
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Furniture For Home and Camp i 

























NAVAL CAV ALRY ARTILLERY 
WOODCRAFT FOR YOUNGER BOYS 
Your boy's vacation? Let it be eight 
weeks of body-building fun at Culver. 
Let him take the hikes in the saddle at 
the Cavalry school, tramp the woods with 
men who know woodicraft, or spend the 
summer afloat. Culver will put him in 
shape for a year's hard work when he 
comes back in the fall. 
Write for the catalog of 

interests you most. 

Cavalry, minimum age—14, Artillery— 
14, Naval—14, Woodcraft—12. Address 
Catalogue Dept. CULVER, IND. 


the school that 














THE MANLIUS CAMPS 


THE MILITARY CAMP under the auspices 
of St. John’s Military School, Manlius, 
N. Y., and under the supervision and in- 
structions of Army Officers, will open on 
July 1, and close on August 7. There will 
be instruction in Cavalry, Artillery, In- 
fantry, Machine Guns, Automatic Rifles 
and Signaling. Most complete equipment 
of arms, ordnance, tentage and wireless 
Fine stable of horses. Military instruc- 
tion in morning hours. Afternoon devoted 
to sports and athletics; evenings to mov- 
ing pictures and other entertainments. 
THE OTHER CAMPS (two months, July 
and August) include Indian Canoe Trips 
and Horseback excursions in heart of Iro- 
quois country and Finger Lakes. 
Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14. 

Apply to Gen. William Verbeck 

Box L5, Manlius, N. Y. 














electrical, rope, ait- 
plane, piano, pipe, 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire- 
concrete _re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 


WIRE 


ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


V.P.&G.S.A. 
American Steel & Wire Co. **"“:tituco 
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Recovering the Old Canoe 
By J. Sterling 
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AY. fellow the old canoe has stood for 
S many years of hard use and abuse. It 
must be in need of a general overhauling. 
What shape is the old ship in, anyway ? 

‘Shape is about all there is left. It’s no 
good any more except to put out in the back 
yard to plant nasturtiums in.” 

* Told on, there, Skinny, I didn't ask what 
it was good for: just trying to find out the 
condition the boat is in 

“All patched up and canvas so rotten it 
tears every time we strike a rough place in 
the water-—almost. Also some of the plank- 
ing is split and loosened from the ribs. Don’t 
know what we will do for a boat this year, 
for we can’t ask Dad to get us a new one, 
and we can't raise the price ourselves. If 
there was only some way to make it last a 
while longer, that did not cost much, we could 
earn the mcney.” 

Fine! Yon not only talked that time, you 
said something, so if you can all keep quiet 
I'll tell you how to fix it over just as I did 
my own. You will have to do all the work 
while I do the bossing. 

“Going to sit down while you do it?” 

Good idea, Fat, and now that you men- 
tion it think I will choose that box you are 
on. All the gang will tell us we cannot re- 
cover a Canoe, but a scout has patience and 
sand—yes. and push, although this job is 
going to take a lot of pull instead. The fel- 
low who takes off the canvas will have plenty 
of sand, all right. 

Now let’s get down to brass tacks. or, to 
speak correctly, copper ones. You two fel- 
lows rustle a pair of carpenter’s horses, and 
you, Bricktop, take off the bang irons from 
each end and remove the keel, which is 
screwed from the inside. Tie a string around 
the bow bang iron and forward end of keel, 
so you will know how to put them back. 
Next off comes the covering strips that ex- 
tend all around the gunwale, both on _ side 
and top. Use a wide screw driver to pry 
them loose, mark with a string and put away 
in a safe place where they cannot be stepped 
on or broken. All done? Then turn the boat 
upside down on the horses where we can get 
at it to loosen the canvas, and all hands and 
the cook 

“Do we get eats in this?” 

Yes, your mother will have dinner ready at 
the usual hour, only don’t butt in again. As I 
was saying when Fat interrupted, all together 
now to pull tacks. Keep your eyes peeled 
to see how and where they are driven, and 
most important of all, examine carefully 
where the canvas laps over at the ends so 
you will know how to make a water tight 
joint in the new cover. Work slowly, using 
eare not to split the woodwork, which is now 
very dry from lying up since the ice formed 
last fall, Tacks all out? Then lay canvas 
flat on the floor so we can measure for the 
new one. There. Skinny, I told you so! A 
layer of sand under the canvas—what! 





HE new canvas must be ordered six 

inches wider and a foot longer than the 
old one, of ten ounce duck in one width; 
an@ while waiting for it we will make the 
necessary repairs to the hull. Some of each 
size tack and nail removed must be taken to 
the hardware dealer for a new supply, which 
must positively be of copper and brass re- 
spectively, like the old ones. Common carpet 
tacks would ruin the boat. Better throw the 
old ones in the ash barrel where Fat can’t 
sit on them. 

With a piece of broom handle tap lightly 
over the whole boat to loosen the sand, and 
brush off. Wherever any planking is split 
or loosened from the ribs it must be tacked 
and thoroughly clinched by driving tacks 
through ribs against a solid, smooth piece of 
iron in order to draw @own tight. In this 
manner go carefully over each plank to make 
Sure all are solidly fastened; brush off again 
and paint hull with a thin coat of yellow 
ochre mixed with boiled oil, to prevent water 
soaking into the wood. By the time the 
paint is hard we should have the new canvas. 
Here it is at last, and now for the real job. 

Lay this new canvas on the canoe so that 
the ends extend an even distance beyond 
the boat, and so that the fold through the 
center will lie exactly along the center line 
of the hull. Stretch endways only enough 
to take out wrinkles and @rive one tack 
through center line at each end just where 
the stem begins to turn up, leaving the heads 
up far enough so they can be easily taken 
out later. If you should stretch the canvas 
too tightly on these tacks you would have 
hole number one before the work had hardly 
begun. Start tacking amidships by driving 
four through the four center ribs on one 
side, setting down tight, with no tacks at 
all between the ribs. Stretch just enough to 
draw center fold slightly out of a straight 
line, as this fold is to be a guide until can- 
vas is completely fastened. 

Around now to the opposite side, where 
a hand vise must be clamped? very tightly 





Bird 
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on the canvas close up to the gunwale 
directly opposite the first tacks, and by 
prying around under the gunwale you can 
draw it as tight as a drum head. Don’t get 
the idea that your “ bread hooks” are equal 
to this job, for positively they are not. Nor 
must the canvas be wet, as some who have 
never tried it will tell you. Always stretch 
canvas dry. 

The hand vise must be moved for each 
tack, making a slow job requiring patience, 
as I told you. After the four tacks are in 
each side the canvas must be stretched 
toward the ends as har@ as one can pull 
on the hand vise before prying it around 
the gunwale. This must be repeated at 
each tack separately, and if the work does 
not come down perfectly smooth remove 
tack and do it over, always with an eye on 
center line to keep it straight. Do not drive 
more than four tacks on a side before put- 
ting in the opposite ones, and Skinny, if 
you place your finger directly over the head 
of a tack you can hit it harder. Continue 
in this manner,—with the tacks, not your 
finger.—to the very ends, taking two days 
or two weeks. if necessary, in order to make 
a good job. It is hard work for one’s wrists 
and the kinks will come in them after a 
couple of hours stretching. Do not trim 
edges until tacking is ccmpleted. 


MAT’S that, Bricktop, the ends won’t 
come smooth? Well, don’t get red- 
headed over it. . Just take a sharp knife 
and carefully slit the canvas, right in the 
middle from the ends to within a couple 
of inches of where wrinkles begin. Very 
eareful here,—not too far. Draw as 
tight as possible around the stem, and tack. 
The work should now be perfectly smooth 
on that side if you used plenty of elbow 
grease. With the shears trim off the flap 
a quarter of an inch from the wood, smear 
the joint with white lead, and stretch other 
side in place, tacking closely to bed canvas 
thoroughly in the lead, thus insuring a 
water tight joint. Then trim, this. time 
close up. When done rub edge down into 
the lead with your fingers. Complete oppo- 
site end same as this one, remove the two 
tacks you put in first, and screw bang irons 
back in place, except where fastened to keel. 
Use more lead under bang irons and along 
the edges to make a smooth finish, trim edges 
of canvas all around, stand back and smile. 
Pretty slick job, if we did do it ourselves, 
The first coat of paint must be white 
lead, mixed very thin with boiled oil so it 
wiil penetrate and fill pores of cloth, ef- 
fectually keeping out all water. After a 
couple of days repeat this thin coat. after 
which use a thicker paint, with some dryer 
added, until eanvas is completely filled. 
Screw keel tightly back in place and finish 
with the color of canoe enamel you prefer, 
or, better still, have your painter mix some 
for you as follows: Lead and zine pre- 
pared in usual manner with a third part 
of best spar varnish added. Two coats 
will be necessary and the finish will be the 
most durable possible to obtain. Nail back 
gunwale strips in place just as they were 
and finish inside and paddles with the spar 
composition. 








Take Care of the Chain 


6éN cays of old, when knights were bold,” 

and I used to ride a chain wheel (got 
over the habit after a while and have ridden 
a chainless now for over twenty years) I 
found the following by far the best scheme 
for lubricating the chain thereof. 

Get at a hardware store some finely pow- 
dered graphite, ten cents’ worth will last sev- 
eral years, and a round paint-brush about the 
size of your little finger. Put about a table- 
spoonful of the graphite into a wide-mouthed 
bottle (an old pickle-jar is just the thing) 
and mix it with kerosene until the mixture is 
about as thick as cream or thin paint. Bore 
a hole through the cork of the jar and put 
your paint-brush through it; your outfit is 
now complete. 


Turn your wheel upside down, wipe off all 


“dust and mud from the chain, set the wheel 


spinning, shake up the mixture in the jar and 
apply it with the brush to the under side of 
the chain (that is, the side that runs over 
the sprockets). Put on plenty of it, and let 
the wheel stand over night before using or 
wait until the chain is dry. 


This should be done two or three times a 
week, and the mixture described is far better 
than any stick graphite, because the kerosene, 
holding the graphite in suspension, soaks into 
the inside of the links and then dries out and 
leaves it there: the graphite does the lubri- 
cating. If adjusted properly the chain will 
not need lubricating on the outside, as it does 
not fit the sprockets tightly: and being dry 
it will not catch dust so much as if greased. 
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[his is the sign that identifies 
dealers showing the Eveready 


“Daylo 70000 Contest 
“Picture Look for this 


sign on dealers’ 
windows~ 










LUNGS ie) 
BATTERIES 
MAZDA BULBS 















Three Thousand 
Dollars For 
Somebody. YOU? 


 £ —! q 
contest! . 


*10000InCashPrizes 














‘ @ First Prize....cccccs $3,000.00 

HREE thousand dollars in § Second Prize: 1,000.00 

> 2. 1,000.00 

cash for one person; a thou- 4 Prizes—$250.00 each 1,000.00 
sand dollars for another; five 10 Prizes—$100.00 each 1,000.00 
hundred for each of three other 20 Prizes—$ 25.00 each 500.00 











people and ninety-nine other cash 
prizes from two hundred to ten aia alle aie 
dollars. Ten thousand dollars pelea be the aiitens 
in all! How much for YOU? of “LIFE” and con- 
This latest Eveready Daylo oe agg ow = by 
Contest will break all contest rec- If A = aoe om 
ords. Anyone may enter—it costs testants submit the 
nothing; there is no obligation of identical answer  se- 
gs; g r 
any kind. Men, women, boys and — by the : hay = 
. any prize, the 
girls all have equal chances for any pol ue gg 
of the 104 cash prizes. will be paid to each. 
On June Ist, Daylo dealers Contest begins June 
throughout the United States and pO ag Faso _ — 
Canada will display the new Daylo Siete’ am henna 
Contest Picture in their windows. will determine if letter 
Go to the store of a Daylo dealer = was mailed before close 
and study the picture. Secure a 
contest blank, which the dealer will Pp ne gp My heyy 8 
give you, and write on it what you’ = words. Hyphenated 
that conforms to the contest rules, 
the winner will receive $3,000.00 


104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 


of contest. 
Answers must con- 
think the letter says. Use 12 words count as one 
words or less. For the best answer word. 
Complete Contest 
Rules are printed 
on Contest Blank. 
° Ask Daylo dealers 
Get an early look at the picture. tur thiak 
Submit as many answers as you oe 
wish. Contest blanks are free at = 
all Daylo dealers. All answers 
must be mailed before mid- 















Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 


you may have your choice of instruments and a complete musical 
outfit for a week’s free trial in _ own home. Outfit includes 


case, music rack, all accessories, etc, at factory 
prices, Atremendoussaving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


Aftertrial tfit Pp if you wish. If you decide tobuy 
ad may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts. 
urlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality. 


Send this Coupon 


We'll send you free and without obligation the War- 
litzer 160-page illustrated catalog. i the coupon, 


The Rudolph WurlitzerCo., Dept. 1645 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati — S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


_WuREIZER 


































The Rudolph WurlitzerCo. 
Dept. 1645 
117 E. éth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
829 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 






Send free your 160-page catalog with 
full details of complete musical outit 
on easy terms. 











Name weoce 









Address 
¢Jnstrument Lam, =a 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
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Suggestions For Your Next Hike 


Are You Properly Equipped? 





Compasses 
No. B-1273. TELAWAY COMPASS. This 


is a thoroughly reliable compass at a low price. 
It was designed primarily with Scouts in 
mind. Case is dull gun metal finish with 


hea\ y cry stal. Special steel needle, care- 
fully magnetized and fitted with jeweled 
center. Diameter 14 in. Prepaid..... 50c. 


No. 1202. LEEDAWL. Solid white 
metal case, open face, graduated to 2°. Diameter 
I En 49:0 5 0b Paes nb Ee $1.00 
Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE and 25c. 








First Aid Pouches 


No. B-1101. HOSPITAL CORPS 
FIRST-AID POUCH. It is desirable 
that every troop have a picked first-aid 
squad. This outfit is very complete. 
Contains shears, tweezers, carbolized 
vaseline, package of safety pins, two 
wire gauze splints, two ozs. aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, one _ individual 
first-aid outfit (cardboard), two one- 
yard bandages of sterilized gauze, three 
one-inch bandages, three two and gne- 
half inch bandages, two triangular bandages (cartons), one U. S. tourniquet. 
I ie a ed ea a $5.00 
Given for six $2.00 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE and 50c. 








Cook Kits 


No. B-1200. ALUMINUM COOK KIT. A new Scout 
mess kit. ‘Complete in every detail and bound to be 
popular. Outfit consists.of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan, which 
also serves as plate or soup bowl. There is also a fork and 
spoon. All pieces with exception of fork and spoon, are 
madé of heavy gauge pure aluminum of the famous 
“Wearever” brand. Parts nest compactly and do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case to match uniform, with 
adjustable strap. Weight 3 lbs. e ee 
Given for four subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE and 
25 cents. 





Canteens 


No. B-1201. ALUMINUM CANTEEN. The 
makers of this famous brand of aluminum 
utensils have made for the Boy Scouts of America 
an almost ideal canteen of heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab cover and adjustable carrying 
strap. The capacity is just over a quart. 
Seapging weight, 1 Ib... .. oc c ec aaeess $3.00 
Given for three $2.00 subscriptions to 
BOYS’ LIFE and 50c. 
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‘“‘Theroz” Alcohol Heaters and Fuel 


Theroz is the hottest, safest and cheapest solid- What better for the Sea Scout who is floating down 
ified heat on the market today. More heat per the river in boat or on a raft? Puts the joy back into 


pound and per cubic inch is what you want when you 


a rainy day hike. Theroz burner complete with twenty- 
five cubes of Theroz fuel 40 cents. Shipping weight 2 


are making up your “go-light” Pack. Life boats on pounds. Additional cans of Theroz Fuel Cubes, 25 
many of the transports were equipped with Theroz. cents each. Shipping weight 1 pound. 








NAL FLAGS. _ Best 


Diagon 
No. B-1059. SEMAPHORE CODE SIG- recommend this instrument to those who wish 


quality muslin. 


als 


Signal Flags Scout Bugles 


Squares No. B- 1065. BOY SCOUT BUGLE. This is a 

No. B-1058. MORSE CODE SIGNAL standard United States Army bugle. An instrument 

FLAGS. Best quality muslin. Size of good quality, is easy to blow and has a mellow 

e4 x 24 inches. One flag white with red tone. Furnished in key of G with tuning slide to F. 
center, other red with white center. i - ey tse ; 

Sold only in pairs. Pair............. 60c. Made of brass and has two turns. Shipping weight, 

at PU MOR: 604.05 ose eran widens nena hence $3.50 


4 


No. B-1415. EXTRA QUALITY BUGLE. We 


something extra fine. An instrumeént of exceptional 





No. 1417. METAL SIGNAL FLAG POLE. a 
This is an all metal jointed danaling fag pok Size 18 x 18 inches. Red and white, ; 

same ag used by U; S. Army Signal Corps. divided diagonally. Sold only in pairs. quality and appearance. Same as No. B -1065 but 
with very strong reinforced joint Pote is Pairs Pree een Ve mg FT) eet ee 55c. 1 e . - - a . e e J a. | 4 ll . 
66” in length, and has two strong swivel rings be ait on 1eavier and finer finish. Shipping weight 4 IDs. 
for attaching standard wis wag flag, Finished Given for one subscription to BOYS’ ; A _. eo eer 
in dull bisck. “Shipping weight Site. §. 4 0 LIFE i Ee Eee eT err ee ee $5.50 
Price ¢3, se 





Consult our Latest Supply Catalog for Complete Information 
Concerning Scout Supplies and Camping Equipment 
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Spring Time Is Hike Time 


Equipment You Need Is Here At Money Saving Prices 












Three Big Camping Specials 


In these days of high prices it will be welcome news to thrifty scouts to learn that it is still possible 
to buy a good, sturdy two-piece camp blanket at the low price of $5.00. It was only by our taking 
advantage of a rare merchandising opportunity that you can buy these blankets now at a price 
which means a big saving. But they are only a special lot and when these are gone it will mean 
a jump back to our regular $6.50 blanket. 

The special price is made possible by sewing two mill ends together to get one blanket, size 58x84 
inches—only eight inches narrower than the standard size army blanket. On account of their 
reduced size they are admirably suited for boys. These are durable, heavy woolen khaki blankets 
with years of hard camping service in them. 

Order, by Catalog No. B. 1418 





Will the call of the wild find you as fully prepared as this bunch? 














Warm 
Limited 
~ Quantity 
Only 
While They 


Quy Door SCHoob ; 
Plus Postage On 4 Ibs. , aces: ge ee — Plus Postage On 4 lbs. 


Two-Piece 
Camp 
Blankets 


Size 58 x 84 Inches 











Recommended by “Pinetree Jim” Used Army Ponchos For April Showers 


In planning your camping equipment be sure to 
include one of these ponchos. We have been 
able to obtain another lot of used Army ponchos. 
These are in men’s size, 60 inches wide by 75 
inches long, but they are also suitable for large 
boys. All are in good condition and will give 
splendid ‘service and are identical in quality and 
style to the poncho which we regularly sell at 
$5.00. The material used is double textured, 
olive drab bombazine with a coating of fine 
Para rubber in between, giving exceptional 
wearing qualities under the most severe tests. 
Strongly sewed, cemented and cured. Can also 
be used as ground blanket or shelter tent. 

While this lot lasts they will be sold “as are,’ 
$3.00 each, which means a big saving. The sup- 
ply we have available will be ample to fill a 








Illustration Shows Different Methods of Using this Outfit considerable quantity of orders and while they 
_ No. 1300. THE PINETREE TENT. So called because used and recommended for the outfit of ast can be had at this special price. Order b 
the Pinetree patrol system, devised by Chief Sea Scout Wilder. Made of heavy drill; length, 7 ft.; width, last weight y a , I ° y 
Bik; height, 4 ft.; has ground cloth. May also be used as sleeping bag. Sce cut. Shipping weight. No. B-641 and _ include postage or Carriage 
Wns DETAILS SAFER BH a i Rape Oe KO reer ase ‘ 
No. 1301. Same, Scoutmaster’s size, 7 by 6 by 5ft. Shipping weight, 11 Ibs .. 10.00 harges on 5 Ibs.........+-. ae . $3.00 
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“SAIL ME” 


2 for only 25c 


We want boy agents all over the coun- 
try, this wonder Airplane 
**SAIL ME” will loop-the-loop, 
glide, spiral, pan-cake—in fact, do 
all the stunts of a real airplane. 





Be the first n your town to be i] 

SAIL ME igent We hav boys 
making s high a $5 and $10 a day, 
just s ng this naderfu toy 

Send stamps, ish, or money order, 

2 sam} SAIL MI airplanes 

They're dandies, boys, and you'll have 

worlds of fun with then 


MARQUETTE SPECIALTY CO. 
552 East 67th St. Chicago, Til, 





The Airplane 
that FLIES! 
| 
































Fellows——the neverout 
positively stays lit. Used 
by the U. S. Army on bi- 
eyeles and motorcycles in 
France and America 

turns kerosene 10 hours 
with one filling Brilliant 


white light forward—re 
to rear—red and green 
side lights. 

Fine for canoeing and 


mighty handy at night when 
camping out this summer 
Send for Circular. 
ROSE MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ap 
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See that your 
prrbicycle | 
has 4 




























“SAFEST TO USE” 


A New York customer writes : — 
* Lastseason I purchased 
a 17 ft. Kennebec model 
canoe, used it continu- 
ously throughout the 
summer with two other 
fellows, went camping 
with it every Saturday 
Sunday and spent 
our two weeks vacation 
dlingup the Hudson 
tis lighter and swifter 
than any other make 
won many 
friends.” 


Theldeai Canoe 

for Vacation 

and Camping 
Trips. 4 








Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat & Canve Co, 
18 R, R, Square, Waterville,Maine. 








“Ask Anyone Who Has Used it” 
What Our Patrons Say 


“Greatly taken with them both 
as regards lightness and tone."’ 
(Name on Request.) 
Q Catalogue “L” sent for 4c. 
postage 


BRANDES WIRELESS HEADSETS 
TRIAL Brandes Wtreless Headset sent to you 
on trial for 10 days. If for any reason, 
OFFER you are dissatisfied, back comes your money 
without a question. Test i—compare ttwitth others 
—Jor sensitiveness, clearness, distance. Prove for 
yourself the fine quality, the “matched tone.” 
Thetwo diaphragms, toned exactly alike, strengthen 
the signals and prevent blurring. Used by many 
U. S. Government experts, and experts abroad; by 
colleges and technical schools; and by professtonals 
and amateurs everywhere. 
C. BRANDES Inc., 32 Union Sq., New York, Room 816 
WIRELESS RECEIVER SPECIALISTS 
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This Car 


This pifty little car 
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At The Sign of Two Heroes 


(Continued 


he sat in the dark on the side of his bed, 
the purpose of Pierre Lebeau’s journey 
seemed plain, He had hinted to the boys 
that a night spent at the old tavern would 
be of interest; it had meant so much to 
him to know whether they had really gone 
that he had toiled down into the valley at 
midnight to see. The light from the boys’ 
candles could not be plain enough in the 
windows to show him that the tavern was 
occupied. Why was he so anxious to know, 
why had he stood so long by the signpost 
as though meditating a journey up to the 
house on the hill? Had he regretted his 
vague hints, did he think that danger might 
come to the boys in the undertaking to 
which he had so indirectly persuaded them? 
That Andrew could not understand, 

He shook Howard and Christopher each 
by a shoulder, 

“Fine watchers you are,” he exclaimed, as 
they sat up together and declared that they 
had not really been asleep Andrew told 
them what he had seen but they could make 
little of it. They both vowed that they 
would keep broad awake now and that An- 
drew should not outdo them in watchfulness 
again. 

Even among the three of them, however, 
they made a very bad business of it. It is 
so easy to decide to sit up all night and 
so difficult to accomplish it when the very 
will to do so becomes paralyzed and the 


purpose of the whole plan is lost in a drowsy 


Corn Dodgers as Camp Fare 


By Scoutmaster 


COUTS, you are missing something on 


those hikes! Something that every 
scout ought to know — something 


Did I say EAT? 


mighty good to eat! 
scout has his 


Then I am sure every regular 
ears wide open, So here goes. 

It’s corn dodgers and hoe 
corn meal mixed with water 
hot stones fn your camp fire. Corn dodgers 
are little rolls of corn meal batter, three or 
four inches long, fried a golden brown in 
sizzling bacon or ham fat, and then baked 
on hot stones. If made of gritty, white meal 
they have a popcorn taste, and the more you 
chew the better they taste. 

Ifoe cakes are thin pats of meal, 
three or four inches in diameter, baked 
hot stone. teing drier and not so well 
browned as the dodgers, they are not quite 
so appetizing, but they are just as nutritious. 
They are fine with jam or brown sugar. 

Corn dodgers and hoe cakes are the fisher- 
man’s and the hunter’s filler or emergency ra- 
tion, and they can be cooked with only one 
uténsil or with none. 

For a single ration—one meal, one scout— 
of corn dodgers take a cup of meal and a 


cakes — just 
and baked on 


about 
on a 


quarter of a teaspoon of salt (say three 
pinches) and mix thoroughly with water, 
added slowly until the batter is about as 
thick and moist as fresh putty. Mold little 


in the palm of your hand, 


rolls, not too thick, 
three or four big slices of 


meanwhile having 


bacon or a chunk of ham fat frying on the 
fire. When the fat is all frie? out and siz- 
zling hot—smoking—drop the dodgers as you 
mold them into the hot grease. Turn them 


and when they are brown all over place them 
on a flat stone, or that have been 
heated in the fire. Keep the stones close to 
the fire and pile coals around them. Now you 
ean cook more bacon or ham, boil up 
your coffee or and the dodgers will be 
ready for you. 

For a single ration of hoe cake mix up a 
cup of meal and water just as you do for 
dodgers. On the palm of the hand flatten out 
a thin cake of the batter as wide as your 
hand and not over a quarter of an inch thick 
in the center. Have a flat stone, or stones, 
well heated in the camp fire, and if you have 
some bacon or ham grease pour a little on the 
stones, or wipe them with ham fat or bacon 
rind. If you haven’t the grease or fat, no 
matter Lay your cakes on the hot stones 
and push them back into, the coals. Keep 
up a good heat around them for 30 minutes. 
They will be browner on the bottom than on 
the top. No cooking utensil needed, you see. 
And great food for hard hiking, boys. 

Here are some wrinkles in cooking the dodg- 
ers and hoe cake that will save experiment- 
ing. Hoe cakes stick to the hot stones tightly 
until done, so in order to get more heat on 
them you can tilt up the stones toward the 
fire. If you have a good sized fire of long 
sticks, slip under the burning sticks a couple 
of green or wet logs 6 inches thick to serve 


stones, 


some 


cocoa, 


as andirons. Rake out the coals under the 
sticks and slide your hot stone with the 
cakes or dodgers on it under the fire. They 


BOYS’ LIFE 


PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality Govern- 
ment Goods from Cancelled 


Government Contracts 






























Jrom page 60) = Ask for Big Catalog 114 Today 
= | Army Shirts . 
** Mess Plates. . 25 
“ Breeches... .. 2. 
haze, The place was so quiet, except for ee — br 
the soothing rustle of the wind in the pop ee et Oe 1.00 
lars, that the idea that anything astonish- “ — Knapsacks . 1.50 
ing could happen seemed to. slip further | “Shoes . 8.00 
and further away. It was never to be Tents. = . 3.50 
known which gave in first. Andrew only ee vntidulnnes 
remembered that he half awoke after a long CUSSOOE USE. WEI BNC. SOE 
time, searching sleepily in his mind for a | Army & Navy Catalog IMend 
enet: “a ya ~~ colt ameaa uy at Auction BargainPrices. 
rec llection of the ound t lat ARMY & NAVYSTORECO. 
him. He heard it again in a moment, the 245 West 42d8t., New York 
sound of a galloping horse. It was _ not | Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 
very near. He listened, but all was~ still | 
again and sleep rose and swept over him in © 
an irresistible tide. Just as he was drifting | sa 
off he thought he heard another sound, a 2 = 
snort and the stamping of a horse's hoofs | T Th E B N d 
on the road outside, then stealfhy steps on | wo | ings very . oy ee S 
the grass below the window. He must rouse | yf’ Pe a esx 
himself—he must awaken the others. So | = 






v 






Then he was 
faint hoof-beats | 


he would-—-in just a minute. 
asleep again with only 

sounding through his dreams, 
when he awoke and 









fast Camp Axe—No. 9. Dandy 
to take on hiking trips, in woods or to 


the camp 2% in. x 434 in. blade of 




























It was vague daylight ! 
sat up quickly with a sense of shame that sw rdhang ge Rang a Bann of caning 
he had slept so soundly and of keen disap- $1.25. Leather aaah 66° — 
pointment that the night had passed and Woodcraft Knife— Boys who want 
nothing had happened. Yet as he rubbed iS of tae one. Curved 
the sleepiness from his eyes he noted that back of Be pce eM gery any 
Howard's bed was empty and that his friend grip. Leather handle $2, Stag Handle 
Was standing by the window that looked out } $2.50. Leather sheath, 60c j 
over the seven bays If dealers can't supply you order 

| ys. 5 by mail, send in money order. 

“Come quickly,” ordered Howard in an Marble Arms & Mfg. Co 
excited whisper, “I know now why Pierre 5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
Lebeau sent us here.” 5 

(To be continued in June Boys’ LiFe.) 





Mead C. Dobson 


will glaze or harden so quickly that any ashes 
that may fall on them will do no harm, Of 
course, you will have to watch your fire close 
ly and remove the sticks before they are burnt 
entirely through, replacing them with fresh 
wood. 

If you have only small sticks for your fire 
you can bake in this way. When your dodgers 


Want to know how to catch 
big fightin’ game-fish? Then 
send a postal for ‘* The Days 
of Real Sport,” illustrated by 
Briggs, the cartoonist. Tells 
what baits and reels to use 

how to go after ’em—and how 


or cakes have been put on the hot stone, to land ’ . ‘ : 
rake away the coals and make a_ heaping +f cme tite on * ~ will 
pile of them on two sides of the stone. Pile 4 ‘ adesesain ts FREE. 







Yi = SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


the coals higher than the stone so that you / 
~ 65588 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
4, 


/ 
can lay sticks across from pile to pile over f/ 
the cakes or dodgers, Lay the sticks close \ a — _— 
together and they will deflect the heat, grad Briss 
ually catching fire, and furnish enough heat 
to finish the cooking. 


The Whistling 
Mother 


(Concluded from page 75) 


/ 























Form a canoe club. We will furnish constitutions 

and b: You can pick a fleet of “Old Town 

rom the new 1920 catalog. Thirteen grace- 

ful models pictured in natural colors. Complete 

list of accessories. All prices given. First costis 

the last—there is no upkeep to an “‘Old Town”’ 
Write forfree, postpaid catalog today. 


alll 


neck. Even when it came to Mother, whom 
of course I always leave till the last, she just 
gave me one good kiss, with her hands on my 


shoulders, and then I jumped on board, The f OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 

train didn’t linger long, for which I was 995 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 
mighty glad. When it pulled out, and I ten hn —-- 

looked back at them all standing there—the 

whole bunch of them—suddenly I couldn't 


But I gave a big wink 
and saw that Mother 
as she always does, exactly 


see them awfully well. 
that cleared my 
was smiling just 


eyes, 











as if I'd been going back to prep-school after 

my first vacation home. It wasn’t a teary 

smile, either—it was her very best. . . . 

I see it now, sometimes, when I’m just drop- 

ping off to sleep. tnsemiiaansnai 
I've thought about that send-off a lot since 

I got away. I've realized since, more than | 


What’s Your 
Best Time 


on bicycle between points on 
the road—over a 5, 10 or 20° 
mile streteh—or a day’s jour- 
countryside? 


did then, that it must have taken just sheer 
pluck on all their parts to see it through as 
they did. Of course, my young sisters couldn't 
understand all it meant, but my kid brother's 
read a heap, as I easily found out when we 





talked about it, and I know he had to do a ney over the 

few swallowings of the throat on the side You can make real records 
not to show how he felt more than he did. wih a 

As for Grandfather and Grandmother, they 

went through the Civil War, and they knew, eed er 

better than many of us, what might be ahead. CYCLOMETER 
Dad—well—Dad has wonderful control of on your wheel, telling exact 
himself always, and I should be surprised if I mileage covered in a given 
saw his heart on his sleeve at any time, yet ea ee ee ee 


I knew perfectly that he felt the whole thing of a mile—then repeats. 
tremendously. He was banking on doing his Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 
bit in the Home Defence League, an e Res ° 
Cross, and porn area en te Ban a i THE VEEDER MFG. CO., hey ee 
hand in, and I could tell well enough that 
he was aching to be in active service. 

But after all, it’s the mothers, I think, 
who do the biggest giving when their sons go 














ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAYS 


to war. I suspect it’s what they put into Up-To-Date, High Class, New York Style. 
their sons fhat stands for the real stuff in Graduation Day, Commencement Week, All Round 


Occasions, Each 50c. Each 192 pages best material. 

Pantomimes, Drills, Dances. Entertainment Sup- 

plies, Dumb Bells, Fans, Stars, Spangles, Bells. 
EDGER S. WERNER & CO. 

43 East 19th Street, New York City. 


the crisis. I don’t think there are many weak 
mothers, like Hoofy Gilbert's, even among the 
ones who are invalids. Sut I wish more of 
them understood what it is to a fellow to 
have his mother hold her head up! 
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Important Features of Camp Sanitation 


e (Concluded from page 34) 


fies have deposited, but it is not likely to 
destroy the garbage and as soon as the blaze 
is allowed to die out, the place will become a 
fresh menace, odors will begin to arise and 
fies and other vermin will begin to stake out 
claims in which to raise families. If the in- 
cinerator is a good one and if there is fuel 
without end and if a competent detail is kept 
watching it most of the day—if all these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, an incinerator will do the 
work, and water which is evaporated and 
garbage Which is burned will of a certainty 
give no further trouble. I think whole for- 
ests must have been used to keep the inciner- 
ators at Spartanburg in operation and few 
organizations depended upon them to take 
care of all the refuse, , 

The third expedient, the “ graveyard” 
method, is to empty garbage and dishwater 
jnto pits, and my reason for preferring this is 
that I think it less likely to offer obstacles 
which may be beyond the camp director to 
control. In certain localities it is difficult to 
dig pits because of the quantities of rock, but 
often there is no escape from this labor, and 
the work of digging has to be repeated again 
and again. While fire and crude oil and lime 
may lengthen the lives of these pits for a 
short time, it is best to have a new one every 
third or fourth day. The size of the pit will 
of course depend upon the number of boys in 
camp and the skill of the cook in preparing 
the proper quantity of food. A cubic foot to 
each two boys approximates it. Large camps 
should need less space in proportion to their 
size than small ones. Pits are not places in 
which to empty water and garbage whenever 
the cooks or K. P.’s feel inclined to do so. 
They must be covered in such a way as to be 
fy proof and the containers emptied into 
them only at certain times and then under 
the supervision of the patrol leader, Nothing 
must be spilled on the cover, or the ground 
near the pit. 

Whether the water supply be spring, pump 
or running faucet, it must be continually 
watched, particularly the faucet, for the ten- 
dency will be to drink half the contents of a 
cup and throw what remains on the ground. 
This quickly results in a mud hole. The spot 
chosen for the wash house will probably also 
need a pit. Some sort of drain should lead 
to it. This pit need not be re-dug unless it 
causes trouble from overflow. 

The tables in the mess hall are best left with- 
out covering and every other board should be 
removable so there will be no cracks in the 
top to hold dirt. A well-scrubbed board table 


appears white and attractive. The work of 
getting the tables into proper cendition can 
be made easy by using a little lye in the 


water. Screening, so well done that it really 
keeps out flies is of course a great boon, but 
it is expensive and difficult to construct and 
requires constant repairs. In some sections 
it may be a necessity, but a clean camp is a 
great discouragement to flies, and I have 
visited many summer groups where screens 
were not used and yet flies were few. 
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HE civilized tribes of the Philippines 


use matches in fire building, but 
among the Igorrotes and Negitos 
the old rubbing sticks are found, 


The native method is quicker than the bow 
drill of the American Indian, and so’simple 
that any boy owning a pocket knife can make 
the sticks required. 

Take a joint of bamboo open at both ends. 
split in half, and on the outside of one sec- 
tion cut a shallow trench, 1% inches long, 
4% inch wide and about 1/16th of an inch in 
depth, 

In making the trench, draw a line down 
the center of the section. The trench should 
be located midway between tke ends with its 
center on the dividing line. Halfway between 
the ends of the trench bore a small hole 
through the bamboo. ‘Then make a narrow 














Filipino Fire Sticks 
By Gordon Shuford = 


Latrines will be located with due regard 
to the water supply, kitchen, stream and lake, 
as far from these as conditions will allow, 
yet not too distant from the tents. If the 
latrine is properly built and cared for, one 
hundred feet should not be too near to living 
quarters. There are some thousand or more 
‘details of construction suggested by different 


authorities, but as a rule these are merely 
variations of two kinds. In one containers 
are used which the campers or hired labor 
empty from time to time and in the other 
a new latrine is dug when the old one is 
filled. Asin all other camp problems, local con- 


dition must be considered, but I think I can 
state my own judgment to be greatly in favor 
of the latter type and for much the same 
reason that I prefer the garbage pit to the 
accommodating farmer, 

At Spartanburg, S. C., where were enough 
men to have populated a fair sized city, pits 
were dug, approximately ten feet deep, six 
feet long and three feet wide. These were 
covered with fly-proof boxes and were treated 
every day with a mixture of oil and lamp 
black. When they became filled, a new pit 
was dug, the old one covered wtih earth and 
the box moved, This proved a very satistac- 
tory arrangement. At the target range, some 
twenty miles from this camp, the same type 
of latrine was used, and though it was not 
always possible to secure oil and lamp black, 
they were never objectionable. 

At the artillery school Camp de Souge, 
France, shallow containers were used which 
were cleaned daily, they were as well cared 
for as conditions would allow and yet were 
always objectionable. The slightest break in 
the routine which must surround a latrine of 
this sort, will bring about unbearable condi- 
tions, and the labor which does this work is 


not always of the dependable sort. At the 
front it was seldom possible to construct 
proper latrines, yet by constantly digging 


new pits, this necessary part of the sanitary 
precautions of the army was well taken care 
of. On one occasion, when in charge of a 
camp of refugees after an overflow of the 
Mississippi, I found it impossible to have 
deep pits dug because the men struck water 
at a little over two feet. In this instance, 
narrow trenches were dug over which were 
placed fly-proof boxes. The boxes were re- 
moved daily and the trenches burned out with 
straw and crude oil. This appeared an ex- 
cellent method. Though there were nearly 
three thousand negroes on this little island of 
mud, and patients were brought in from over- 
flowed lands suffering from typhoid, pneu- 
monia, and other contagious diseases, there 
yas no spread of these sicknesses in camp, 

Camp sanitation is not usually a matter 
easily forgotten. If there is anything wrong 
with the latrine or the wash house or the 
kitchen it is pretty sure to be a fault that 
will be quickly noticed. It will make itself 
evident in no unmistakable fashion and then 
it is just a question of getting to work. 
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and cover it with the half joint containing 
the trench, taking care to have the tinder 
directly under the hole. 


across it, the knife- 
notch. Draw the saw 
rapidly back and forth, with a sawing motion, 
until sparks dropping through the hole set 
fire to the tinder. When smoke begins to 
come out of the ends of the bamboo, work the 
saw faster for a few seconds. Then lift the 
bamboo from the tinder, which will be glow- 
ing. 

If you are alone in the woods, fasten the 
bamboo to the ground by driving crossed 
twigs across the ends. If there are two boys, 
one can hold it while the other works the saw. 
It takes from two to twenty minutes to bring 
fire; this @epends upon the strength of the 


OW place the saw 
edge resting in the 


hotch across the section, directly over the boy handling the saw. A little practice will 
hole, cut down the time required. 
ae edge of 4 Forthe 
the other half - a | sticks a joint 
joint is sharp- A. . 15 ¢ of bamboo 
ened to a knife- about 1% 
like keenness, Cc. ¢ = inches in di- 
This section is ameter is best. 
the saw. With B. { oie The apparatus 
@ small wad of will slip easily 
Shredded hemp in your pack. 
- cedar bark A......Half-joint of bamboo. Take it with 
— the A-1....7rench. ‘ you the next 
are = Sticks J-2....Hole in trench (1/32 inch in diameter.) time you go 
Place spuPlete. A-3....Small notch for Saw (B). rng 
sy a Pal ..+..eBamboo with sharpened edge (saw). will be useful 
C......Cross-section of "5B", showing = pear wae 


fTound and sharpened edge 


get damp. 
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OVERLAND FOR GOLD 


By F. H. CHELEY 


Wonderful it is to fly across ocean and con 
tinent and to sail under the sea! Yet for 
the wild tang of adventure and close fought 
conquest we must hark back to the days of 
wagon trains, Indian attacks, desert, moun- 
tain, and death. And all of these will be 
found in this tale of the Colorado Gold Days. 


Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 

Price is subject to change without notice. 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
New York Cincinnati 
eee Enea 














Tents 
Camp Furniture 
Cooking Outfits 
Pack Sacks—Duffle Bags 
Bed Rolls 
And other Camp Equipment 
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Send us your name and address for full information regarding the 

Aviation oe Airplane Saanees Find out about Jig: ay? Lay 

opport pen and how we prepare you home, 

spare Gash, to quail. ‘aor new book “Opportunities in the Air- 

piene industry” aise sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Dept. 808, 431 S. Dearborn St. cH! 


7 Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


yue need—from @ drumstick 
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This is not a prize offer or a free 
offer, buta na fide proposi- 
tion to teach the essentials of a 
h pleasant and highly profitable art. 

rite for information on special 
Practical course of fifteen lessons, 


INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL ART 
Kokomo, Indiana 





Z SAVE 25% to 60% 
on slightly used 

e GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

Cameras and Lenses of every description. 

Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 

Free Bargain Book and Catalog 

listing hundreds of money-saving bar- 












t and new cam- 
on ites. All goods sold of 
10 days’ Free Trial. oney back if not satis- 
fied. You take no chances dealing with us. We ha 
been in the photographic business over 16 years. Write 
now. CENTRAL CAMERA CO. DEPT. 154 
124 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
] Publishes 
cash art as- 
45 - signments 
MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 


Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chaik-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 

* formation for artists and art students. 
Satisfactory or money refunded. 10c a copy, $1 a year. 


Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps T. 
G.H.LOCHWOOD, Battwe, Bent’ S16" Kalananso. Mick, 









65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. en City Stamp & Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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YEARS 
furnished BOY SCOUTS and 


FOR SIX 

We have 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS with Cocoa of the 
same high grade, packed in airtight canisters, 
with no advance in price. 

Groups living in the States of New England, 
N. Y.. N. J.. Pa.. Del., Md., No. Car., Va., 
W. Va., and Ohio. 

100 One-Half Pound Canisters of 
CAMP FIRE COCOA $18 
Payable in 30 days. 

Cocoa retails at 25ct. per canister, 
which makes $25 a hundred, or shows a profit 
of $7. (If payment is made within ten days 
10°, or $1.80, may be deducted. This gives 
a profit of $8.80, or about 50° on cost.) 

Groups living in the —“~Y. -—"* Mich, 
Ind., Ky., Tenn., Ga., So. lils., Fla., 
Wis., Minn., Ia., Mo., Ark., i Ala. and 
Miss., $19 same terms. 

Groups living in other States, 
terms. 

Payable in P. O. Money Order. 

We prepay express charges. 

LOTOS TEA CONCERN 
Warner M. Van Norden 
Sixty-Two South Street. New York City 


$20 same 








Dollars in Hares 


We pay $7.0to $15.50 and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
409 H Broadway w York 











WHITE FOOT OIL 
Poison Ivy Remedy 
Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 
For Ivy Poisoning, Jigger and Insect Bites, 
Chafing, Sun Burn, ete. Relieves all Itching. 
Sold by Druggists or Shipped by Parcel Post. 
Price oe cents. (Your money refunded en 

request. 
WHITE FOOT gg > a co. 
Centreville, M 














Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 


Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 


New 
catches them like a fly- -trap catches flies. 
all sizes. 


Wire Trap. It 
Made in 
Write for descriptive price list, and free 


Folding, Galvanized Steel 


oy on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
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vU. 


fish, J.F.Gregory, Dept, 247 Lebanon, Mo. 





ttention—Boy Scoute—U. S. Army Camping 
Goods—For Sale Cheap 


U. S. Army olive arab, wool blankets, 
Beams BOW, GS°RSE cccsececccescccces 9.25 

Ss. Army olive an ab, wool, reclaimed 
_blankets, renov _ 7 error .95 

. S. Army Geld Medal canvas folding 
cots. Good condition............++.. 2.95 
8S. Army shelter tents..............- 3.95 


Camping equipment of all kinds. Write for complete catalog 


Bradley Bonded Warehouse Co, 
Greenville, Cc. 











GIVEN TO BOY SCOUTS 
Patriotic Watch Fob 


For only 25 Names and Addresses of 
other Scouts and Friends. 
Write for our Free Premium List 
Keystone Seed Co., Lancaster, Pa. 














ALL THE PARTS & PLANS 


Nn 
Sx Send 6 cents for our 1920 
Catalog. Othe models we 
HERE, YS make are New York Wasp, 
Philadelphia Bee, Far Flier, 
Cloud Clymer, Niagara Moth, Air Bug and con- 
structo outfit. All cloth wings, favorite colors. Mail 
orders. dress: 


NIFTY NOVELTY & TOY CO., Newark, N. J. 
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forus. We buy all you raise. y to 
orottenlebs depend ey 

e. are today. 


False — very yt 
better than poultry or squ 
. booklet how m0 raise Lady ae 
Pry DISTRIBUTING CO. 3 
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On the Banks of the Woronoak 


By Scout Clarence G. Brodeur— 


-Age 14 


S “Stub” Brockwell sat on the The land was mostly flat, and in many 
wooden fence, cracking his ankle- places rather soggy. They came upon a cow 
bones like pistol shots, and think and a young calf browsing in the meadow, in 
ing of nothing in particular, a voice the course of their wanderings, but found lit 
shrilled up the wooded, swampy alley back tle else to amuse them. Returning to camp 
of him. about five in the afternoon, they put up the 
‘Hi, Stub,” it called, “ C’m’ere a minnit. tent, and arranged their blankets for the 
I got sumpthing I wan ter tell yuh in privit.” night. The tent was small, and consequently 
Stub, needing no second invitation, turned one of the three had to sleep out in the open, 
a back somersault over the fence. After a meal similar to the one they had eaten 
‘Nate Avery, having unfolded his plan, earlier that day, they built up the camp-fire, 
they sat with heads together planning a and then drew lots to see which of them 
camping trip would spend the night outside, The shortest 
Stub was well named, for he was a bit slip fell to Stub, so, removing the blankets 
short for his age, being about fourteen, and from the tent, he spread them on the top of 
rather too plump for his perpendicular pro the high bank, near the edge, “so’s to be 
portions, His chum, on the ether hand, was cooler,” as he said. The boys turned in early, 
thin and freckled, with a bristly thatch of and were soon fast asleep. 
exceedingly red hair In spite of the mosquitoes the three ad 
‘Tell you what.” said Nate. ‘We'll jest venturers slept soundly, and were not @is 
get our good ol blankets. ‘n’ a fryin’ pan, an’ turbed by their unusual nightly surroundings. 
some spuds, *n’ a quart o “ Toward morning, however, just as the eastern 
An then we'll go sky began to pale, an 
down a MMMM! 2vkward, bulky ob- 
‘No, we wont, ject might have been 
either. First we got- HIS is one of the stories which came so near winning the Seca poking inquisit- 
ta get our stuff read) prize in our May Short Story Contest that we accepted it for ively around the camp. 
heven't we? It's my publication. It is a fine example of what a boy ef fourteen can do Slowly it wandered, 
idear, ain't it? I guess with careful work. Scout Brodeur is that age and he is a member head down; sniffling 
you better let me plan of Troop 48, Westfield, Mass and stumbling, it 
out what we want to made its erratic way 
eat, first.” AUWIINUNIVLUUOLLIULUULULOUNIULLLALLEOUUSLCU ESL AUALAAT sato)|6UcDhe)|6hPecumbent 
Thus rebuked, Stub form on the river 
sat silent while Nate continued his oration. bank. The boy’s face lay invitingly open to 
There is no telling how long he might have the weather, and the temptation was too great 
gone on, for he was full of enthusiasm for for the young calf. Reaching down its broad, 
his scheme, had net a well aimed shot from clammy muzzle, the beast ran a slimy tongue 
a pea-shooter taken him so by surprise that slowly and carefully over the upturned cheek. 
he fell off the fence, Regaining his balance With a startled yell, Stub, now fully roused, 
by a miraculous gymnastic contortion, he rolle? instinctively to escape the “ terrible un 
climbed to his perch again, to find himself known.” Before he could discover his mis 
looking into the mischievous, blue-green eyes take, he found himself spinning down the 
of “Sid” Barton, Sid was a lanky person- muddy banking. The calf, frightened by the 
age, being one or two inches taller than Nate, hubbub, made a mad dash for liberty. Crash- 
with a head of thick blond hair, and really ing into the tent, it brought the latter down, 
enormous feet. making a perfect mess of guy ropes, canvas, 
After hearing the plan, and being made a boys, and animal. Nate and Sid were now 
participant in the affair, the late arrival wide awake, but still unaware of what was 
started in with the other two boys to execute taking place outside; so when the cyclone 
their elaborate preparations. struck, it took them wholly by surprise. The 
The next day the three boys set out to- boys sat 4 bewildered, and gazed after the 
gether, groaning under the weight of their fast retreating apparition. e P 
: ” on : : “What happened?” asked Nate excitedly. 
heavy packs. They struck directly across the os eee 7 7 ss * Pag? 2 
town. and then followed the River Woronoak. It s that durn ol caff. And he’s got our 
Reaching a bend in the river, they came upon tent! C'mon.” And with that, the two 
SNS Ge a a - 4 . oi started off in wild pursuit. 
a stretch of sandy beach, and, with — “ |—puff—guess she most—puff—winded,” 
ous whoops of pleasure, the three came bound- gasped Nate. “ Hope—puff—we get that— 
ing toward it. Tired with their wearisome wheese—tent” 
morning’s hike, they dropped their duffle on The calf was still going strong, and its pur. 


the sand, and flung themselves down after it, 


where they lay for some time under an over- 
hanging bank of moss. After a few moments, 
Sid jumped up again, full of “ pep,” and 


started to disrobe. 
‘Whatcha doin’, Sid?” queried Stub, 


“Whatcha think?’ I'm goin’ in swimmin’.” 
Acting upon this suggestion, the other two 
boys began their preparations. Sid was the 
first to “touch water. Scrambling up on 


he ran upstream a short dis- 
beach was only about a yard’? 
line dropped down very 
Was quite to dive at 


top of the bank, 
tance, where the 
wide, and the water 


suddenly, so that it easy 


this point. He stepped back a few feet, and 
with a hop, skip, and a jump, turned a “ jack- 
knife” into the water. At the noise of the 
splash he made, Nate and Stub looked up 
from their operations, The water remained 
quiet, and there was no sign from the appar- 
ently submerged Sid The two boys, now 
ready for the fun, stood, Stub in the water a 
little way from shore, and his companion 
under the mucky, eight foot bank. 

“ Wh—where—is—he?”’’ stammered Nate. 
But as Stubby turned to answer, he caught a 
juicy mud-ball squarely in his face. The mis- 


chievous Sid had swum, under water, to a 
point past the bend in the river, where he 
had climbed the bank, and come areund be- 
hind his two comrades, 


By the time they were dressed it was noon, 


and as all were extremely hungry, they set up 
camp and started dinner. Gathering some 
wood, they built a roaring fire, which, how- 
ever, cooked more of boys than it did of pota- 
toes and bacon. The potatoes were fairly 
good, after being roasted in the coals for 
about ten minutes. Stub, who had charge of 
cooking the bacon, tried to “flop” it into 
the air, after the manner of a pancake; but it 
unfortunately “flopped” crooked, and went 


into the sand, much to the disgust of his as- 
sistants. 

“Huh! yer a nice cook, you are,’ 
Nate. ‘“ Why don’tcha put the sand in, 
first place? Then yuh wouldn’t hafta 
the trouble of turnin’ your spider.” 

“TI guess you jest better look at your ol’ 
spuds, an’ look out they don’t burn!” re- 
turned the much abused amateur. 

In a few minutes more the dinner was pro- 
nounced ready, and all three sat down to a 
sumptuous feast of half-done potatoes, sandy, 
scorched bacon, and milk, and set out to ex- 
plore the surrounding country. 


protested 
in the 
take 


but as luck would 
caught in a bramble bush 
and was left behind, while the cause of all the 
mischief made good its escape. Having recov 
ered their canvas, the boys returned to camp, 
where they arrived just in time to see Stub 
emerging from below the river bank, covered 
with mud, and looking very disgruntled. 
“What you been doin’ all this time? 
asked Sid in an injured tone. “ Why’n’t you 
help us get the tent back?” 
“Huh!” was the indignant reply. 
you wouldn't try to get a nol’ tent 


suers were nearly winded ; 


have it, the tent 


” 


* Guess 
back if a 


bear came along an’ swatted you one in the 
mug, an’ knocked you into the river! I guess 
I ha@ enuff troubles without goin’—— But 


he did not finish his complaint, for his cem- 
panions had doubled up with mirth. 
“Well, what's the matter?” he exclaimed. 
“ Nothin’,” cackled Nate. ‘ Nothin’, only 
that bear wasn’t a bear a tall—he was a caff !” 
At this the truth began to penetrate Stub’s 


mind, and a broad grin slowly overspread his 
face. As he thought it over, it seemed more 
and more funny to him, till at last he was 
rolling on the ground with merriment. Then, 
growing suddenly serious again, he said, “Say, 
fellers, I haven’t had a good square meal for 
a awful long time. Let’s go and get some 


breakfast.” 

So the three set about preparing the meal. 
But when Nate went to get the butter, he 
found it full of ants, while Sid reported that 
“that cow must drank all our milk, Anyhow, 
the pail’s empty.” 

“Well, we can have some bacon an’ 
That'll be enough for now,” said Stub, 

But Stub had left the bacon uncovered, 
save for a thin layer of waxed paper, and the 
calf had stepped on that, likewise breaking 
the eggs at the same time; so they were des- 
titute. 

~ De. 
plained. 


eqigst 
eggs. 


what’s the use, anyway?” Nate com- 
“I’m goin’ home. There ain’t any- 


thing to do around here. I guess we had 
enough camping for now.” 
The others needed no urging, for they were 


all ready to eat almost anything in sight; so 
they packed up the remains of the camp and 
started for home. They were trudging along 





the dusty road toward the town, when Stub 
heaved a long-drawn sigh. 

“Oh, fer one o’ my ma’s pies ” he 
began. 

“Aw, shut up!” growled the other 


* campers,” 











BOYS’ LIFE 








FREE CATALOG Boys’ or 

Special tutoring courses. 
the best camps. Also School catalog 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters for Camp eueemntion 

New York City 


Girls’ camps, 
Expert advi ice cn all 
Write 


1102 Times Building 














Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70-page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its and Cure.” it tells howl 


cured myseif after stammering for 20 yea 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 116 


Boone Building, “Tadinanep 











ASSP PINS-RINGS 


CT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE 





46 Bruce Ave. -- North Attleboro, Mays, 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most success 
fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western Scheel 
for Stammerers,Inc., 932gGrand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


"RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


aiande Fiemish G dCavies Profits 
foo We oe 4 stock and ‘show you how to | 
all you ralee als ink 
COMMO and 72 
Dim 











M Fox. etc 
N SENSE RA ABBIT™ Raising 








of new and used Cameras and 
Supplies if you want to save 
money. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cameras 
= a or bought for 
WILLOUGHBY'S Dept. C. 
110 nd 32nd St. New York City 


For Boy Scouts, Camp FireGirls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Minstrel Jokes, Entertainments, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Games, 


TNS 
Drills, How to Stage @ Play. Catalogue Free. 
T.S.OENISON4&CO., Doept.18 . CHICAGO, ILL, 




















FRE Send at once for FREE pros- 

pectus. Get posted now for 
the coming Spring, Summer, Fall. I pay 
good prices for hundreds of kinds of butter- 
flies, insects, for collections. Simple work 
with my pictures, price list, instructions 
Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 








STAMMERERS AND STUTTERERS 


We have the books that cure. Books used by BEST 


Teachers and Students). GYMNASTICS OF THE 
VOICE, $1.50. SPEECH HESITATION, $1.15. 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO., 43 ast 19th St., N. Y. City 





100 SCOUTS WANTED Join the “Lincoln Club" 

* to earn extra Money 
during your spare time. Sell Leatherette Card Case 
with 100 Cards printed with Name and Address. Easy 
to sell. Evevybody wants them. For further particulars, 
wpply 


Lincoln Novelty Co., 477 N. Goodman St.. Rochester, N. Y. 





JAMBOREE Tour to London with 
bicycle tour through England, Wales and 
France, sailing July 2d for Scouts and 
Scout Leaders. Particulars from Edgar 
C. Thompson, Alpena, Michigan. 





BOY SCOUT SONG 










A new song written to six national, patriotic airs. 
It comprises six separate verses, each verse al- 
ranged to different parts of Boy Scout daily work. 
Attractive six-page pocket-size covered booklet. 
One copy, 40 cents : 12 copies, $3.60; 25, $7.00; 
5O, $12.50; 100, on Eo G, PUBLISHERS, 
1207 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 













Read Boys’ Life 
$2.00 a year 
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BUT THERE WILL NOT BE ANY 
“MAY Be” ABour THE OK NESS 


OF THE MAY HIKES WHEN 
THE SCOUT IS PREPARED IN AN 


OFFICIAL BFISNER UNIFORM 


To EISNER'S 
FOLLOW ME 











MW’ is a month of possibilities—the 


suggests it. 


It is possible to havea 


‘very name 
wonderfully 


fine Scouting time in May, if the weather clerk is 
kindly disposed. It is also possible, weather clerk or 
no weather clerk, to have a great time during May 
if a fellow is a prepared Scout, equipped with an 


of ficial 


SCOUT UNIFORM 


A good Scout acts on a good suggestion. ’Nuff said 


The material used in the official uni- 
form of the, Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported, with 
a written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


‘* Be Prepared,”’ Scouts ! 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL. 

Besides Scout Uniforms and_ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands 
of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 

















If You Boys Want Fun Zo: . 
Form Your Own ao 


FISK 


Bicycle Club 


ee nothing to equal a Fisk Club 

for real good times—jolly rides, camping 
trips, good fellowship. YOU can start one 
and get club caps, pennants, buttons, club 
magazine, and everything, all FREE. 
Eighty thousand boys have already formed 
Fisk Clubs. Be the next one! 


























Write to-day for free booklet, ““How to 
Form a Fisk Bicycle Club.’’ Address: 
Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Annual Field Meet 
of the Fisk Club 
of Rochester, N. Y. 
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